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SOUND AT CORE. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGS. 


Tue wind is fierce and loud and high, 
The angry tempest hurtles by, 

With quivering keel and straining safl 
The ship of state confronts the gale ; 
Rocks are ahead and peril near ; 

But still we face the storm, nor fear, 
Saying thie brave truth o’er and o’er: 
The nation’s heart is sound at core. 


We knew it in those darker days 

When all the kind, familiar ways 

And all the tenderness of life 

Seemed lost in bitterness and strife ; 

When, torn with shot and riddled through, 

Lay in the dust our Red and Blue, 

Dropped by the gallant hands that bore— 
* The nation’s heart is sound at core.” 


We said it when the war-cloud rent, 
And out of field and out of tent 
The bronzéd soldiers, Blud and Gray, 
Took each the peaceful homeward way ; 
When the foiled traitors sought to attain 
By fraud what force had failed to gain — 
Heart-sick, we said the words once more: 
“The nation’s heart is sound at core.” 


And always, as the worst seemed near, 
And stout hearts failed for very fear, 
Came a great throb the country through— 
The nation’s heart, still beating true ! 

Ah! mother-land and mother-breast, 

We still will trust you and will rest, 
Although waves howl and tempests lower, 
Your heart, our heart, is sound at core. ; 





INSINCERITY IN THE PULPIT. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


An article on this subjectin the North 
American Review for September has drawn 
a good deal of adverse criticism from the 
religious journals of the country, in articles 
which have generally taken the ground that 
the preachers of the country are not insin- 
cere. The question proposed in the article 
was: ‘“‘Does the American people believe 
they are sincere?” 

So far these criticisms have agreed. I 
have not observed that they have agreed in 
anything else, unless ina general impres- 
sion that the writer of the article had no 
right to address advice to the Orthodox 
Church; and, indeed, that in general he 
spoke of matters with which he had no con- 
eern. So far as I have seen the criticism of 
the secular press, its statement has been 
unanimous, and alwaysto the effect that 
the subject is a very important one and 
that the article did not overstate the present 
danger of the American pulpit in this mat- 

I wrote the article in the North American 
Review. As I have been reproved for rush- 
ing into a matter in which I have no con- 
cern, I would say here that I did not rush 
at all. I did not volunteer the article. I 
was asked to write it—and asked, I may 
say, by what seemed to me, in this business, 
Perhaps, the highest authority; certainly, 
an authority entitled to great respect. But 
I did not comply precisely with the sugges- 
tion made to me, for I was asked to write 
on “‘ Unbelief in the Pulpit.” It seemed to 
me that so strong a word as “‘ unbelief” 
might be thought offensive, and that the 
subject was better treated under the fitle 
which I took and from the point of view 
which I chose. 
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ground that in this matter I have invented 


a giant where there is not even a wind- 
mill, they may like to know—what they do 
not seem to know—what people are saying 
of the ministers behind their backs. My 
correspondent, who, as I said before, is a 
person whose position gives him a special 
right to advise in the matter, says that the 
topic is suggested by the fact ‘‘that several 
Orthodox clergymen in our acquaintance 
have admitted privately that they do not 
any longer believe in some of the principal 
dogmas of their creed; but that they have 
not the honesty and courage to publicly 
avow their change of views. Evidently, 
the scientific and philosophical teachings of 
the time are acting very rapidly on the 
leading and thinking portion of the Evan- 
gelical Church, and very many preachers 
find themselves in an insincere position.” 

What is interesting in the comments made 
by the religious press of Orthodoxy on this 
subject is, first, that the articles, so far as 
I have read them, seem all to be written 
by preachers, who make a personal matter 
of the subject. Of each writer the argu- 
ment is that, because he himself is sincere 
and outspoken in the pulpit, all the other 
forty thousand preachers in the country are. 
For the rest, the testimony of these writers 
does not agree in any single point, except- 
ing, as I have said, that I think they all 
tell me that the matter is none of my busi- 
ness. For instance, Zion’s Herald speaks 
of the recognition of the heavenly phenom- 
ena in Joshua and of the story of Jonah as 
authentic history, as being the ‘‘ Ortho- 
dox” belief, and tells us that, “‘outside of 
Boston, New York, and a few New En- 
gland and Western cities, in the large con- 
nectional churches of the land, the great 
body of the ministers affirm with as much 
positiveness of conviction as ever the plen- 
ary inspiration of the Sacred Scriptures.” 
But, after I have read this, I read in another 
paper that the Orthodox pulpit does not be- 
lieve in the ‘“‘heavenly phenomena in 
Joshua”; that it openly says it does not, and 
says that all it believes is that the passage 
that refers to them was correctly cited from 
the Book of Jasher. These gentlemen must 
settle for themselves what Orthodoxy does 
or does not say. That is no affair of mine. 
But they may be certain that, when an in- 
telligent layman reads in such an article 
such an ingenious explanation of the 
“heavenly phenomena,” when he remem- 
bers that no such explanation has ever been 
offered him from the pulpit, he begins to 
ask why the minister does not say the same 
thing as the newspaper. 

I am told that a description which I gave 
of an honored and beloved clergyman, who, 
after months and years of a tranquil minis- 
try, is goaded up to proclaim the ‘‘doc- 
trines” in their severity, isa ‘‘ mere trav- 
esty.” The Christian Weekly says “‘itis a 
wonder that a man of Mr. Hale’s supposed 
eandor should seek to palm it off as a proof 
of the insincerity of the pulpit.” All I can 
say is, that I took that statement from the 
lips of a person whose religious education 
was receivel from one of the most distin- 
guished Orthodox preachers of our time, 
who was more indebted to that preacher 
than words can tell, but who thus de- 
scribed to me the way in which he was ‘c- 
casionally called back to proclaim the 
“doctrines” in their severity. This hearer 
asked me to add that passage to the article 
as it was originally written, and I did so. 

I cannot but observe, and with a good 
dea] of regret, that every so-called reply to 








the article on ‘‘Insincerity in the Pulpit” 
waives the real point. The question is not: 
Does this clergyman say all he knows in the 
pulpit, or does that one? The question, as 
stated in the article, is: ‘‘ Does the American 
people, asa whole, believe that the preach- 
ers say all they know?” Thus far this 
question has been avoided in those com- 
ments of the religious press which I have 
seen. I do not think it is fairly answered 
either by saying that I am a liar, as some of 
these writers say; or that I am a hypocrite, 
as others say; or that I am a writer of 
stories for magazines, as others say. I 
have given what I think are sufficient rea- 
sons for asking that question. Unless 
critics can answer that question, they would 
be wiser, I should think, not to deal with 
the subject at all. 
Boston, Mass. 














TWO UNIQUE DEDICATIONS. 
BY BISHOP HENRY W. WARREN, D. D. 


Ons of the characteristics of our age is 
the devotion of private wealth to public 
ends. This is one means of our nation’s 
continuance. There must be uses for 
wealth other than private and personal, or 
this nation, like those that have gone be- 
fore it, is doomed. Large accumulation of 
money, exempting from the necessary 
development of labor, has emasculated the 
nations that have possessed it. The rough 
Goths came down on the refined and en- 
feebled Romans, and no doubt the best 
conquers, and the race thereby advances. 
This result is seen as clearly in smaller 
communities and individuals. For two 
hundred years the city of Florence toiled to 
build its wonderful cathedral. A public 
tax was levied and cheerfully paid. All 
persons, powerfully persuaded by public 
sentiment, remembered the great enterprise 
in their wills. Besides these sources of 
income, men constantly made donations for 
the building, out of their penury or abund- 
ance. The men of Florence studied archi- 
tecture and art, and became ennobled by their 
studies and charities, till they were prosper- 
ous in peace and successful in war. 

But, the cathedral being finished, the 
incentive to personal endeavor, resulting in 
development, was lost in the luxury of mere 
enjoyment, till men, looking chiefly to 
their own things, instead of those of others, 
became selfish and imbecile, passing into a 
condition of servitude, under a succession 
of masters. Better for Florence that an 
earthquake had sunk that largest dome and 
most beautiful campanile in the world on 
the day of their completion, and that the 
city had sorrowfully begun to do the work 
anew. 

As a nation, we are rapidly becoming 
wealthy. We produce corn and cotton, 
beef and bread, and the world is paying us 
tribute in returning streams of gold. Our 
only hope is‘in having that wealth suitably 
employed. There are unprecedented facili- 
ties for accumulation; there must be unu- 
sual incentives for distribution. There are 
‘‘ corners,” combinations, syndicates; there 
must be co-operations of xindness, combina- 
tions of benevolence, systems of help, 
having no less an object than the better- 
ment of the whole world. : 

Having lately seen the blossoming of 
two long-growing flowers of charity, I 
desire to make record thereof, for the en- 
couragement.of this necessary part of our 
Christian civilization. Nashville, Tennes- 
see, is fast becoming the educational center 
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of the Middle South. Here are four large 
institutions of learning, of the highest 
grade, in four different parts of the city. 
Fisk University, under the patronage of 
the Congregationalists, named after a Meth- 
odist, Gen. C. B. Fisk, has done as excel- 
lent work as any in the field. It has build- 
ings so beautiful that one is tempted to ask, 
in view of other crying needs, whether such 
outlay is justifiable. But, having the fear 
of the Lord’s answer to Judas, inquiring 
about waste before our eyes, we do not ask 
the question. The Congregationalists have 
perhaps taken the lead in the education of 
the freedmen. The fact that Gen. Howard, 
one of their number, was in command of the 
Freedman’s Bureau and its funds, awakened 
a deep interest in the denomination and 
led to a large investment on their part, 
which was supplemented by $213,753.22 on 
the part of the Bureau, all of which has 
been admirably used. 

A mile or two from the city is the college 
of the Baptists, erected by the Home Mis- 
sionary Society. It has a large number of 
students preparing for the ministry. The 
colored people of the South are largely 
connected with the Baptist and Methodist 
denominations. 

Here also is the Vanderbilt University, 
endowed with a million of dollars, for the 
M. E. Church, South. It is attended by 
over 100 students and has very fine ap- 
paratus. 

Fourthly, there is the Central Tennessee 
College, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
It has four spacious buildings, that have 
cost $100,000, one building, costing $25,000, 
having been paid for by the Tennessee Sing- 
ers, who, like the Jubilee Singers, changed 
their musical notes to monetary ones. This 
college has 200 students. One-half of 
them are preparing for the ministry. 

The special occasion of reference to the 
College at this time is its recent dedication 
of a building for a medical department. It 
is the first institution of its kind in the 
country. It has already graduated four 
classes, In the old days the colored people 
had the benefit of the best medical care 
within reach. They had a value that made 
it worth while to save them; but now no 
man cares for their bodies. A white phy- 
sicians loses cast if he practices among them 
and they have no physicians of their own 
color. Hence, their mortality has been 
great. 

On the 12th of October a beautiful building, 
costing $12,000, was dedicated by Bishop 
Wiley for a medical college. It was mostly 
the gift of the Meharry brothers, of Shawnee 
Mount, Ind. Dr. Bowling, of the State 
Medical College, and other physicians of the 
city were present and gave the enterprise 
their heartiest endorsement. 

It was a graduate of this institution who 
won such fame for his race during the 
prevalence of the yellow fever at Chat- 
tanooga. Dr. Bass went from Murfreesboro’ 
as a volunteer to the fever-stricken city 
and heroically stood by the sick. When 
the plague was stayed, he was escorted by 
the citizens, with a band of music, to the 
depot, and was received in the same man- 
ner by the citizens of his own city, on his 
return. 

The other notable dedication was fcur 
days later, at Atlanta. This is another 
literary center. The Atlanta University, 
under the care of the Congregationalists, 
has about two hundred students, does regu- 
lar college work, and the testimony of the 
state and other officials is that the students 
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make attainments equal to those of any 
other college in the state. 

The late Bishop Gilbert Haven was deep- 
ly interested in the erection of buildings for 
the Clark University, of the Methodists, at 
Atlanta. He personally raised $12,000, to 
purchase 450 acres of land, and pledged 
himself to raise $10,000 for the erection of 
its first building, $10,000 more being given 
by Mrs. Christman and $10,000 by the 
Freedman’s Aid Society of Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. On the day of dedication, 
four of the governors of the State of Geor- 
gia, the school commissioner of the state, 
four bishops, Dr. Rust, and other distin- 
guished men mingled with the race for 
whose benefit the University was designed. 
The citizens of Atlanta had contributed 
about $1,000 toward the furnishing, and 
came in crowds to enjoy the services of the 
hour. U. 8. Senator Brown made an ad- 
dress, in which he thanked the people of 
the North for their practical interest in the 
needy South. The aged poet of Freedom 
contributed the following letter, in the place 
of a poem, that had been asked for by Dr. 
Rust: 

“Danvers, Mass., 9rm Mo. 25, 1880. 
“My Dear Frienp: , 

*“*T wish I could do what thee asks for; but 
Iam compelle1 by the state of my health to 
forbear making any literary engagements. I 
have long suffered from overtask, and must not 
venture to promise what it might be physically 
impossible for me to perform. For the cause’s 
sake, for the good Bishop’s sake, and for thy 
own (for I know thee as a devoted friend of 
the poor and oppressed), I would gladly an- 
awer otherwise. 

‘The moral and intellectual education of 
the Freedmen is the special and imperative 
necessity of our day. If Christian love and 
charity did not promnt it, duty to ourselves 
and our country would demand {t. The very 
life of our nation depends upon it. With all 
my heart, IT bid the Freedman’s Ald Society of 
the Methodist Church God-speed in ite holy 
work. Thy friend, 


“Jonun G. Wairtrer.” 
ATLANTA, Ga. 








UNPT'BIISHFD FACTS ABOUT 
HAWTHORNE’S “GENTLE BOY ” 


BY G. P. LATITROP. 





Last July there appeared, among other 
items of literary news, a statement to the 
following purport. In the catalogue of a 
library sole at Clinton Hall, New York, 
there was described among the books to be 
put up at auction a copy of “ The Gentle 
Boy: A Twice-Told Tale. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.” An oblong quarto, with 
‘original illustrations” and the date 1839. 
Before the sale came off there were numer- 
ous inquiries about this rare publication; 
but, on searching for it, the men in charge 
were startled to find that it had disappeared, 
and, in fact, it did not come to light again. 
The maker of the catalogue for this library 
was reported as being sure that he had seen 
the quarto, the appearance of which he 
minutely described; but what had become 
of the book remained and, so far as I have 
heard, still remains a mystery. The New 
York Tribune, commenting on these cir- 
cumstances, said: ‘* What adds to the inter- 
est of the case is the fact that nobody seems 
ever to have heard of such a book. Lives 
of Hawthorne make no mention of it, nor 
do the bibliographical dictionaries make 
any.” And it went on to state that the 
sory of “ The Gentle Boy” was published 
in the Boston Token, and appeared in the 
first volume of the ‘‘ Twice-Told Tales,” in 
1837, two years before ‘‘the mysterious 
quarto” was printed. 

On reading about this affair, I immediate- 
ly looked for a copy of the book referred 
to, which had for several years been in my 
possession; my intention being to relieve 
the curiosity of book-hunters, and of other 
persons who might feel an interest in it, by 
a circumstantial account of the publication. 
But, to my consternation, the search 
among books, papers, trunks, and closets, 
which followed upon a failure to find the 
quarto at first resulted just as the cata- 
loguer’s and auctioneer’s search had result- 
ed, at Clinton Hall. My illustrated copy 
of ‘‘The Gentle Boy” was not. forthcom- 
ing, and has not reappeared up to this date, 
over three months later. With so odd a 
coincidence for a basis, a lively imagination 
might almost have begun to think the 
vanished quarto an illusicn, a phantom 





book—a sort of Flying Dutchman of the 
library. But there -was no doubting the 
former evidence of my senses and the 
established fact that such an edition 
existed. I concluded, therefore, that, 
if the large-paper pamphiet (for such it 
was) had not been lost in the course of re- 
moval from one town to another, it must 
have excited a sacram famem on the part of 
some one who had accidentally got sight of 
it, and must by such person have been spir- 
ited away. It even seemed quite possible 
that the missing volume at Clinton Hall 
was the identical copy which had strayed 
from my hands, It would be easy to found 
hereupon a little romance about some bibli- 
omaniacal dealer, who had obtained it after 
its disappearance from among my effects, 
had sold it to some one else, and then, see- 
ing it put up at auction, had experienced 
so strong a return of affection for it that 
he could not resist taking it under his pro- 
tection again. 

Whatever may he the true history of that 
elusive copy, readers of Tam INDEPENDENT 
will bé interested in hearing about the ori- 
gin of the illustrated edition, of which no 
account has hitherto been published. A 
copy recently found by Miss E. P. Peabody 
now renders possible such an account. It 
is an oblong quarto, bound in a grayish 
brown cover, about twelve inches long and 
nine and a half in width. The title-page 
reads as follows : 


TOE GENTLE BOY 
A 
TIMICE-TOLD TALE. 
or 
NATHANIEL NAWTHORNE. 
With an Original Illustration. 


The publishers’ imovrint is: ‘‘ Boston: 
Weeks, Jordan & Co., 121 Washington 
Street. New York and London: Wiley & 
Putnam. 1839.” It will thus be seen that the 
story, coming out in this separate form, after 
having been once printed in a magazine and 
a second time in the collection of ‘“‘ Twice- 
Told Tales,” the author called it this time a 
**Thrice-Told Tale,” in allusion to that 
fact, instead of a ‘‘A Twice-Told Tale,” 
as previously reported. The text is printed 
from large type, in double columns, wide 
margins being left, and makes not quite 
twenty pages. Bound up with the whole, 
as a frontispiece, is an engraving, by J. 
Andrews, from a large outline draw- 
ing, covering nearly the entire page 
and illustrating the moment of Ilbra 
him’s discovery by the Puritan, Tobias 
Pearson, under the ‘‘tall and lonely 
fir-tree” where the Quakers had been gib- 
beted a few hours before. ‘‘ The boy had 
hushed his wailing at once and turned his 
face upward to the stranger,” is the quota- 
tion under the picture; and at the left-hand 
corner appear the initials ‘‘S. A. P.,” with 
the date 1838. Pearson is portrayed kneel- 
ing down in his gray frieze cloak, which he 
holds close with one hand from within, 
while with the other he gently touches the 
boy’s shoulder. Ilbrahim is still sitting on 
the ground, and looks up with a face of 
great sweetness and refinement. The com- 
position shows traces of study after Flax- 
man. 

This drawing was made by Mrs. Haw- 
thorne, while she was still Miss Sophia A. 
Peabody. With her sister, Miss E. P. Pea- 
body, she had made Hawthorne’s acquaint- 
ance in Salem, at a time when, as readers of 
**A Study of Hawthorne” may remember, 
much curiosity was felt there concerning 
the authorship of ‘‘The Gentle Boy.” 
Having a strong taste for painting and de- 
sign, Miss Sophia Peabody embodied thus 
her impression from the opening scene of 
the story. Hawthorne was greatly struck 
with the outline; it was shown to Allston, 
who praised it warmly; and finally a special 
edition of the story, containing the illustra- 
tion, was determined upon. Hawthorne and 
his future wife were not then engaged. He 
dedicated to her the slender quarto: ‘‘ This 
little tale, to which her kindred art has 
given value,” as he modestly calls it in the 
dedicatory inscription. There is a preface 
added, which has not, to the best of my 
recollection, been published since; and it is 
accordingly copied here in full. 

“The Tale, of which a new edition is 
now offered to the Public, was among the 
earliest efforts of its Author's pen; and, lit- 
tle noticed on its first appearance in one of 
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the Annuals, appears ultimately to have 
-— he ae of a een 
rs) ers than any of his su it pro- 
ductions, . For his own part, he would 
willingly have supposed that more prac- 
ticed bans, and cultivated faney, had en- 
abled him to excel his first inartificial at- 
tempts; and there are several among the 
Twice-ToLtp Tates which, on reperusal, 
affect him less Bema with @ sense of 
imperfect and t conception, than 
Tue Gente Boy. t the opinion of 
many (whose j it, even incases where 
they and he might be equally unprejudiced, 
would be far preferable to his own), com- 
pels him to the conclusion, that Nature 
here led him deeper into the Universal 
heart, than Art has been able to follow. It 
was no gift within himself—no effort that 
could be renewed at pleasure—but a Happi- 
ness that alighted on his pen, and lent it 
somewhat of power over human sympa- 
thies, which he may vainly strive to snatch 
again. 

‘*No testimonial, in regard to the effect 
of this story, has afforded the Author so 
much pleasure as that which brings out the 
present edition. However feeble the crea- 
tive power which produced the character of 
Ibrahim, it has wrought an influence upon 
another mind, and has thus given to imagin- 
ative life a creation of deep and pure beau- 
ty. The origina] sketch of the Puritan and 
the Gentle Boy, an engraving from which 
now accompanies the Tale, has received— 
what the artist may well deem her utmost 
attainable recompense—the warm com- 
mendation of the first painter in America. 
If, after so hich a meed, the Author might 
add his own humble praise, he would say, 
that whatever of beauty and of pathos he 
had conceived, but could not shadow forth 
in language, has been caught and embhod- 
ied in the few and simple lines of this 
sketch.” 


As has already been said, Hawthorne was 
not, at the time of this publication, engaged 
to the designer of the outline sketch to 
which he so delicately and generously as- 
signed a finer scope than that of his own 
words in the exquisite story which called 
forth the drawing, and there is good ground 
for saying that at that period neither the 
romancer nor the artist had forecast the 
future so far as to imagine that nearer rela- 
tion which afterward united them. But 
when the sister of Mrs. Hawthorne asked 
the author of ‘‘ The Gentle Boy” whether 
he thought the drawing carried out his idea, 
he replied, referring to the portraiture of 
the youth in that drawing: ‘‘I shall never 
think of Ibrahim otherwise than as he 
appears there.” 


Such is the history of the ‘mysterious 
quarto.” 


Boston, Mass. - 





FRANCES, BARONESS BUNSEN. 
BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 


Who has formed a just conception of the 
highest attainable type of womanhood? In 
all that has been written during the last 
thirty years, by so many earnest writers, 
both men and women, we hardly remember 
one who has seriously attempted a distinct 
and comprehensive delineation of it. What 
rights in civil and social life may woman 
fairly claim to have all recognize as hers? 
To what pursuits, as the practical business 
of her life, is it fit that she devote herself, 
and to what distinctions may she properly 
asvire? Where shall the line be drawn 
between her legitimate ephere of action and 
that of man? To what extent may she 
wisely enter into the ordinary competitions 
of life, side by side with the other sex, 
without losing what seems naturally most 
distinctive and charming in her own? Is 
she constitutionally capable of the highest 
intellectual achievements? Such as these 
have been the questions most prominently 
propounded and discussed ; questions on 
all sides of which much may easily 
be said, and which, because they 
so largely stand related to special theo- 
ries, are difficult to be settled defi. 
nitely. We by no means intend to inti- 
mate that no good has resulted from the 
general agitation of the subject. On the 
contrary, we believe that not a little has 
really been gained, and that other good 
fruits are to appear in due time. 

But, nevertheless, we gravely doubt wheth- 
er it is in these theoretical and abstract 
discussions that most is to be learned. To 
study the concrete is certainly the more 
interesting and, at least for many purposes, 
the far more instructive way. Instead of 
debating the rights, duties, and possibilities 
of woman, with the purpose of so determin- 
ing what she may or can be and do, we very 
much prefer to study the individual exam- 











ples presented in actual life of what some 
women have been personally and waat they 
have in fact achieved. The faithful bioz- 
raphy of one woman who has been symmetri- 
cally developed into an eminent measure of 
completeness, and has exhibited her high 
qualities in a noble life, may teach lessons 
at once definite and conclusive as to the 
highest ideal of womanhood. The careful 
study of the lives of several such persons 
differently constituted and conditioned, so 
presenting womanly character and power 
in many forms, seems far more likely to 
lead one up to a just conception of the 
whole subject in its widest scope than any 
abstruse and general speculations, however 
ingenious they may be. 

The judgment now expressed—not by any 
means & new one—has been reaffirmed and 
reimpressed in reading lately (in common, 
we hope, with very many others) the rarely 
excellent biography of Frances, Baroness 
Bunsen, by Augustus J. C. Hare. We 
propose to speak not of the biography, 
however, but of the remarkable woman it 
exhibits. The merit of the book lies very 
much in the admirable distinctness ard 
simplicity with which, chiefly in her own 
letters, it delineates a life and character so 
worthy to be studied that in the interest 
this awakens the delineator and his skill are 
forgotten in the contemplation of the pic- 
ture. It is the picture of a woman who 
from her earliest years enjoyed the best 
facilities for personal culture and used well 
her opportunities. Accustomed even when 
a child to associate with people of refine- 
ment, she acquired, as, if naturally,the ease 
and freedom, as well as the elegance of 
manners, which one must always associate 
with the ideal woman. So in respect to 
intellectual culture. She had every advan- 
tage at her command, and her whole mature 
life showed how rich and varied were her 
attainments. As she came forward, from 
the time of her marriage.to take her place in 
the society to which her husband's position 
and character introduced her, during their 
long residence at Rome, she was brought 
almost daily into close contact with edu- 
cated men and women,devoted to the higher 
forms of art, and with distinguished people 
from the different countries of Europe. She 
was able to me 2t them all with dignity and 
grace, and to converse and correspond with 
them in their own languages, in a way that 
commanded respect and admiration to an 
eminent degree. One reads the history of 
her social life with wonder at the breadth 
of Knowledge, the versatility, the enerzy 
and tact with which she met the demands 
of society upon her, and at the healthful 
and stimulating influence which she habit- 
ually exerted. Few persons who have lived 
for society alone have seemed to fill in it a 


larger place than she did. 

With all this, however, the Baroness 
Bunsen was as conspicuous an example of 
efficiency and success in domestic life as if 
nothing beyond that had any share of her at- 
tention. Nothing could well be more beauti- 
ful and complete than her life as a wife and 
mother. Married to a man of commanding 
person and polished manners, of rare gifts 
and culture, and of deep religious convic- 
tions and high purposes of life, she not only 
won and permanently kept his profound 
affection and made herself the central at- 
traction and perpetual joy of his home from 
first to last; but became also the intelligent 
companion of his studies, the sharer of his 
best aspirations, in a word, the complement 
of his whole being. As the mother of a nu- 
merous family, her personal attention to 
the education and training of her children 
seemed so unwearied as to leave nothing 
forgotten or neglected ; and, as the result of 
her fidelity, she saw them grow up 8 
Christian household, and was herself the 
object of their reverent affection to her 
latest days. The unfailing courage and the 
cheerfulness of spirit with which she met 
the vicissitudes of her husband’s fortunes, 
the repeated changes of her place of resi- 
dence, involving the breaking up of old 
associations and friendships, and the bur- 
dens of domestic care and sorrow, exbibited 
a strencth of character which was the more 
remarkable because she had nothing mascu- 
line about her, but was distinguished for 
tr. : womanly sensibility. She was neither 
disheartened by trials nor daunted by diffi- 
culties, whether foreseen or actually en- 
countered; a firmness of. soul which, of 
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‘ complished? It is seen that she can make 


course, largely contributed to the happiness 
of her home. 

Most interesting of all, perhaps, among 
the characteristics of this really extraordi- 
nary woman was the high moral tone, the 
thoroughly Christian spirit which pervaded 
her whole life. She early went beyond the 
mere letter of Christian truth, in which she 
had been well instructed, and became a 
Christian in heart. Her piety was decided, 
intelligent, and profound, and, therefore, 
maintained itself under conditions through 
much of her life that weuld not generally 
be thought favorable to spiritual progress. 
Obliged by Baron Bupsen’s official relations 
to mingle much with the society of fashion- 
able life, she evidently did not find in it her 
most congenial element nor enter into its 
peculiar spirit. While she heartily sympa- 
thized with the general aim of her hus- 
band’s literary labors and his earnest enthu- 
sinsm in his chief lines of study, she sur- 
passed him in soundness of judgment and 
English common sense,as well as in spiritual 
insight and experience; and there can be no 
doubt that to a certain extent she served as 
a balance-wheel,that steadied the movements 
of his rapid, bold, speculative, and some- 
times too sanguine mind. He, happily, ap- 
preciated both her wisdom and goodness, 
and so habitually felt their salutary influ- 
ence. It was manifestly to this that he 
owed much of the spiritual life and fervor 
which so conspicuously marked his later 
years. In her letters, more fully perhaps 
than in anything else, we find exhibited the 
purity of purpose, the desire to benefit 
others, the just views of life and duty, the 
healthfulness of religious feeling, and the 
sympathy with God and with all the good 
which are some of the chief elements of 
eminent Christian excellence. 

It is not wonderful that a woman dis- 
tincuished by such characteristics should 
have been admired and loved, and in her 
later years venerated, by all who knew her. 
Kings and queens, princes, princesses, and 
nobles enjoyed her society and delighted to 
do her honor when, during the remaining 
years after the death of Bunsen, there were 
no political reasons,nothing but her personal 
character, to demand it. That character 
seemed to grow ever richer and nobler in 
its manifestations. One of the most charm- 
ing things about it, too, was the entire 
absence of any appearance of self-conscious- 
ness, any desire or endeavor to attract atten- 
tion to herself. Throughout the remarkable 
correspondence with her mother, her hus- 
band, her children, and so many others, 
while the style is clear as crystal and the 
language felicitous and strong, one can 
discover no attempt at writing with effect. 
One knows not whether to admire most the 
easy elegance, the wealth of good sense 
and varied knowledge, or the charming 
Christian spirit which everywhere pervade 
her letters. 

It has been no part of our purpose,in what 
we have said, to bestow undiscriminating 
praise; and we have no fear that anybody 
who has gone over the record of the life of this 
interesting woman will think that we have 
doneso. We have simply given the impres- 
sion which a careful study of her character as 
a whole has made upon us, and do not think 
that we have said anything which the facts 
as they apnear in her history do not fully 
justify. Where else can such a mass of 
diversified correspondence be found, writ- 
ten by a woman in close contact with life 
and the world, without the slightest alloy 
of frivolous gossip, of ill-nature in any 
form, or of hasty opinions and harsh judg- 
ments; but, on the contrary, breathing 
throughout a spirit of wisdom and goodness 
and health? It is eminently in such an ex- 
ample as the Baroness Bunsen presents 
that one is to study to advantage, in the 
concrete, the answer to the ‘question: 
“‘What, under the conditions of modern 
social life, can woman do that shall be seen 
and acknowledged to be great and good and 
honorable, worthy of living to have ac- 


the utmost of her opportunities to cultivate 
herself in manners, mind, and heart; that 
she can enter on any sphere in life to which 
Providence may lead her, with the high 
purpose of filling that spliere in the power 
and beauty of an earnest fidelity to duty, 
and with the self-devotion that secks its 
highest joy in blessing others by shedding 
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around it; that. if a wife .and mother, she 
may shine in. her home as the sun among 
the planets, and find scope for her highest 
powers in bringing to her husband wise 
and strong companionship, and educating 
and training her children for useful and 
honorable life; and,-finally,that, in whatever 
position placed, she may secure for herself 
the noblest satisfactions and command the 
respect of all, by exhibiting daily the dis- 
tinctive Christian graces and virtues in 
living to do good to the extent of her 
highest power. One has only to contrast 
the life of such a woman with that of one 
who, without any high purpose, seeks only 
how she may please herself with the follies 
of the fashionable world to see how truly 
noble is the one and how mean and pitiful 
the other. Of course, we do not intend 
to say that every woman who will can be 
what Madame Bunsen was. She had un- 
doubtedly rare natural powers, rare train- 
ing, rare opportunities, and so may be 
regarded as to some extent an exceptional 
example; but, admitting this, it would 
seem that only good can result to any from 
the thoughtful study of the career of one 
who came so near to realizing the ideal 
woman in actual form and life. 





THE FALL! 
BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


No bud to bloom, no beak to sing, 
No flower to greet the eager eye, 
No oriole with golden wing, 
No song between the earth and sky; 
And yet the palpitating air 
Pours benedictions everywhere. 





No cooing of the wildwood dove, 
No nests of music overhead, 
No showers of fruit from boughs above, 
No pulsing sap from leaves of red; 
But the crisp air, in silence, brings 
Sweet health upon its healing wings. 


No dandelion lights the road, 
No daisy cheers the cooling shade, 
No lover haunts the solitude, 
No sylvan sounds charm man or maid; 
But a vast blossom seems the sun, 
For all the world to look upon. 


No odors borne upon the air, 
No fragrant wind that whispers soft, 
No angels on the rainbow stair, 
No whirr of wings from clouds aloft ; 
But under the cerulean wall 
Mantles of light and beauty fall. 
New Yor« City. 





IS IT RIGHT? 
A PROTEST. 





BY A PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER. 


Amone the things in which we Presby- 
terians of all kinds, in common with other 
people, expose ourselves most justly to 
criticism is the disposition to unduly exalt 
our own history. This was done very 
notably in the Edinburgh Council, and it 
was done almost as notably in the recent 
Philadelphia Council. Mark, for example, 
the eloquent and able opening sermon of 
Rev. Dr. Paxton. I quote: 

‘* A fourth characteristic of Presbyterian- 

ism is its intimate connection with civil 
and religious liberty. This is, undoubtedly, 
one of our historic characteristics; but we 
have time only for a single glance.” 
Then follows, in proof, a description of the 
course pursued by our Presbyterian ances- 
tors in Scotland, in connection with the 
great struggles there. Now, is it true, as 
so commonly claimed by us, that in those 
struggles,and in the corresponding struggles 
in England, our Presbyterian ancestors 
stood for liberty as such? That they stood 
for their own liberty, and stood forit with 
a devotion. whose splendor has seldom, if 
ever, been surpassed, every one will admit 
at once. But how about other people’s lib- 
erties? -In réply, I affirm that those Presby- 
terians stood for the suppression of such 
liberties as devotedly and, I will add, as 
conscientiously as for the establishment 
and perpetuation of their own. The proof 
does not come from afar. It is at hand. 

Look first at the gréat Covenants which, 
probably, more nearly than aught else, save 
the Westminster Standards, represent the 
Presbyterianism of that age. The first of 
these was known as “‘ The National Cove- 
nant or the Confession of Faith” (not the 
Westminster Confession). It had a very 





the sweet influences of a generous love 
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‘with his subscription of the Solemn League 


scribed in 1580; again, by persons of ail 
ranks in 1581; again in 1590; again, in the 
language of itstitle, ‘‘ subscribed by Barons, 
Nobles, Gentlemen, Burgesses, Ministers, 
and Commons, in 1638, approven by the 
General Assembly, 1688 and 1689; and sub- 
scribed again by persons of: all ranks and 
qualities inthe year 1639, by an ordinance 
of council, upon the supplication of the 
General Assembly, an act of the General 
Assembly, certified by an act of Parliament, 
1640”; and, finally, in compliance with 
the urgent and persistent demands of the 
Scottish Presbyterians, subscribed by 
Charles IT, in 1650 and 1651, as being, along 


and Covenant, the one prime and only con- 
dition of their restoring him to power. This 
outline of its history shows that it was 
wholly and vitally Presbyterian. Nothing 
could be more so. Two or three extracts 
will indicate its character. 

In its quoting with high approval various 
acts of Parliament (Scottish) we find this, 
among many other like things: 

«|, docondemn all erroneous books, 
and writs containing erroneous doctrine 
acainst the religion presently professed, or 
containing superstitious rites and ceremo- 
nies papistical, . and ordains the 
home-bringers of them to be punished 
. . . and ordains the users of them to be 
punished for the second fault as idolaters.” 


The religion ‘‘ presently professed,” any 
opposition to which in doctrine or worship 
was to be punished as idolatry, by death 
was simply Old School Presbyterianism of 
the most stalwart kind. 

Again, after quoting acts of the Scottish 
Parliament setting up the Nationa] Religion 
(Presbyterian), it says: 

‘* Which by manifold acts of Parliament, 
all within this realm are bound to profess, to 
subscribe the articles thereof, to recant all 
doctrine and errors repugnant to any of the 
said articles, and all magistrates, 
sheriffs, etc., . . . are ordained to 
search, apprehend, and punish all con- 
traveners; . . . that none shall be re- 
puted as loyal and faithful subjects to our 
sovereign Lord or his authority, but be 
punishable as rebellers and gainstanders of 
the same who shall not give their confession 
and make their profession of the. said true 
religion.” 

Could anything be more sweeping in its 
intolerance than this? 

Again, in the language of this Covenant 4 
the duty of the magistrate was to ‘‘main- 
tain the true religion of Christ Jesus,” 
which, according to the whole letter and 
spirit of this Covenant, was the strictest old 
Presbyterianism, and nothing else; ‘‘ and 
that they should be careful to root out of 
their empire all heretics and enemies to the 
true worship of God who shall be convict- 
ed by the true Kirk of God of the foresaid 
crimes.” 

These quotations are sufficient to indicate 
the character of that Covenant. 

Not less eminent as a Presbyterian docu- 
ment is the ‘‘Solemn League and Cove- 
nant.” Its history can be briefly given. 
England had got into trouble with her 
king and her bishops, and called on Scot- 
land to help her out of that trouble. The 
Solemn League was to be the perpetual 
bond of union between the three kingdoms. 
Scotland was almost exclusively Presbyteri- 
an. England, too, or the parliamentary 
party of England, revolting from Episcopa- 
cy, had proposed to adopt the religion cf 
Presbyterian Scotland. As shown in the 
Westminster Assembly and the Parliament, 
Presbyterianism was greatly in the ascend- 
ant—had the power, indeed, as historians 
show, in nearly all departments of the 
state. The Solemn League and Covenant 
was, then, a Presbyterian document. One 
quotation is sufficient to indicate its charac- 
ter. 

“TI. That we shall, in like manner, en- 
deavor the extirpation of Popery, Prelacy, 
superstition, heresy, schism, profaneness, 
and whatsoever shall be found contrary to 
sound doctrine and the power of godliness.” 

If any should reply that this is what we 
all are to do—viz., endeavor the extirpation 
of heresy, schism, ete.—but, of course, this 
is to be hy moral endeavor, and not by the 
sword, I answer that, according to the 
whole tenor of these Covenants end the 
various acts passed for their enforcement— 
according to the tenor, indeed, of that whole 
history—it was extirpation by the sword 
that was chiefly meant. 





large history in Scotland. It was first sub- 
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Edinburgh, August 80th, 1689, entitled 
‘Act Ordaining by Ecclesiastical Authori- 
ty the Subscription of the Confession of 
Faith and Covenant with the Assembly’s 
Declaration,” we find this: 

**And having, withal, supplicated His 
Majesty’s high commissioner and the Lords 
of His Majesty’s honorable Privy Council 
to enjoin [Italics mine] by act of council 
all the liezes in time coming to subscribe 
the Confession of Faith and Covenant.” 


Also this: 

“And in all humility supplicate His 
Majesty’s high commissioner and the honor 
able estates of Parliament by their authori- 


ty to ratify and enjoin the same, under all 
civil pains.” 


Note especially ‘‘all civil pains.” That in- 
cludes death. 

In compliance with these Presbyterian 
solicitations, the Parliament at Edinburgh, 
June, 1840, passed an iron-clad act,of which 
the following is an extract: ‘‘. . . or- 
dain and command the said Confession and 
Covenant to be subscribed by all His Majes- 
ty’s subjects, of what rank and quality so- 
ever, wnder all civil pains.” [Italics mine.] 

Not Jess important than these covenants 

and the sweeping intolerance with which 
they were enjoined, and much more 
familiar tous, is the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith, the great Presbyterian docu- 
ment of that century and, for that matter, 
of the present century too. Ido not refer 
to our American editions, for in two im- 
portant chapters it has been altered by near- 
ly all our American bodies; but to that 
Confession as originally adopted and as still 
remaining in all the foreign churches of 
Scottish descent (including the Canadian), 
representing, at least, three-fifths of the 
whole Presbyterian family descended from 
Scotland. Under ‘Civil Magistrate” we 
read, ch. 28, sec. 8: 
» “The civil macistrate . hath 
authority, and it is his duty to take orders 
that all blasphemies and heresies 
_be suppressed, all corruptions and abuses in 
worship and discipline prevented or re- 
formed.” 

It is to be remembered that every depart- 
ure from the Confession of Faith, as then 
adopted, was understood as heresy. Ac- 
cording to the above extract, all heresy was’ 
to be suppressed by the magistrate. That 
magistrate must, of course, use the sword, 
if other remedies fail. Every departure 
from the Confession of Faith was, then, 
to be suppressed, if need be, by the sword. 
As we have seen, this was infull accord 
with the Covenants and the various terrible 
acts passed for the enforcing of both the 
Covenants and the Confession. 

If any one still persists in having doubts 
about this, let him read ‘‘ Baillie’s Letters.” 
Robert Baillie, D.D., a thoroughgoing 
Presbyterian, rightly reputed one of the 
ablest, best, and most reasonable men of his 
country and church, was sent by Scotland 
as one of the eminent Scottish commission- 
ers to the Westminster Assembly. His 
letters, extending from 1637 to 1662, cover 
what will probably be regarded as the most 
eventful era, not simply in Scottish history, 
but in all British history, and are generally 
agreed to be the fullgst and best of all the 
contemporary authorities of that day. 
While they are all extremely interesting and 
valuable on a great variety of subjects, 
those pertaining to the Westminster Assem- 
bly are especially full and valuable. It is 
impossible for any person of candor, in 
reading those letters, to come to any other 
conclusion than that the design and the ef- 
fort of the majority of that Assembly was 
to enforce Presbyterianism, stiff and 
stalwart in doctrine, polity, and worship, 
without any dissent or toleration whatever, 
by the sword, not only in Scotland, but in 
England, too, with its entire population, 
where it was distasteful to many of the 
people. It is as plain as the sunbeam. The 
Independents asked simply that, granting 
Presbyterianism to be the established re- 
ligion, they might have the bare liberty to 
keep up separate organizations, at their own 
expense. But such toleration was by the 
Presbyterian majority denounced in un- 
measured terms, as one of the greatest of 
all sins. Anabaptists, Independents, and 
Arminians (Baptists, Congregationalists, and 
Methodists,as we now say) were ‘‘ sectaries,” 
and sectaries were not to be tolerated at all, 
any more than Utah polygamists are to be 
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tolerated by us. When the sectaries under 
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Cromwell had achieved what the Presby- 
terian armies, both Scottish and English, 
with their terrible greediness, iewdness, 
crime, and inefficiency, had utterly failed 
to accomplish, the bitterness against these 
sectaries did not diminish, but increased, 
and demand after demand was made of the 
Parliament by the Assembly that they be 
suppressed. In compliance with these de- 
mands, the ‘‘ Act for the suppression of 
Blasphemies and Heresies” was at length 
passed by that Presbyterian Parliament. 
This act, which for its sweep and tenor has 
probably never been surpassed in the histo- 
ry of legislation, would either have put to 
death or shut up in the terrible prisons of 
that age every man—be he Unitarian, Quak- 
er, Congregationalist, Baptist, or Armin- 
ian—who dare to oppose in any way the as- 
cendant Presbyterianism. True,this law was 
soon exploded, because the English people 
could not and would not stand it; but for 
this our Presbyterian ancestors are entitled 
to no credit whatever. It was exploded 
not by them, but in spite of them; and the 
effect is seen in the dread of Presbyterian- 
ism which remains in England to this day. 
Those who inquire why our Presbyterian- 
ism, from being the established religion, has 
sunk nearly out of sight in England may 
well ask whether this is not one of the 
leading causes. 

And let it be observed just here thatin 
the platform of the Alliance, as quoted by 
Dr. Morris,in Tae InpEPENDENT of Sep- 
tember 23d, there is a misapprehension of 
the facts as given in these histories. The 
Presbyterian Alliance says that platform 
** will be ready, as heretofore, to join with 
other churchesin Christian fellowship, and 
in advancing the eause of the Redeemer on 
the general principle, maintained and 
taught in Reformed Confessions, that the 
Church of God on earth, though composed 
of many members, is one body,” etc. Now, 


of those ‘‘ Reformed Confessions” the 
** Westminster” is to Presbyterians the 
chief. But that Confession doesn’t teach 


that doctrine in that sense at all. Not at 
all. It does teach that ‘ the visible Church 
is composed of all those, throughout the 
world, who profess the true religion, togeth- 
er with their children”; but, plainly, as 
shown by the whole history of the Assem- 
bly, it limited ‘‘ those who profess the true 
religion” to the reeeivers not only of the 
Confession, but also of the polity and wor- 
ship established by the Assembly. All oth- 
ers—such as Congrerationalists, Baptists, 
and Arminians—professed not the true, 
but a very false religion. To such the men of 
the Confession hadn't the slightest notion 
of extending any fellowship other than the 
fellowship of force. If Dr. Morris had at 
that day written of the Arminians in the 
brotherly, excellent spirit which marks the 
article making the above extract, he would 
have suffered for itin a way he wouldn’t 
have forgotten very soon. 

Very much more might be given, every 
word of it from friendly and contemporary 
authorities, regarding the spirit of the Pres- 
byterianism of that age. And, if reference 
be made to the preceding century, here is 
Thomas Cartwright, professor of divinity at 
Cambridge University, who was in his repre- 
sentative character the Hodge of that age, 
who wrote: ‘‘I deny that upon repentance 
there ought to beany pardon of death. . . . 
Heretics ought to be put to death now. If 
this be bloody and extreme, I am content 
to be so counted with the Holy Ghost.” But 
from all such examples, with which the 
history of that day is crowded, I turn away. 
Suffice it to say it is not true, not one word 
of it, that the Presbyterians of that age 
were the friends of liberty as such. 

Neither is it true that systematically and 
consistently they were the friends of the 
people, or the rule of the people in matters 
either ecclesiastic or civil. When we come 
to this, we find a tangled mass that is ex- 
ceedingly hard to unravel. To trace one 
thread of consistency clear through from 
end to end on that subject is as difficult « 
matter as I have ever undertaken. But 
may not this be the one doctrine unformu- 
lated, but implied and real, which joined 
those apparent inconsistencies together as a 
harmonious whole—viz., that those whe 
were on God's side were to join with God 
in bringing, by force if need be, all others 
under his feet? The king who was thought 
to be for God must compel the nobili 








people, and the Church to submit. Hence 
monarchical Erastianism. The nobility, 
being thought to be for God, must compel 
the other three estates to submit. Hence 
aristocratic Erastianism. The Church,thiak- 
ing itself for God, must use the same com- 
pulsion. Hence “‘Hildebrandism.” The 
people, in their turn, were to do the same. 
Hence Democracy, achieved, if need be, 
by revolution. Whichever estate was for 
God must rule all the others. Accordingly, 
we find all these ideas in apparently utter 
confusion, but, after all, in real harmony. 
“Everything by turnsand nothing long,” 
and yet all joining in the one thing above 
named; a very pious thing, in one sense, it 
is true, but utterly inconsistent with the 
natural rights of mankind. I believe this 
will explain what was to me, at first blush, 
the queen of all confessional inconsisten- 
cies—viz , the insertion of as complete an 
Erustian clause as was ever written right 
in the middle of a creed framed by men 
who boasted of their opposition to Erasrtian- 
ism.* See Confession of Faith (old form) 
ch. 23, sec. 3, last clause. The magis- 
trate ‘“‘hath power to provide 
that whatever be transacted in them 
[Synods] be according to the mind of God.” 

Our Presbyterian ancestors, then, were 
neither for impartial liberty nor for the 
supremacy of the people. 

That in this regard they stood alone J 
would not for a moment affirm. That was 
an age of intolerance. I have spoken of the 
Independents. But they, too, were intoler- 
ant when in power. Witness New England, 
with her Cotton Mather and the rest. The 
doctrine of the impartial liberty of thought, 
or, putting it more broadly, the philosophic 
doctrine that conscience ought to be en- 
franchised, on the ground of its inherent 
sanctity, was a doctrine which then was 
just ‘standing at the threshold of the 
world knocking for admitance.” It did not 
have many to respond to its knocking, ex- 
cept among the hated Quakers. But I do 
affirm that our Presbyterian ancestors were 
among the last to make that response. 
Against the toleration of heresy by the 
state they fasted, prayed, and protested, as 
against one of the very worst of all evils, 
with all the immense energy of which they 
were supremely capable. Not till long 
after Henry Vane and some others among 
Congregationalists, Roger Williams and his 
Providence associates among Baptists, such 
men as Tillotson among Episcopalians, and 
Fenelon and the Baltimores among Catho- 
lics had opened that door was it opened by 
a single Presbyterian of note anywhere. 
Indeed, I do not find a single instance of 
that doctrine being received among us un- 
til good Presbyterian Dr. Witherspoon and 
his Presbyterian disciple, young James 
Madison, set it in honor in American states- 
manship, just before our War of Independ- 
ence. 

The writer of this article is a Presbyteri- 
an minister. Not only so, but is supposed 
to be alineal descendant of one of the 
most prominent of the Scottish Covenan- 
ters. Moreover, his immediate ancestors 
and his numerous kindred, including some 
ministers and elders of prominence, are 
almost to a man, Presbyterians of nearly 
the most straitest kind. He himself claims 
to be loyal to that order. Then why these 
strictures? The answer is easy. On par 
with all other creeds, let us have the creed 
of absolute truth, whatever may suffer by 
it. On par with all other heresies, let us 
throw off the heresy of misrepresentation, 
whatever may be apparently gained by it. 

Especially is this important just now. 
The age of one-sidedness in looking at the 
struggles of our ancestors is rapidly pass- 
ing away. Under the leadership of such 
men as Hallam, Green, Knight, and others, 
there is rapidly developing the spirit of true 
criticism in history, the making it not the 
special pleading of a narrow attorney, like 
the Hetherington school, but the calm rul- 
ing of the judge who wishes to know only 
the facts. And now, under this lofty im- 
pulse, behold what a goodly and increasing 
company, chiefly of the young, real students 
of history, there comes to possess the land. 
The woods are full of them. They read 
what we write and hear what we preach. 
In their presence we dare not, in safety to 


* The reader will remember that by Erastianism we 









the Church and to its standing among 
them, vary from the real, honest, scientific 
truth, in order to give honor to our kind, 
be it Presbyterian, Methodist, or any other. 
The cause thus supported must inevitably 
suffer, and its supporters must suffer too. 
Better far than that by perpetually quoting, 
for our support, one side of Bancroft, like 
the Observer kind of people, while palpably 
ignoring the other side, and doing all such 
unseemly things, we just stand out before 
the world and acknowledge that our ances- 
tors were wrong. Instead of striking an atti- 
tude at our Alliance gatherings and saying 
‘Behold what a splendid set of fellows we 
and our fathers have been!” it would be 
more according to God’s Bible way if we 
would humble ourselves for our own and 
our fathers’s transgressions, ‘Not only 
would it be more acceptable to God; but 
it would certainly be better in the end be- 
fore the keenly observing world. 





BRITAIN AND THE BASUTOS. 


BY E. B. BIGGAR. 





THERE is scarcely a tribe of natives in all 
Africa possessing a more interesting history 
than the Basutos, a large portion of whom 
have within the past three months broken 
out into open rebellion, on account of the 
new policy of forcible disarmament of 
the tribe pursued by the ministry of the 
Cape. Ata period estimated to be about 
the beginning of the present century, a 
branch of the extensive Betchuanas, among 
whom Dr. Moffat labored, migrated from 
the great interior plains into a new land 
lying between the Orange and the Vaal 
Rivers. It was a country of steep and 
rugged mountains, of deep gorges and pic. 
turesque and fertile valleys. But, though 
they made the mountains their home, and 
came down into the valleys only to till the 
soil or graze their cattle, they were not al- 
lowed to possess the country in peace, The 
neighboring cians and migratory hordes 
attacked them one after another and har- 
rassed them for years, till at length they 
were reduced to the extremest poverty. 
Still hounded like dogs, but still ‘cling- 
ing to their liberty, they were reduced 
by want and war into habitual cancibalism. 
They formed the only knuwn instance, ex. 
cept the tribe mentioned by Mr. Stanley, of 
an African tribe practicing such horrors. It 
was in this crisis that the tribe, then on the 
verge of extinction, found a new chieftain 
in the person of Moshesh, a member of the 
great house of Monaheng. Moshesh hus- 
banded the almost completely exhausted 
strength of his band with much practi- 
cal wisdom, defending his mountain 
strongholds and keeping the cattle upon 
their flat tops, without carrying the war into 
the valleys. His enemies at last began to 
quarrel among themselves, and he took ad- 
vantage of their mutual enmity. He also 
proved himself to be a shrewd diplomat, by 
conceding a certain allotment of land 
around Thaba Nebo to the Baralongs, one of 
the belligerent tribes, whose friendship, thus 
gained, has not been broken to this day. 
Another clan, the Bataung, under Maletsane, 
were located to the west of the Culeden 
River, and a period of peace was at length 
gained, only to be broken soon by an inroad 
of the powerful Matebele. Moshesh, by 
careful provisions on his impregnable moun- 
tain fastnesses, managed to starve his 
new enemies out. Then the Bergenaar 
Karannas followed, with their fierce troops 
of mounted men, armed with guns, till it 
seemed that war and ravages and miseries 
would never cease for the Basutos. 

It was during this (1833) second dark 
period that the Rev. M. Cassalis, a French 
Protestant missionary, came into the land 
of the Basutos. Moshesh received him 
kindly, allowed him to teach the people, 
and even took him into his own friendly 
counsel and confidence. In a great attack 
by Moselekatse, the Matabele chief, Mo- 
shesh’s warriors hurled great stones down 
upon them from their steep hights and put 
them to rout. He followed up this victory 
by a stroke rare in the policy of an African 
chief. He pursued his defeated enemy with 
a present of cattle, and gainéd their good 
will and friendship from that time forth. 

But even yet peace was not to rest with 
the tribe. Trouble now came from the 
whites. The Boer emigrants had moved 
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and disputes soon arose about the bound- 
aries, The intrusion of the Boers was re- 
sented with maraudings and cattle thefts, 
till Major Marden, the British resident of 
the territory, attacked the Basutos. His 
force was small and he was defeate& The 
British General Cathcart now took up the 
fight, and appeared with 2,000 men at 
Platberg, a now deserted mission-station 
near Moshesh’s stronghold. On this. wild 
mountain-top, called Thaba. Bosigo, Mo- 
shesh prepared to defend himself. A pre- 
liminary battle was fought below, in which 
the British had sixty killed and many 
wounded; but Moshesh, on the demand of 
the General, came to terms and agreed to 
surrender acertain number of cattle and 
horses. These terms were gladly accepted 
by the General, who would have found it 
difficult to dislodge the chief. A peace 
was concluded. 

But the Free State, now independent, 
again came into collision with the Basutos; 
and the result was a third great relapse 
into the most savage war that ever took 
place between white and black in South 
Africa. The Basutos were reduced to the 
last extreme of poverty, hunger, and 
misery ; while, with these evils, that of cruel- 
ty of disposition was engenderci, till canni- 
balism once more became rampant. Yet 
the fighting went on, till not only 
the fighting force of the Boers was 
reduced, but the little state itself brought 
to the verge of financial ruin. At last, after 
four years of such warfare, and when the 
Boers had taken two or three strongholds, 
Moshesh appealed to the British to take his 
tribe under their protection, It was done, 
and ia 1869 a kind of protectorate estab- 
lished over the country. The chief was still 
to hold his place; but the highest authority 
was the British resident, to whom appeal 
from the chief could be made. The lands 
were to be kept inviolate for the Basutos, 
and the revenues administered for their 
own benefit. 

A new era now dawned for Basutoland: 
The missionaries, who had worked, appar-- 
ently, so vainly hitherto, now began to ex- 
tend their operations; but the evils of war 
lived a long time. Moshesh had done a: 
great deal against cannibalism; but it was: 
several years before it could be suppressed. 
Gradual'y, however, the people began to 
settle into pastoral and agricultural life,. 
and the discovery of diamonds in Griqua- 
land West drew a large number of laborers 
there, who returned with their earnings and 
began to erect more comfortable homes 
New mission stations and schools were 
erected throughout the country; and, final 
ly, thriving industrial schools were estab- 
lished among them, and a fast-increasing 
public revenue devoted to public works. 
Out of a small hut tax a surplus revenue 
of £20,000 was obtained, and up to this 
year their educational and moral prosperity, 
under the persevering labors of devoted 
ministers, became without a parallel in 
South African history. In 1875 the value 
of their property acquired in this short 
period was £800,000, and the territory ex- 
ported 390,000 bushels of maize, 2,000 baies 
of wool, while there were 217,732 head of cat 
tle, 308,080 sheep, and 215,485 goats owned 
in the land. There were 40 missionary 
schools, attended by 2,000 children; and 90 
other schools, on which £5,000 was spent 
in 1878. The industrial schools, in which 
useful trades were taught, has enabled 
them to make a large part of their own 
wagons, harness, and clothing. The popu- 
lation steadily increased, till now it is about 
140,000. 

Unfortunately, during the spread of the- 
Zulu troubles a petty chief, named 
Marasi, became discontented. and, through 
the timid course pursued by one of 
the under-magistrates, broke out into- 
open rebellion. After some months. 
of besieging his stronghold, Marasi was - 
killed and his fortress taken. The colonial | 
ministry then decided to confiscate his terri- - 
tory, in breach of the terms of the protector- - 
ate. This step had at last to be abandoned, . 
in deference to the Home Government; but: 
an act fraught with even greater danger: 
was now exerted by the ministry in power. 

The recent act, by which any tribe could! 

be disarmed of their guns, on such a meas-- 

ure being deemed necessary by the colonial - 
government, was applied not only to Ma. 
but to the whole Basuto na 
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tion. The Basutos sent petitions against 
disarmament to the colonial and imperial 
governments, and, owing to their untar- 
nished loyalty ever since they had been 
taken under British protection, they had 
many sympathizers throughout the colony; 
but their petitions did not prevail. The 
policy of force was carried out, and the 
colonial prime minister, who, as he himself 
ope | stated, believed in the omnipotence 
of civilization, rather than the omnipotence 
of the Gospel, now has a war for the coun- 
try to settle. It is true, a large part of the 
tribe, including Letsie, the principai chief, 
a son of the late Moshesh, remain loyal 
still; but there appears to be a general 
feeling of unrest created by these recent 
measures, and Sir Garnet Wolseley’s pre- 
diction regarding the consequences of 
a forcible disarmament of the native 
tribes may meet with a sad fulfill- 
iment. It seems a strange Gommniebtaty 
on human capabilities of government that 
one act of “‘ legislation” should thus scatter 
to the winds the fruits of the spiritual 
labors of a generation. In making this 
remark, I am not to be understood as assert- 
ing that the public sentiment of the Cape 
has been most at fault in the origin of these 
troubles. The Cape public, there is evi- 
dence to show, were not alive to the real 
design of the disarmament till it was too 
late, In regard to this there seems to be 
fiuch misapprehension in England, both 
among statesmen ahd people, who até tow 
inclined to shift the whole of the tesponsi- 
bility on the people of the Cape, with whom 
such a policy never originated. 

Care Tows, Sovrh AfRica. 





A HUMBUG SPEARED. 


THE REV. DASHAWAY CROMO, D.D.; ON 
THE FLOOR OF THE SYNOD OF 
BAINTS’ REST. 


REPORTED EXCLUSIVELY FoR THE INDEPENDENT, 
BY THE REV. JAMES M. MAXWELL. 


At the meeting of the Saints’ Rest Syncd, 
in October last; there sprang up what for 
that locality was a remarkably animated 
and brilliant discussion. 

The cause of the debate was the unques- 
tionable evidence produced in the report of 
the Board of Education to the effect that 
there is an alarming decrease in the num- 
ber of candidates looking toward the Gos- 
pel ministry in the Presbyterian Church. 
The aim of the heated, protracted, and 
ofientimes ingenious and dramatic argu- 
mentation was to solve the abstruse conun- 
drum ‘‘ Why?”—wwhy the diminution? 

Toward the Close of the session, after re- 
- peated attempts to get the ear of the méd- 
érator, Rev. Dr. Cromo, the orator of Blank 
City, being a corresponding member of 
Bynod, obtained recognition, huttiedly took 
the platform, and, barring his characteris- 
tically objectionable nitro-glycerine elocu- 
tion, expressed his views on the subject of 
Ministerial Demand and Supply in utter- 
ances which are about as free from branful 
ness as the average mental bolting-cloths of 
these days furnish. He spoke after this 
manner: 

Fathers and Brethren of the Synod of 
Saints’ Rest :—Have you seriously consid- 
ered that in the eyes of a discerning public 
this hue and cry that we occasionally hear 
raised in church courts, that have nothing 
else in the way of business on the docket, 
concerning ministerial destitution in our 
ranks, is a false and cruel sham and shame? 
Have you ever thought of that? Of course, 
you all have. Our denominational re- 
views and newspapers at times also take 
the harp and join in the spectral, lachry- 
mose concert. Their sister exchanges, 
more ready to weep with those who weep 
than to rejoice with those who do rejoice, 
copy as candid what we say in jest about 
our poverty in this direction, and comment 
upon it to our dishonor. 

I venture to say that every man who has 
spoken in mournful vaticination on the 
subject to-day has now in his coat (be it 
spade-tail or frock) pockets anywhere from 
one to a dozen of letters from brethren 
without charge, begging ‘‘ for charity’s sake” 
to get them some place to preach. More- 
over, I have observed, during this discus- 
sion, the faces of the elders of this body, 
and have seen on them contention as to 
whether the facial expression shal! be lugu- 
‘brious or cynical; and in almost every case, 
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as the masquerade continued, the shades of 
expression in conflict have compromised on 
and settled into the serio-comical. Why, 
brethren of the five thousand, eight, and 
ten thousand salary-paying churches; 
brethren of the editorial tripod; brethren 
of the theological chairs, every elder in 
your ecclesiastical bounds, even to the un- 
lettered one of ancient costume from the 
temotest region of the rural districts, knows 
that the weakest of your vacant churches 
is literally overwhelmed atid bewildered 
with applications from not only shepherd- 
lings, but. great semi-lunar lettered shep- 
herds, desirous to care for the flock. 

Show me a congregation seeking a pastor 
and promising to make him ‘‘free from 
worldly cares ” to the extent of house-rent, 
horse-feed, fire-wood, and plain food and 
respectable garments for himself and fam- 
ily, and I will send that people, within a 
month, fifty ministers who will gladly take 
the place aiid pteath better sermons than 
most of us do who are in gteat city pulpits. 
What do you think of that? Yet, that’s to. 

In the face of these facts, brethren, what 
is the use in outraging the commonest ob- 
servation and every principle of common 
sense by lamentations over the dearth of 
ministers, either actual or anticipatory? 
Why send down instructions and enjoin 
pastots to stultify themselves before their 
chatges by pteaching a tiitisterial famine 
in the midst of this superabundant hatvest? 
Do you know that nearly evety time a pas- 
tor exhorts hiis people to pray and give, that 
laborers may be taised tip fot the fields ripe 
for the sickle, that he addresses among his 
hearets the wives and children of unem- 
ployed niititsters, who if many cases ate 
absolutely suffering for taittient and bread? 
The husbands of these sad women and thé 
fathers of these needy children are, in most 
cases, fait ptetthets ahd good pastors, and 
longing to be at work; biit some of them 
have mote modesty than brass in theit coti- 
position, and are loth, in the crucial pulpit 
competition of the day, to 

——" rush in where angels fear to tread.” 


It is easy for us whit ate city pastors and 
riding on the crests of the highest wavés of 
popularity to say to our unemployed breth- 
ren: ‘‘ Instead of waiting for a pulpit cush- 
ioned by others, go and make your own 
pulpit and cushion it for yourself.” That 
sounds well; but let me ask how many of 
us who give this advice have been engaged 
in this carpentering and upholstering busi- 
ness? How many? Furthermore, suppose 
you say to a brother without charge, ‘‘ You 
go over there in the bounds of Cromo’s 
church ”; or suppose I say to one of them, 
‘You begin there in the parish of my dis- 
tinguished bfother of my right (Dr. Bom- 
shell) and preach away and build up a 
church for yourself,” wouldn’t, think you, 
Cromo and Bomshell very soon complain 
to Presbytery about this? Would not the 
enterprising architect of his own fortune 
immediately find himself the interesting 
cynosure of the blue goggles of an investi- 
gating committee? 

“Oh! yes,” you say; ‘‘ but, ah!—ah!—let 
these fellows go West.” How far West, 
please? It will do well enough to tell a 
man in the seminary to turn his face to the 
setting sun, and model and build his own 
church; but when it comes to a man who 
is well nigh unroofed of hair or with iron- 
gray whiskers, a wife, nine small children 
and one at the breast, with not enough of 
money to go to market, the gun kicks 
harder than it shoots. In other words, 
such advice is despicable mockery. Men 
of this class can’t live on bottled moonshine, 
nor feed on fractions whose denominator 
is nothing. 

Some of the speakers here to-day, labor- 
ing under the phantasmagorial hallucina- 
tion that there is a famine of ministers in 
our Zion, either really or prospectively, 
have arraigned the Board of Education—the 
noblest agency of the Church—and have 
charged this imaginary deficit on its poli- 
cy or administration. That is to say, the 
position of these critics is, because we (ths 
contributing churches) feel that our manu- 
factory has done its work so well that it 
would be cruelty to continue to run it on 
full time, therefore, our servants, the im- 
mediate managers of the machine, must be 
made to smart under the lash of dereliction 
for obeying orders. As illustrative of my 
views of gentlemen who argue in this way, 





I am reminded of an occurrence in a civil 
court, Whete 4 rustic witness was placed on 
the stand and asked: ‘‘What do you know 
as to the common sense of Rettben Wovden- 
head?” Answer: ‘‘ When Reuben Wood- 
enhead is sober, he is very sensitive—as sensi- 
tive as any other man; but when Wooden- 
head is drunk, he is very much exaggerated.” 

I am warned by the clock that I am near- 
ing now the point where a speaker is like 
unto a ragged boy (to’r-d his clo’s), and 
will, therefore, sound the Orthodox alarm— 
‘* A few reflections and Ihave done.” And, 
firstly, let brethren who studiously venture 
no nearer the morning light or young dawn 
of this subjeot than the early Cock-crowing 
—brethren who are so exercised over the 
dreadful paucity of preachers that they 
cannot enter a church judicatory or sharpen 
a quill to write for the press without blub- 
bering out in tombstone eloquence and 
belles-lettres rhetoric over it—console them- 
selves With the hope that, possibly, if we 
make a just and faithful use of our present 
clerical stock in trade, the Lord will take 
care Of the remote future. 

Still, if any be distrustful about the 
Lord’s miraculously ptoviding for this 
threatened emergency, let them found a 
few more theological seminaries. We have 
only got thirteen now, and we have but 
about four and one-half or five millions of 
&@ permanent fund invested in that direc 
tion at present. I may be wrong; but I 
thtow out the suggestion as to whether we 
ate not in teed of eighteen or nineteen ad- 
ditional theological seminaries. 

Secondly. We have, all told, ouly nine 
boards, ever) when we include Sustenta- 
tion (which has latterly grown ashamed of 
its slender appearance, and rented, as a hid- 
ing-place, a pigeon-hole in Home Missions) 
and the Wotan’s Board, which has never 
been able as yet to obtain full recogni- 
tion in the regular statistical board-list of 
out Assembly; therefore, in view of the 
great deatth in this department, my secondly 
(in the way of ‘‘ reflections,” before ‘‘I have 
done”) isa mere intimation, perhaps pre- 
sumptuous, that it might be well to found a 
tenth board. I ‘would, if Icould get any 
brothet to take the secretaryship of it (al- 
ways a perplexing obstacle inthe way of 
such enterprises) call it the Board 
of Utilization. I would have for its 
mission the work of looking after sur- 
plus things in the church generally, and 
would authorize it to exert itself especially 
in crises of great ministerial sparseness, like 
that now upon us. My idea would be that, 
when our Board of Education fails us and 
our theological seminaries fail us, the Board 
of Utilization might be empowered to be- 
come a soliciting agency, offering induce- 
ments to psalm-singing and close-commun- 
ing brethren, and brethren with a foreign 
accent on theif words, and even with 
‘“‘omens” on their lips, to come over and 
help us—in some of the best-paying churches, 
at any rate. Now,I may be visionary in 
this matter; yet I cannot totally part with 
the fond notion that, if the worst comes to 
the very worst, some such a machine as 
this may, by great caution and prudence, 
be set in motion, so as to obviate absolute 
disaster growing out of ministerial fewness. 

Third and lastly. If any of those of us in 
first-class Eastern city churches; or en- 
gaged in running well-paying newspapers; 
or sitting in theological or collegiate, presi- 
dential or subordinate professional chairs; 
or at secretary’s desks, become at any time 
so concerned about far-away Gospel destitu- 
tion that our physicians shall say that pre- 
mature death will ensue unless we get re- 
lief from our crushing anxieties, it is to me 
a cheering thought that the field is open and 
some of us have made money enough to 
pay our way out there, And there are others 
still who will take our places here, and 
stand by the stuff if it killsthem. Besides, 
I have one more gladdening optimistic 
thought, with which I close: to wit, should 
we go and spend eight or ten years in 
gome of those frontier regions of Gospel 
want, to which we have all so often com- 
mended others, we would then be able 
to understand the meaning of the word 
EXPERIENCE. Just now I- venture to 
say the definition of this word, in its bear- 
ing on the missionary field, as most of us 
would express it, would resemble in per- 
spicacity an attempt in this direction that 
may be found in Goethe's “Truth and 


Poetry from My Own Life,” and which 
runs thus (if my memory serves me): 
“True experience is properly when one 
experiences how an experienced man must 
experience in experiencing his experience.” 
Prolonged and violent applause among 
the ‘ W. Cs.” (Ministers Without Charge). 





THE TEMPERANCE WORK OF 
WOMEN. 


BY MRS. SARAH K. BOLTON. 





A CONVENTION has just closed its four 
days’ sessions in our city which for able 
management, interest, mental and spiritual 
power I have not seen surpassed. The 
large church where it was held was crowd- 
ed, the people at some meetings not being 
able to obtain even standing-room. Miss 
Frances E. Willard, the well-known lec- 
turer, is the president of the National 
Union, and this was its seventh annual 
meeting. Her report showed an immense 
amount of work done during the past year. 
Four-fifths of the state auxiliaries have 
now declared by resolution their approba- 
tion of or desire for the temperance ballot; 
and in Illinois, under a local ordinance, 
women have voted in five municipalities 
on the license question, and, says the re- 
port, ‘‘ high and low, Catholic and Protest- 
ant, voted to close the dramshop door over 
against their homes. Ere long the Chris- 
tian womanhood of our country will come 
to church and state, earnestly asking that, 
for the highest good of each, woman’s full 
power of speech and legislation shall be ex- 
ercised in both. The masses who drink and 
sell intoxicants are not reached by the usual 
means of grace; but two-thirds of Christ's 
Church are women, whose persuasive voices 
will be a reinforcement quite indispensable 
to the evangelizing agencies of the more 
hopeful future.” 

Among the prominent women taking 
active part in the Convention were Mary T. 
Lathrop, of Michigan, a Methodist preach- 
er, though a Presbyterian till her marriage, - 
when she changed her relation for her hus- 
band’s sake—a woman who holds audiences 
spell-bound, with no loss of womanhood; 
Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of Iowa, the daughter 
of a New England minister, a lawyer, with 
her husband in the firm of Foster & Foster, 
who has won several liquor cases in her own 
state; Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge, of Ohio, 
an excellent linguist, a cousin of Prof. 
Maria Mitchell and of Prof. Henry Mitchell, 
of the Smithsonian Institute, who gave 
such satisfaction in Dr. Taylor’s Broadway 
Tabernacle, during Auniversary Week, who 
was a professing Christian for thirty years 
before she had ever uttered an audible pub- 
lic prayer; Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, largely 
through whose effective labors Dr. Richard- 
son's Lesson-Book has been introduced into 
the Bangor, Portland, and Winthrop schools, 
and many others in Maine, Portsmouth, 
N. H., Auburndale, Athol, and Hyde 
Park, in Massachusetts, Indianapolis, etc. ; 
Mrs. Mary C. Johnson, of Brooklyn, well 
known abroad, as well as at home, for her 
earnest work; Miss E. W. Greenwood, of 
Brooklyn, who has delighted everybody by 
her gentleness, as well as ability; Miss Julia 
Colman, of the same city, through whose 
instrumentality over a million of a series of 
twenty-two beér tracts has been circulated, 
besides her ‘‘ Temperance Manual,” so ex- 
tensively used in juvenile societies, and her 
** Alcohol and Hygiene,” just issued, for 
use in lower grade schools; Mrs. ex-Gov- 
ernor Wallace, of Indiana, whose wealth 
and social position, coupled with her fear. 
lessness in Christian duty, have made her a 
power; Mrs. Annie Wittenmeyer, of Phil- 
adelphia, well known for her noble work 
in our Civil War; Mary A. Livermore, who 
will always hold a pre-eminent place in the 
hearts of American women; besides many, 
many more. Many of the leading women 
are yet in early middle life or younger, I 
need not say good-looking, cultured, 
wealthy, and, what is best of all, possess 
refined Christian womanhood. The cause 
is fortunate in having for its leaders wo- 

men who are not loud in speech, uncouth 
in dress, and who do not antagonize 
people who come in contact with them 
whose views are different from their own. 
To differ as men do in public debate or in 
private conversation, and yet be warm per- 
gonal friends, women have rarely learned 





as yet; but they will come to it after a few 














more years of education along the lines of 
common sense and courtesy. 

The report of the corresponding secre 
tary, Mrs. Mary T. Burt, showed that dur- 
ing the year 457 new unions have been 
organized and over 15,000 prayer- meetings 
held, besides 2,000 mass meetings. There 
are 484 juvenile societies, with 44,412 mem- 
bers. The local unions have expended 
nearly $50,000 in their work. A temper- 
ance column is inserted regularly in 353 
papers. One of the most hopeful features 
of the work is the formation of seventy-six 
young ladies’ unious. I said to a wealthy 
young lady, the other night: ‘‘The time 
will come when young women will not 
marry youne men who drink any intox- 
icants.” ‘‘ That time has already come 
with many of us,” she answered 

These young ladies’ unious do admirable 
work among the children in the Sunday 
school, in day schools, helping to introduce 
Dr. B. W. Richardson's Temperance Les 
son Book; or, asin Rochester, N. Y., giving 
temperance lessons to the public school 
children on Friday of cach week, after the 
regular hours; or, as in Cleveland, where 
they work for the poor of their own sex, 
having a children’s sewing-school, where 
eighty are taught regularly, meantime hear- 
ing temperance talks. This branch of the 
work is extending at the South and in the 
countries across the water. 

The work in Sabbath-schools, under Miss 
Lucia E. F. Kimball, of Chicago, is also 
most promising. The open Sunday in the 
lesson series has been of great benefit, and 
if the able commitice having the matter in 
charge would prepare temperance lessons, 
as they dothe others, nothing could be 
so helpful. From the number of prisoners 
in English jails who have once been in Sun 
day-schools it is clear that general teach- 
ing is not enough. It must be specific; just 
as mission teaching is needed to develop 
a missionary spirit. Four times a year is 
none too often to teach temperance, as 
long as we spend in three days for drink as 
much as we give in a whole year to both 
home and foreign missions. Two-thirds of 
the children in the Sunday-schools of [li 
nois are now taught upon the temperance 
question. Work is carried on among the 
reformed nen in jails; among employers, 
asking that they employ only those who are 
temperate, as do the Fairbanks, at their 
scale works, in St. Johnsbury, Vt., among 
their nearly a thousand men; inquiring into 
the extent of the liquor traffic; asking for u 
temperance day in the Week of Prayer, 
England, Sweden, Prussia, 
Greece, Japan, China, and India joining in 
this request; going into the South, as 
‘* Mother Stewart,” of Ohio, has done, and 
been cordially received, thus helping to 
bridge the gulf which will be fully bridged 
only when the homes of the North and 
South are reconciled; in Lucy Hayes’s tea- 
parties to raise money for a picture of her 
to be hung in the White House; and by an 
endowment fund to scatter literature every- 
where, send organizers into the field, North 
and South, to Sunday and day schools, 
manufactories, and homes—not all women 
being able to do this work unpaid, any 
more than are the secretaries and agents of 
the Foreign and Home Mission Boards. 
While it would be vastly better for some 
n»ble-minded person to do as Mrs. Valeria 
Stone, of Malden, Mass., has done in giv- 
ing perhaps a million dollars in charities 
while she is living, and is thus able to enjoy 
the results, we are hoping that somebody 
at death will remember the cause that is in- 
dissolubly bound up with Christianity, and 
which will help to save the boys, yes, the 
girls even, of the coming generation from 
ruin. 

Large numbers of the churches, both in 
Boston and the neighboring towns, opened 
their pulpits to women on Sunday evening, 
the Congregational churches seeming to 
respond as heartily as the Methodist or 
Baptist. 

Boston, Mass. 


Germany, 





A FELLOW stopped at a hotel at Niagara 
Falis, and,on settling his bill, the landlord 
charged him seven dollars a day for five days. 
* pidn’t you make a mistake?”’ said the fellow. 
**No,”’ said the landlord. ‘“ You did,” retort- 
ed the wiry-looking fellow. “ You thought 
you got all the money I had; but you are mis 
taken. I have a whole purse full in another 
Pocket.” 
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POPULAR FALSE RELIGION. 


BY BISHOP WILLIAM INGRAHAM KIP, D.D. 





(A SERMON PREACHED BEFORE THE GENERAL PRO- 
TestaxT Episcopal Coxsvertion, New York, Ocr. 
ru, 1880.) 


“ For they have healed the hurt of the daughter of 
my people slightly, saying Peace, peace, when there 
is no peace.” —Jer. viii, 11 


Tue first Herald of the Christian Faith was 
the advocate of no popular system. Every 
sentence which He uttered smote some preju- 
dice or tended to dispel some illusion of His 
hearers. In an age of sensuality, He called 
men to perfect purity of heart and life, to that 
restraintand discipline which had be?n long 
forgotten inthe Creed of the Pharisee and the 
Sadducee. Among the cherished recollections 
of the past were the songs of Miriam and 
Deborah, which the Jewish maidens chanted 
on the hillsides, as they read in them but 
prophecies of nobler conquests in the future. 
Jesus of Nazareth, too, pointed his country- 
meno forward to a conflict; but it was with 
their own evil hearts. He promised to make 
them congnerors, indeed ; but it was over the 
impulses of their own fallen natures. He of- 
fered to be their leader; but it was in the war- 
fart against an apostate world, where the vic 
tory to be achieved was to be first over them- 
selves. For them the future was gilded by no 
visions of earthly renown. Their reward iu 
this world was that they were to be “ hated of 
all men for his name’s sake.”’ 

And in bis footsteps his Apostlestrod. They 
were often solitary and derided laborers; but 
they planted their faith on the eternity of 
truth, not on the voice of numbers. Around 
them the world was lifting up its mocking 
voice. They were committed to a strife for 
life or death, where the motto was: ‘“ Woe to 
the conquered |!’ The system they were to 
found had arrayed against it the hostility of 
the Jew, the pride of Grecian wisdom, the 
long-venerated superstitions of Egypt and the 
East, the widespread classical mythology 
which had grown up on the banks of the IIlis- 
sus, and everywhere all there was of evil in 
the human heart. Yet they went on, holding 
up the despised emblem of the Cross, and 
striving only to awaken this world to a deeper, 
fuller, truer life. And thus the Church came 
forth, from its early homes by the graves of 
the patriarchs, to inherit the earth. 

But is there not danger, my brethren, lest 
{u this age we should forget those lessons 
graven so deeply on the early records of our 
faithy Whev the world apparently smiles 
upon it, when its outward forms are honored, 
and that name which first the disciples assumed 
at Autioch has ceased to be a term of reproach, 
may not even we, whose duty it is to minister 
at the altar, begin fnsensibly to lower the high 
demands of the Gospel and two glide on with 
the current? In place of that faith to uphold 
which Apostles sacrificed their lives. may we 
not, even without being conscious of it, con- 
form too much to the popular system of 
the day and imbibe its spirit? While the her- 
alds of the Cross rejoice that multitudes wait 
on their ministry, and the hearts of men melt 
before the solemn truths they utter, and it 
seems as if thousands were bowing to the doc- 
trines of our faith, may there not be a gradual 
lowering of all that is lofty and self-denying in 
the system they have adopted, till they cling 
to the Cross with buta feeble grasp, and the 
early coufessors would have recognized with 
difliculty the distinctive features of that Gos- 
pel for which they died ? 

Itis well, then, my brethren, that at times 
we should go back to the early principles of 
our faith and compare them with the system 
prevalent among us; for, when a blight passes 
over the spirit of the Church, the sin rests with 
us who minister at its altars. The plague- 
spot of lukewarmness maybe spreading over 
it, and aspiritual death paralyzing its strength; 
and yet we neglect to utter our stern rebukes 


to the frivolty aud careiessness and worldli- | 


ness which are cating out its very life. ‘The 
huugry sheep look up and are not fed.”” And 
thus our flocks are not elevated to a purer love 
or inspired with a more vigorous hope. Our 
influence is not lost merely as that of one who 
** speaketh into the air’’ (I Cor. xiv, 9); but it 
is most ruinous in its effects. The souls we 
should arouse fo life are left to wither and die 
beneath the plague. The censer waves not in 
our hands (Num. xvi, 48) as we stand between 
the living and the dead; and flends hold their 
jubilee while the world rusbes on to ruin. 

On this, then, the solemn festival of the 
Church, when we have come up to strengthen 
each other’s hards in the warfare in which we 
are alike engaged, let us look over the world 
about us, and estimate the characteristics of 
the popular religion of the day, that we may 
see how far it falls short of that religion of 
the Cross to publish which we have been set 
apart. 

4 popular religion, my brethren, in all ages 
isthe same. It matters not under what dis. 
pensation it may exist or what may be the 
form of the true faith; we always recognize in 














its perversion the same marked elements of 
character. It presents a partial, one sided 
view, speaking of *‘ ways of pleasantness and 
paths of peace,” but making little mention of 
the conflict and the struggle. It turns from 
all the severer lessons we should learn, adopts 
the path which is obstructed by no obstacles 
and leads to no self-denial, allies itself with 
the lower impulses of our fallen nature, and 
makes the way to Heaven far easier than our 
Lord described it or the experience of his true 
children have found it. It ** heals’’ the spirit- 
ual wound “slightly, saying Peace, peace, 
wheu there is no peace.” 

Thas it was, you perceive, that the prophet 
described it in the days of the Jewish State. 
They had a system of restraint and discipline ; 
a system in which lofty truths were shrouded 
in a drapery of outward rites ; a system which 
could lead the mind ever onward and upward to 
the glorious things of which these were but the 
shadows. But the worldly heart shrunk from 
all that was thus high and ennobling. It con- 
tented itself with the outward shell, and 
pierced not through to the truth within. And 
God charges his ministers with being the cause 
of this defection. He says: ‘‘ From the 
prophet eveu unto the priest, every ove dealeth 
falsely” (Jeremiah vi, 13). 

And such was the degeneracy which we find 
pictured in our Lord’s day. The temple was, 
indeed, still thronged with its crowd of wor- 
shipers and never were its gorgeous rites more 
faithfully performed; yet few were there in 
its courts who, like Anna and Simeon, day 
after day watched unto prayer, and looked out 
for the Consolation of Israel as intently as 
they who watch for the morning. On the one 
side were the Pharisees—the formalists of the 
nation—who referred everything to a round of 
outward rites; and on the other were the Sad- 
ducees, who had wandered far into the cold 
regions of unbelief, and stripped their faith of 
all those mysteries which alone invested it 
with power and glory. Such was the popular 
religion of the Jews. 

Trace the progress of our faith down the 
stream of time, and so we shall find it has al- 
ways been. Wherever was the reality, there 
the counterfeit was to be seen also. Wherever 
its holy doctrines appealed to all that was spir- 
itual in man’s nature—wherever it sought to 
enlist the deepest sympathies of the soul—there 
came with it a shadowy resemblance, proffer- 
ing au easier discipline, and thus the. multitude 
were deluded. At ove time it led men cff by 
the errors of superstition ; at another by offer- 
jug the wildest freedom to the reason ; but the 
result has ever been the prevalence of a Gospel 
which is not the Gospel of our Lord—the heal- 
ing of all spiritual hurts slightly, and the ery 
of ‘‘Peace, peace” to them for whom there 
should be no peace. 

But has time, my brethren, brought with it 
any lessons of wisdom to our generation? No; 
nor will it, while there is so much in our na- 
ture which loves to welcome the falsehood. 
Christianity 1s apparently prosperous. Its 
claims are now outwardly acknowledged by the 
great mass of men, through the length and 
breadth of the land; its temples are everywhere 
seen; yet in how small a degree have the 
truths of the Gospel that hold which our Lord 
intended they should have! We, in our min- 
istry, are called to combat heresy and error; 
yet these are not the most difficult battles we 
are to wage. The enemy there is open and 
acknowledged. Far moretrying is it to con- 
tend against that subtle spirit which allows 
thousands to publicly profess our faith, while 
it has stripped it of all that gives i: worth and 
value and leaves it only *‘a form of godliness 
without its power.” It leads them on ina 
false security. 

The hurt which requires all the skiJl of the 
Great Physician is closed slightly, and the de- 
luded mortal goes forward to eternity, whisper- 
ing “‘ Peace’ to himself, when a voice from 
Heaven declares: ‘‘ There is no peace!’’ Let 
us, then, briefly look at those characteristics 
of the popular religion of the day which are 
most opposed to all that is true and real. 

The first trait, then, which attracts our atten- 
tion is the absence of that spiritual earnestness 
which marked earlier dvys. Our Lord declared: 
“The Kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence, 
and the violent take it by force.” He toid his 
hearers to ‘strive '’—that is, to agonize (a)wr~ 
eceaode,—Luke xiii, 24)—‘‘ to enter at the strait 
gate”; and apostles accumulated every 
figure which could unfold the same truth. 
They described the Christian as a combatant 
—as one who warreth—who must resist, 
if needs be, even unto blood, or he caus 
not come off more than conqv-ror. He is 
engaged in a race, straining .very nerve that 
he may win from hiscompetitor. ‘ Forgetting 
those things which are behind aud reaching forth 
unto those thiugs which are before, he presses 
toward the mark for the pris. of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus.’’ And even St. 
Paul, when he had endured trials manifoid for 
the faith, feared lest, after all, *‘he bimself 
should be a castaway.” Ob! let us think of 
ft, brethren, when wé are tempted to be sloth. 
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ful in the service of our Lord—an apostle, 
whose life was one long scene of visible self- 
sacrifice, fearing lest, after all, by some re- 
misness, he might fail of bis reward! But do 
we recognize in the easy faith of our day any 
lineaments of his ceaseless conflict? Alas! A 
crown of glory seems now to be considered the 
reward of indifference, as certainly as in the 
first centuries it was of martyrdom. 

In those ages of fath, indeed, there was no 
question as to what constituted a Christian 
life, for all were forced to tread the same path 
as they toiled on to their reward. When men 
had listened to the news of the Gospel and 
bowed their hearts to its sway, by baptism 
they were admitted into the fold of the Church: 
Thus they “put on Christ” and professed 
themselves one with the faithful. In this way 
they commenced the Christian life, and with 
it their struggle against the world without and 
their own evil natures within; a struggle 
which ended not till the hour of death arrived, 
and the weary combatant threw aside the 
soiled and dinted armor of bis earthly warfare, 
to put on the white garments of the redeemed. 

And still more striking was this in the care 
with which they gathered their cnildren with- 
in the fold of the Church, and sought to guard 
them against every unhallowed influence. Then 
there was a reality in the child being “* brought 
up in the nuture aud admonition of the Lord.” 
It meant that ceaseless and holy care which 
should cause its baptismal grace to strengthen 
as life went on—its power expanding with the 
intellect, and thus preparing the young im- 
mortal for the higher scenes of Christian life 
to which it should ascend. But now | appeal 
to your own experience and your own obser- 
vation whether all this is not entirely reversed. 
How little care is taken that the young should 
grow up, like Timothy, from early childhood 
acquainted with those truths which are able to 
make them wise unto salvation. The world is 
suffered to grasp them with its thousand arms, 
the glory which rested on their opening career 
‘* fades into the light of common day,’’ and 
soon all becomes “of the earth earthy.”” They 
are allowed to forget that they have been 
** made members of Cirist, the children of God, 
and inheritors of the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
Instead of this Godly training, which should 
begin with the first dawning of the intellect, 
the hope only is expressed that in some future 
year the time of conversion will coine, and that 
spiritual edifice which worldiness has despoiled 
be again built up. If ‘‘sin abounds,” they 
trust that one day “‘grace will much mor® 
abound.” It seems, indeed, to be considered 
a necessary allotment of life that the young 
should for years wander away irom the fold of 
God and plunge into worldliness, at some future 
time to be redeemed and brought back. 

And when that time has come, if, by God’s 
grace, this prodigal son should once more be 
called to return to his Father’s house, how do 
we find the change regarded? Is it a most 
serious one for him thus to cast aside the 
thoughts and feelings of a lifetime and alter 








his whole mental and moral state? No. Itis - 


looked upon by many as a work to be done in 
an instant ; that the passage through the strait 
gate may be at once accomplished and the 
bondsman to iniquity, by one violent and con- 
vulsive effort, be freed from the chains which 
for so many years he has worn. They expect 
a whirlwind, as it were, to sweep him at once 
from the depths of sin to the very hights of 
Mount Zion. Without sounding the recesses 
of his own heart, without measuring the fear- 
ful distance he hus wandered from God, he at 
once esteems himself a child of the light and 
entitled to every promise of the Gospel. Such 
is the modern doctrine of the easiness of con- 
version. 

And when he has taken the vows of Christ 
upon him, what is his future history? ‘This 
should be with him only the beginning of his 
Christian life; but, as we before remarked, 
there is little that can be entitled to the name 
of a spiritual struggle. Instead of rememoer- 
ing that everything is yet to be done; that he 
must spend his life in conquering his earthly 
nature, and thus becoming ‘‘ meet for an iu 
heritance with the saints in light,” he rests in 
the belief that the work is all accomplished. 
Thenceforth life glides on easy and naturally. 
He believes that he has ‘‘ worked out his sal- 
vation,” and, therefore, relapses back into his 
former pursuits with an easy and satisfied 
conscience. There is, of course, but littic 
progress in the divine life; for this cannot be 
gained without conflict. He is only “a babe 
in Christ,” if, indeed, he be in Christ at all; 
but yet he bas uo fear for bis spiritual state. 
He looks back to a change which he believes 
once took place, and in this way dispels all 
alarm. And thus be passes his days in a 
spiritual slumber. He relies upon no princi- 
ples which have been wrought into his soul as 
an evidence of his discipleship; but. rather, 
upon bis mere feelings—a test tae most fala- 
cious that can be conceived. 

Now, what can such # person know of the 
deep and solemn mysteries of his own being ; 
of that hidden afid sétrét 6onfiet which theald 
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be ceaselessly going on in the heart of every 
one between the principles of good and evil? 
As he tofls along his path of worldliness, how 
little is done to purify the heart and to bring 
its wayward tendencies in unison with the 
spirituality of God’s law! Month after month 
he utters, indeed, the solemn Confession of the 
Church ; but the very use of its words acts as 
an opiate to the conscience and is accepted by 
him asthe full proof of the existence of the 
spiritual mind. 

And now, brethren, is not this one feature of 
the popular religion of the day—its want of 
spiritual earnestness ? Alas! we see it on the 
right hand and on the left. It has infected 
the Church and paralyzed its strength. It has 
brought it downto the level of the world 
around. It has spread its leprosy over the 
hearts of thousands, and, unconscious of its 
influence, they slumber on, while the world is 
weaving its toils about them. 

Again, another trait of this popular religion 
is the absence of that deep spirit of repentance 
which in early days characterized our Lord’s 
disciples. St. Paul thus described it in writing 
to the Corinthians: ‘‘ Ye sorrowed after a 
godly sort. What carefulness it wrought in 
you; yea, what clearing of yourselves; yea, 
what indignation ; yea, what fear; yea, what 
vehement desire ; yea, what zeal; yea, what 
revenge’ (II Cor. vii, 11). Here, certainly, 
we bave no picture of any feeble or ephemeral 
sorrow, nor can we recognize its counterpart 
in the gentle regrets for sin which in this day 
are supposed to constitute repentance. And 
so it long continued to be. As the conflict of 
this lower life went on, the Christians of that 
age realized that each day brought with it 
much to be forgiven ; that the record of each 
hour must be spread out with tears and sorrow 
before Him who seeth in secret. They felt 
that the last things of which they would take 
leave as they entered the gate of Paradise 
would be the tears of penitence. 

Centuries passed by, and clouds of error 
zathered around, to dim the brightness of the 
Early Church; yet still on this point it pre- 
served the strictness of its ancient discipline, 
teaching its children to accuse and condemn 
themselves now, that thus for Christ’s sake they 
might obtain pardon, aud not be accused and 
condemned in the Day of Judgment ( Visita- 
tion of the Sick). 

Still, while this severity bad survived in its 
services, its members no longer preserved its 
spirit. Compare with this stern teaching of 
the ancient Church the spurious system of 
modern days. Look around you, and from 
your own observation see how little there 
is of this deep repentance. A few faint 
desires, a few sorrows over the past, 
we may almost say a few sentimental sighs 
breathed over their manifold deficiencies, and 
the individual thinks the work is done. Should 
the conscience be troubled for oft-recurring 
sins, they ure excused as the natural prompt- 
ings of our evil nature, and thus there is an 
escape from all individual responsibility. The 
religion of the day has, therefore, become a 
sickly, superticial thing, which deprives re 
peutance of its energy, which inspires its fol- 
lowers with vain confidence, so that when they 
“rejoice” they forget to do it “with trem- 
bling.”? It points tothe glories of the Celes- 
tial City; but draws no picture of the Valley 
of Humiliation, through which the pilgrim first 
must pass. Thus the world is filled with nom 
inal Christians, having a form of godliness, but 
ignorant of its life-giving power (Dr. Pusey’s 
Letter, 1837). 

1 will briefly mention one more characteristic 
of the popular religion of the day, the absence 0° 
self denial, We should naturally expect tlis in 
asystem which makes it an easy thing to turn 
from worldl:‘ness to become the child of God 
and which strips repentance of its energy 
And so we find it to be. The world loves to 
dwell upon the fullness and freeness of the 
Gospel, until making sacrifices for the good of 
the soul or practicing self-discipline appear 
often inconsistent and are ranked by many 
with the errors of the Dark Ages. Even the 
doctrine of Justitication by Faith is thus per 
verted to sear men’s consciences and lead 
them to trust toa religion only of feeling. It 
was the case even in the first age, so that 
scarcely had the echoing tones of St. Paul 
died away, as he inculcated the great truth 
that we are “‘saved by faith,” when our per- 
verted nature hurried to the opposite ex- 
treme, and St. James was obliged to proclaim 
the declaration “‘ Faith without works is dead.” 

And now, in proof of this great practical 
error, look through the ranks of those who 
profess and call themselves Christians, and in 
what, in many cases, do they differ from oth- 
ers? Can we not too frequently see that their 
care is to gather around them all that can add 
to this world’s comfort, while they are scarcely 
recognized as disciples of a crucified Master, 
except when they kneel at his altar? Do they 
often deny themselves anything to advance 
the Gospel? Does their ordinary life furnish 
any illustration of that announcement of our 
Lond,“ He that loseth hie life for my sake 





shall find it”? What is theirs but the high 
polish of society; a mere civilization and re- 
finement of mind, which might exist entirely 
independent of the Gospel? There is nothing 
about it distinctly Christian. 
“They cherish every grace 
Except the cross, except the strenuous race.” 

I would ask, my brethren, whether, in look- 
ing for any great sacrifices, any mighty efforts 
for our faith, where men devoted themselves 
and their worldly wealth to this cause, we are not 
generally obliged to look to past ages? Not, for 
instance, of this generation or of this century 
are those magnificent structures in other lands 
which were but, in truth, the embodiment of 
the devotion of those who raised them. It is 
easy enough, indeed, to excuse ourselves, and 
say that these were the fruits of superstition ; 
but I believe, with the poet, 

“They dreamt not of @ perishable home who thus 
could build.” 

I believe, too, even if superstition were mingled 

with it, that in the eyes of God the feeling was 

far more acceptable than that cold-hearted 

faith of our day which gives only what it can 

easily spare. 

There is, in truth, a creed adopted, though 
often scarcely professed in words, which has 
two standards of Christian life and self-denial : 
the higher one for the early ages and laborers 
in heathen lands; the lower one for those 
who would have life glide easily away, 
and, while they look forward to Heaven 
as their ultimate recompense, they 
live now in perfect amity with the 
world. They read the records of those who 
in early times assumed sorrows voluntarily, 
and took upa living death as a cross they 
were to bear with them for Christ’s sake. 
They behold their existence summed up by 
years of weariness and toil and watching, 
hardsbips without and struggles within, until, 
worn and sinking beneath the load, the moral 
martyr might well exclaim, like the apostle: 
“| die daily.” ‘* They loved not their lives 
unto the death”’; but the Christians of this 
day comfort themselves with the thought that 
these men lived in days of persecution. 

Or they turn to the story of men like Patte- 
son, in our own day, or Henry Martyn, in the last 
generation, cutting themselves off from all that 
the heart holds most dear, offering every cler- 
ished feeling on the altar of Christian duty, 
and enduring almost self-annithilation. They 
behold the Melanesian Bishop dying on 
that . barbarous Pacific island, by the 
hands of those he came to save. And, with 
Henry Martyn, they see him wearing out his 
life beneath the burning sky of India, receivy- 
ing only scornful and derisive words in an- 
sewer to his earnest appeals, until the weari- 
some struggle ends at his dying-bed at Tokat, 
as, plague-struck, he watched the coming of 
that hour whose arrival he had long been ready 
to welcome, that he might be with the Master, 
“for whose name’s sake he had labored and 
had not fainted.”’ 

These were the noblest of human spectacles 
—the triumph of the spirit over the flesh, the 
steady crucifixion of seif, till death closed the 
warfare. Yet these, they say, were foreign 
missionaries, and to such, therefore, they con- 
fine the driuking of the bitter cup, and the 
learning of the lesson that the end of life is, 
not happiness, but duty. 

And so we might follow out in all things the 
spirit of modern days. To endeavor to lay up 
treasures in Heaven ; to lend our wealth to the 
Lord, realizing that he will pay us again a 
hundredfold ; to consecrate ourselves, if needs 
be, to suffering, with a holy joy that we are 
“counted worthy to suffer affliction fur 
Christ’s sake”; to make of this life a visible 
sacrifice for the next, are traits of Christian 
character for which we must look to other 
days, not to the faith as it is exhibited in the 
popular religion of the times. 

Such, then, fathers and brethren, is the spirit 
against which we are called to contend as we 
wage our warfare. And to meet it, to stem 
the current, to struggle on for the truth of God, 
in a round of daily duties where the foe seems 
to be intangible and his blighting spirit is 
around us, though we cannot grasp him, is 
often more wearisome to the heart than it 
would bave been to have lived in the days of 
the triumphant martyrs, and by one heroic 
effort have submitted even unto death. Yet, 
‘thereunto are we called.’”’ And thus is forced 
upon us the lesson that life is no season for 
pleasant pastime, but a conflict and a warfare. 
Let us, then, so regard it; and, if trials 
come, as come they must, while we proclaim 
truths so opposed tothe human heart, let us 
remember that, like the apostle, we also must 
do our share “to fill up that which is behind of 
the afflictions of Christ, for his body’s sake, 
which is the Church.” 

But when the end is reached, then the faith- 
ful laborer will realize that noble truth con- 
taived in the line of the poet— 

“The glory dies not and the grief is past.” 


The conflict at last is over, and, instead of 
* the contradiction of simmers” and the cold- 








ness of those who wish religion to be not a 
thing of life, but of death, to be called in at 
the last hour, when this world has deserted 
‘them, his companionship will be with those 
who, in the words of our Lord, “all live unto 
God.” 

There no darkness gathers, no blight is felt, 
no changing seasons come, no disappointed 
hopes cast their shadows over life ; but all is 
secured in unfading glory to the children of 
immortality. And this is the heritage of 
the wearied laborer when the evening shades 
gather and the Master comes to give him his 
wages. 








Sanitary, 


THE SANITARY REGULATION OF 
HOUSE CONSTRUCTION. 








Our health very much depends upon the 
character of the house we live in. First of all, 
the condition of the subsoil and its close sur- 
roundings give character to the house itself: 
If the under soil is damp or undrained, not 
only is the basement damp, but the super- 
structure serves as asponge to soak up the 
moisture and to make dampness through the 
house. We have seen houses in which the 
walls were kept damp in wet weather, not by 
any leakage, but because the bricks sucked up 
the wetness from below, and so carried it 
through the walls of the house. Dry ground 
is usually one-third air—that is, the spaces 
between the particles of soil are filled with air, 
instead of water. Ground fit for building 
purposes should have the level of its ground- 
water low, so that there should be a sufficient 
interspace of air in the soil to secure against 
dampness. Many houses are built, when not 
built by contract, with a damp course—i.¢., 
a course of material or brick, so perforated or 
arranged as to check the ascent of dampness, 
if it is present in the soil. Experiments show 
that the air in the soil and in the material of 
which buildings are made is much more in 
motion than appears, The health of the 
house depends very much upon this circulation 
of air iu the material of which the bouss is 
constructed. If this material were not porous, 
we could not live within it. Several years 
ago it was proposed to use the fron slag from 
smelting furnaces with which to build homes 
for the workmen. It did fairly well so long as 
small pieces were used, with plenty of porous 
mortar between them; but, in order to facilitate 
work, a few buildings were constructed of 
very large pieces, fastened together by joints. 
So soon as occupied, the walls began here and 
there to show dampness, and at length became 
so damp as to be uninhabitable. The value of 
brick as a buildiug material is in its porosity, 
which admits air and yet is compact enough to 
sieve the air and prevent draughts. You can 
test the air capacity of brick or mortar by leav- 
ing them for a time in water, tosee how much 
they will absorb.. Walls are a kind of artificial 
breathing apparatus. They not only receive 
pure air from without; but they take in the in- 
side air and moisture of houses, and of the 
people in them, and pass it out, so as to pre- 
vent stifling and undue dampness. A sweet 
wall means very much, and many an old 
house needs renovating as to its building 
material. It is becoming more and more a 
study how to make the construction of a house 
conform to the laws of health. Its sun and wind 
exposures, its interchange and combinations of 
material, ite pediments, and porticoes, and bal- 
conies, and roof all need to be studied in the 
hygienic, as well asin the artistic effects, 
Nowadays, when so many new elements 
are introduced into household construction, 
we need also to consider all that relates tu the 
indoor appliances. We are not now much 
afraid of the evils of those things which are 
visible to the naked eye; but some of the 
concealed things in bousehold construction are 
greatly to be feared. The gas-fitter, the 
plumber, the water-gauger revel in the darkness. 
Recently some able sanitarians have advocated 
the view that all pipes should be so placed in 
houses as to be within sight or very accessible. 
Thus, if a leak occurs or if there is any de- 
rangement of apparatus, it is more easily rec- 
ognized and more readily repaired. Dr. Jane- 
way bas recently said that in acity “the pur- 
chasing or leasing of a house is almost as much 
of a lottery as buying a horse of a jockey.” 
You so often get very many things you did not 
bargain for. The worst of it is that some of 
these are sickness-dealing or death-dealing. 
Suppose the purchaser goes into details. 
Perchance, not only is the underground wet, 
but an old sewer once ran under it and still 
has ite deposits. Or the soil was made of 
garbage and the filling in is well-packed 
organic matter. Farmers call the same ma- 
nure. The material throughout may have been 
of inferior quality. Houses can be shown in 
which the brick or stone are very imperfect, 
and the mortar made of material itself 
contaminated at the time of use, Drains 
end sewers are too often made of im 
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—— 
perfect pipe, which, if apparently good 


at the time, soon cracks or is badly jointed. 
We have known good pipe so glazed up to the 
joints that cement would not hold; or not made 
to join at all the main sewer, because the call 
in the contract was two or three feet short of 
the joining. Most of the pipes come to be 
worked into walls or under basements, and so 
are beyond access or inspection. It is now 
being urged, as we think, with great propriety, 
that builders should be required to put on file 
the entire plan of a house. Not only its con- 
tour, its size, its rooms, but all relating to its 
construction. The thickness ard caliber of every 
pipe, its joints, its direction, its union with 
other pipes, and al] traps, etc.,can easily be 
shown upon a plumber’s map. The builder 
could thus be held responsible for his state- 
ment. When repair might be needed, access 
to special points could thus be easily gaine1. 
If the same graphic or map methods could be 
applied to all house construction that are ap- 
plied in an architectural way, we should have 
far less of what is called “scamping.” In 
New York City there are maps which show all 
the old natural water-courses and most of the 
artificial ones. There are, also, maps that give 
the entire sewerage and water-flow of the city. 
With these in hand, the workman is not ata 
loss, if there is need, to strike a joint or an 
angle. The same plan is equally feasible as to 
all the pipes concerned in the interior con- 
struction of houses. It is very certain that 
diseases not only clings to certain districts, but 
become inherent in certain houses. If we 
would clear ourselves of these contaminations 
of structure, we must be as radical as were the 
Jews of old as to walls polluted by the leprosy. 
We must also see to it that all the details of 
house construction are mapped out,so that 
there shall be a recorded responsibility, 
to which the owner or lessee may «appeal 
and by which he may be assured that his 
dwelling-house is on a sanitary basis and cor- 
rect in all its appointments. Then the house- 
keeping becomes a simpler and a more hopeful 
thing, and the household is more likely to hold 
on, and not so soon make exchange fof the 
barrow house to which many an imperfectly- 
built palace hastens its victims. 


Biblical Reseavelh 


SOME TALMUDIC LEGENDS CON- 
CERNING GOD. 


BY THE REV. B. PICK, PH.D, 




















We have purposely chosen the expression 
“ legends,” in order not to be misunderstood. 
Like a great many other works, the Talmud 
may claim for itself the old adage, habent sua 
Sata libelli—i. e., booke bave their own fate. A 
great deal has been written against the Talmud 
in aspirit of animosity, because of not dis- 
criminating between the doctrinary or Halactic 
element and the legendary or Hagadic element. 
The latter, if taken literally, is not only ex- 
travagant, but often absurd ; hence the warn, 
ing of the great Maimonides, of the Middle 
Ages: ‘‘ Beware that you take not these words 
literally, for this would be degrading to the 
sacred doctrine, and sometimes to contradict 
it. Seek rather the hidden sense, and, if you 
cannot find the kernel, let the shell alone and 
confess, ‘1 cannot understand this.’ ”” 

After these preliminary remarks, we will now 
give some extracis from the Talmud : 

‘The day has twelve hours. The first three 
the Holy One sits and occupies himself in the 
law ; the second he sits and judges the whole 
world; the third he sits and feeds the whole 
world ; in the fourth he plays with Leviathan” 
(‘‘Aboda Zara,” fol. 8, col. 2). 

“ The high school in Heaven, in which God, 
together with the angels, studies, is also 
opened to Ashmodai, the head of the devils, 
who comes here every day, and then returns to 
the schools below for further instruction” 
(‘*Gittin,” fol. 68, col. 1). 

God weeps on account of the destruction of the 
Temple. ‘‘God has a secret place, where he 
weeps. What is the meaning of the words 
‘on account of the glory’? Rabbi Samuel, the 
son of Isaac, says, on account of the glory of 
Israel, which was taken from them and given 
to the nations of the world. R. Samuel, the 
son of Nachuan, says, on account of the glory 
of God. But how? Does God alsoweep? For 
says R. Papa, ‘there is no sadness with Him,’ 
as it is said ‘glory and honor are in his pres- 
ence, strength and gladness are in his place’ 
(I Chron. 16, 27); but this objection is imma- 
terial, for this refers to the inner, and that to 
the outer habitations of Heaven. But how? 
Does God not weep also in the outer habita- 
tions? It is written: ‘And in that day did the 
Lord God of hosts call to weeping and to 
mourning, and to baldness and to girding with 
sackcloth’ (Isa. xxii, 12). But the answer is: 
This is bere another case with the destruction 
of the Temple, over which even the angels of 
peace wept, as it is written: ‘Behold theif 
valiant ones shall cry without, the ambassadors 
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of peace shall weep bitterly’” (Isa. 388, 7) 
(Tr. “ Chagiga,” fol. 5, col. 2). 

God roars like a lion on account of the destruc. 
tion of the Temple. ‘*R. Isaac, the son of Sam- 
uel, says, in the name of Rav, the night bas 
three watches, and at every watch the Holy 
One, blessed be He, sits and roars like a lion, 
and says, *‘ Woe to the children, for on account 
of their sins I have destroyed my house, and 
burned my temple, and banished them amongst 
the nations of the world’” (‘‘Berachoth,”’ fol. 
8, col. 1). 

The following anecdote is told in corrobora- 
tion of this (ibid.): We have a tradition. 
Rabbi Jose said: Once I was taking a walk, 
and went into one of the ruins of Jerusalem 
for the purpose of performing my devotions. 
The prophet Elijah, of blessed memory, came 
and guarded the door of the ruined house, and 
waited until I had finished my prayer. He 
then approached me, and said: ‘‘ Peace be 
with thee, Rabbi!’ I answered: ‘‘ Peace be 
to thee, Rabbi, and my teacher!” He said to 
me: “My son, why didst thou enter this 
ruin?” I replied: ‘‘In order to pray.” He 
rejoined; ‘‘ Thou mightest have prayed on the 
way.” I said: “‘I was afraid to do so, lest the 
people passing by should interrupt me.” He 
said, again: “If that was the case, thou 
shouldst bave offered up a short prayer.” 

On this occasion I learned three things : that 
people should not enter ruined houses ; that 
it is lawful to pray on the way; that he who 
prays on the way should offer up a short 
prayer. 

He further said to me: ‘‘ My son, what sort of 
@ voice didst thou hear in this ruin?’ I an- 
swered: “I heard a Bath-kol,* cooing like a 
dove and saying, ‘Woe to the children, for on 
account of their sins I destroyed my house, 
burned my temple, and banished them among 
the nations of the world.’’’ He said to me: “I 
assure thee by thy life that this happens three 
times every day. And not only so; but when- 
ever the people of Israel go into their syna- 
gogues and colleges, and say, ‘Let the great 
name be praised,’ the Holy One, blessed be he, 
shakes his head and says, ‘ Blessed is the king 
who is praised in his house ;’ but what of a 
father who has banished his children? And 
woe to the children who have been driven 
away from the table of their father.”’ 

God plays no more.—** Before the destruction 
God played with Leviathan; but since that 
time he plays no more” (*‘Aboda Zara,”’ fol. 3, 
col. 2). 

God sheds tears.—‘‘ At the time when God 
remembers that his children are enduring hard- 
ships among the nations of the world, he lets 
two tears fall into the great ocean, and his 
voice is heard from one end of the world to the 
other, and this is the cause of the earthquake ”’ 
(*Berachoth,”’ fol. 59, col 1). 

God acted as Adam’s groomsman.—*' What is 
this, that it is written (Gen. ii, 22) and the rib 
made (lit. builded) he a woman?’ It is to 
teach us that God dressed Eve’s hair and 
brought her to Adam, for in sea-places the 
dressing of hair is called “ building.”” Rabbi 
Jeremiah, the son of Eliezer, says it is to teach 
ve that God was Adam’s groomsman (Ibid., 
fol. 61, col. 1). 

God represented as praying.—Rabbi Joshanan 
says in the name of R. Jose: How ts it proved 
that the Holy One, blessed be he, does pray? 
From Isa, lvi, 7: ** Iwill bring them to my holy 
mountain, and make them joyful in my house 
of prayer.” Mark, it is not said their prayer, 
but “‘ my prayer.”” Therefore, it is conclusively 
proved that he prays. And what does he 
pray? R. Juda, the son of Tobia, said, in the 
name of Rav, the following is the divine 
prayer: “ May it please thee that thy mercies 
shall prevail over mine anger, that the bowels 
of my compassion may be extended, that I 
may mercifully deal with my children, and 
keep justice in abeyance ” (/bid., fol. 7, col. 1). 

Without increasing the number of these 
specimens, the reader will have an idea as to 
the character of the Hagadic element which 
crowds the 2,947 folio pages of the Babylonian 
Talmud. 
~* Bath-kol—¢, ¢., daughter-volce, was regarded as a 
kind of oracle or intimation of the divine will, made 
in a peculiar manner. Rabbi Joshua, the son of Levi 
sald; “ Every day the Bath-kol goes forth from Mount 


Horeb, crying and saying,’ Woe unto men, because of 
their contempt of the law’” ("Firke Aboth,” 6, 2). 


RocuEstTer, N. Y. 

Fr. Homme has just published in Ger- 
many en ‘‘ Abstract of Assyro-Babylonian His- 
tory from the most Ancient Times to the 
Destruction of Babylon,’’ which will be of 
value to those who wish a compact account of 
the ancient biblical chronology and history of 
which it treats. There are comparative tables 
of Babylonian, Assyrian, and Israelitish chro- 
nology. Among the notes added is one on the 
biblical Eden, which he thinks was borrowed 
from an Accadian word, edin (a desert), and 
which is found in Assyrian under the form 
edimu. This is not, on the face of it, so plausi- 
ble as Sir Henry Rawlinson’s well-known sug- 
gestion that the Garden of Eden (gan-eden) 
Corresponds to the Chaldean province Gan- 








dunias. Hommel also brings forward in- 
genious rather than convincing evidence to 
show that Namrudbu, or Nimrod, is the true 
reading of the Assyrian name of the hero pro- 
visionally designated Izdubar. 


° 
Fine Arts. 

THe second annual exbibitiou of the Phil- 
adelphia Society of Artists opened on Novem- 
ber lst, at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, and will continue until December 6th. 
It is claimed, and not unjustly, that the collec- 
tion is one of the best expositions of American 
art ever seen in this country, and of what that 
art has accomplished in certain directions it is, 
without doubt, the most complete illustration. 
The Society invited contributions from mem- 
bers of the profession in this country, and the 
directors of the Academy offered to defray the 
expenses of transportation on all works of 
American artists abroad, provided they had 
received the approval of a jury of artiste in 
Paris. About 600 pictures have been brought 
together, 115 of them having been sent from 
Paris by American artists, and of this latter 
number those which have been in the Salon 
exhibition will, of course, attract considerable 
attention. Comparatively nothing has been 
received from American artists located in 
European centers of art out of France. A 
private view of the collection was given to the 
members of the press on the evening of the 
28th of October, and the general arrangements 
made by the Society and the directors of the 
Academy met with much favorable comment 
on this occasion. The artiste of Philadelphia 
appear to be in a prosperous condition, being 
enabled to sell pictures, as well as paint them, 
while, at the same time, the demand for 
works of merit is excellent. The weekly 
receptions of the Society are held at the Acad- 
emy, on Saturday evenings, and on these occa- 
sions music is furnished by the Germania 
Orchestra, the display of pictures being open, 
of course, for inspection. Considerable good- 
natured comment has been made on the for- 
giving spirit shown by the Philadelphia artists 
toward their New York brethren, in giving 
their productions the best positions in the 
display. The pictures of Philadelphia artists 
have generally been “‘skied”’ at New York 
exhibitions, Both of these cities are unusually 
well represented in this collection. 











...-An art loan exhibition for the benefit of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of the Incar- 
nation, Washington, D. C., will open on the 
15th of this month. Mr. W. W. Corcoran is 
president and Mr. Horatio King vice-president. 
It will consist of American and foreign paint- 
ings, engravings, and sculptures and of an- 
tique objects. 


..--Hellqvoist’s large painting of Bishop 
Sonnavader and Provost Knuts entering Stock- 
holm, donated recently to the Metropolitan 
Museum, by Mr. William H. Osborn, and now 
on exhibition, was much admired at the 
Munich International Fine Art Exhibition of 
1879. 


...Mr. Stagg, the portrait painter, has just 
finished a portrait of Judge Richardson, of the 
Court of Claims at Washington. The work 
was done under an order from the Government 
and is to be hung in the Treasury Department 
at Washington. 


....The art collection at the Cincinnati Ex- 
position filled three galleries. Benjamin West’s 
scene from “‘ Hamlet,” where raving Ophelia 
urges Laertes to revenge, is of the collection. 
It was painted in 1785, for the Boydell Gallery. 


....-The Town Council of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, intend to expend the sum of $6,000 in 
placing statuettes of the characters in the 
‘* Waverly Novels” in the thirty empty niches 
of the Scott Monument. 


....The Cincinnati Art Museum Fund now 
amounts to $311,000, of which $2,500 was re- 
ceived from the Industria] Exhibition, which 
closed on Saturday, having proved successful, 
netting $5,000. 


....The city of Paris has accepted the models 
of the 139 statues of celebrated Parisians by 
different sculptors which were ordered for the 
new Hotel de Ville. 


....The sale of the paintings‘and studies by 
the late W. F. De Haas will take place some 
time in December. There are about a hundred 
of each. 


.... The statue of Bailly for the Salle du Jeu 
de Pauvre, at Versailles, is to be executed by 
Réné de Saint Marceaux. 


....-Mezzo-tinto engraving was invented by 
the celebrated soldier and admiral, Prince 
Rupert, in 1650. 


....There are 1,431 works of art in the trien- 
nial exhibition at Ghent. 


....The Brussels Exhibition closed on the 
15th of October. 








PL evsoualities. 

Mr. AsHMEAD BarTLett, the American 
gentleman who, it is still believed, will marry 
Lady Burdett-Coutts, continues to figure con- 
epicuously in the English journals. The fol- 
lowing details regarding his family are given 
by the London World: ‘*On his father’s side 
Mr. Bartlett comes of purely English descent, 
one of the oldest and best families of New 
England. The Bartletts of Massachusetts are 
equally well known in the United States as any 
of the older families are in England. Mr. Ash- 
mead Bartlett’s ancestor, Capt. Bartlett—the 
name is variously spelled Barttelot, Barttelet, 
and Bartlett in the documents now existing in 
the Franklin Library—was one of the band of 
Puritan refugees that, landing on Plymouth 
Rock, in 1643, founded the colony. For two 
centuries and a half his descendants have 
filled prominent positions as lawyers, poli- 
ticians, and soldiers.” 


....When Hans Christian Andersen, one of 
whose dearest hopes, in going to Sweden, had 
been to meet Frederika Bremer, was presented 
to her, on the deck of a steamer, he had 
never beard of him and was quite formal. He 
produced one of his books, however, as she left 
him ; and after an hour or so she hurried back. 
**I know you now,’’ said she, aud thus began a 
life-long friendship. 


....Dr. W. A. P. Martin, the distinguished 
Oriental scholar and president of the Imperial 
Tung Wen College, at Peking, China, who 
recently sailed from this city for Europe, holds 
a commission from the Chinese Government to 
visit both America and Europe, and to report 
on their respective educational systems. Dr. 
Martin will be absent from China about two 
years. 


....Monsieur Jean Leon Gerome, the paint- 
er, is one of the handsomest men in France. 
The lines of his face are wonderfully strong 
and refined, and he has an unmistakable ex- 
pression of power. His manners are quiet and 
exceedingly courteous. 





.. Mr. Moncure D. Conway, the American 
who has won a place among eminent English 
Liberals, was at one time a bitter pro-slavery 
man and ultimately became an equally pro- 
nounced, uncompromising abolitionist. 


...-Count von Moltke, chief marshal of the 
German Empire, refused the title of prince 
offered to him by the Emperor of Germany, on 
the occasion of the eightieth anniversary of the 
Count’s birth, which occurred recently. 


....-Mr. Wendell Phillips has been all his life 
a very devoted husband to his wife, who is a 
nervous invalid and whose health is so pre- 
carious that he is often forced, on account of it, 
to cancel bis engagements to lecture. 


.---Mrs. Lincoln, widow of the lamented 
President Lincoln, is described as looking old 
and worn. Her hair is almost white and her 
form has become heavy, and she displays little 
interest in what goes on about her. 


....-Ralph Waldo Emerson is, it is seid, still 
erect and moves about with tolerable celerity; 
yet there is considerable of the automaton in 


his carriage anda “ mild flavor of decay”’ in. 


his impressive features. 


...-Lydia Maria Child requested that her 
funeral should be strictly private ; her coffin 
of the plainest, without flowers; and that 
she should be buried in her simplest clothes. 


.... The ex-Empress Eugenie will spend the 
Christmas holidays in the Isle of Wight, and 
take possession of her new home, Farnbo- 
rough Hill, on the first of January. 


.... Ulysses 8. Grant, Jr., son of the ex- 
President and a lawyer in this cii,,, was re- 
cently married to the only daughter of ex- 
Senator Chaffee, of Colorado. 


....Baron Aerino, of Brazil, has arrived in this 
country, as envoy extraordinary to the court 
arbitrating Franco-American claims at Wash- 
ington. 

....Ole Bull begged, it is said, that Mozart’s 
“Requiem’”’ might be played while he was dying 
and it was the last music that he heard. 


----Mr. Justice Clifford, of the United 
States Supreme Court, will, it is reported, 
never again take up his public duties. 


....Seoretary Sherman, it is believed, will 
be sent to the Senate from Ohio, in the place 
of President-elect Garfield. 


...-President Hayes returned to Fremont, 
Ohio, from his Western journey in time to 
vote at the recent election. 


of the King of Greece, died recently, after a. 


brief illness. 


...-Captain Isaac Denike, of Yonkers, in this 
state, died recently, in the 102d year of his age. 


..+-Mr. Froude, the historian, is to write a 
life of Thomas Carlyle. 
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Srience. 

Pror. Ramsay, in his presidential address 
before the British Association for the Advance_ 
ment of Science, argued that the uniformita- 
rian doctrines of Lyell could be carried out 
more fully than is generally supposed. From 
the time of the Laurentian down tothe pres- 
ent day all the physical events in the history of 
the earth have varied neither in kind nor in 
intensity from those of which we now have 
experience. It was assumed that the marine 
deposits did not vary, and particular pains were 
taken to show the recurrence of certain non- 
marine phenomena in the several periods, as 
metamorphism, volcanic eruptions, elevation 
of mountains, existence of salt and fresh- 
water lakes, and glacial phenomena. The same 
number of Nature which publishes the entire 
address describes more fully the phenomena 
adduced by Archibald Geikie illustrative of 
glaciers in pre-Cambrian times. In the north- 
west of Scotland, along the seaboard of Rosa 
and Sutherland Counties, occur numerous 
roches moutonnees upon the surface of the 
Laurentian gneiss. The adjoining Cambrian 
and Silurian sandstones exhibit similar phe- 
nomena, imperfectly, though better situated for 
the display, in case the embossment bad been 
effected in post-Tertiary times. At length, 
Geikie discovered that thie embossed surface 
underlay the Cambrian rocks, the latter being 
composed of a breccia and the fragments often 
occupying the forced vertical position charac- 
teristic of till. Hills of this breccia rest upon 
the gneiss-domes, so as perfectly to resemble 
modern moraines. No striated bowlders, how- 
ever, could be found ; perhaps because the com- 
pactness of the breccia allowed opportunity to 
separate the fragments only with great difficul- 
ty. Professor Geikie, who is as famMiar with 
glacial phenomena as any British geologist, 
believes that these features indicate the exist- 
ence of a glacier between the Laurentian and 
Cambrian periods. If the facts are correctly 
described, the conclusion is legitimate. Hence, 
Ramsay’s position, that the world has exhibited 
the same causes at work that now exist ever 
since the Laurentian period, would be sus- 
tained. 


...-The changes which vegetation is con- 
tinually undergoing in connection with its 
geographical relations is very remarkable, and 
constitutes an interesting department of botan- 
ical study. A slight change in the course of a 
stream, the disappearance of a forest, the in- 
troduction of grazing cattle, or any change in 
the surroundings, is often sufficient to change 
many of the vegetative features of the dis 
trict. Things are so bound together in Nature 
that the disturbance of one item disarranges 
the whole. Roan Mountain, in North Carolina, 
was once an island in the ancient Archean 
Sea, end many species have been retained there 
that have been destroyed or never existed else- 
where. But very few species are found there 
in great numbers. A small grass (Danthonia 
compressa) grows there ; but it was once in such 
small quantity that it attracted attention and 
received its name but recently. In the mean, 
time, cattle have been introduced to graze on 
the mountain, and large’ numbers of species 
have since almost disappeared; but in propor- 
tion as the others disappear this tufted grass 
creeps in and takes their places, until there 
are now acres of fine pasture-ground com- 
posed almost wholly of this grass. What 
bas been fafal to other species is the gain to 
this. On the other hand, notes are made of 
the disappearance of plants under the advance 
of others. Dr. Behr, a botanist of San Fran- 
cisco, says that an Arenaria, which was abun- 
dant there at his first acquaintance with the 
locality and grew only there, has probably 
now wholly disappeared, under the struggle 
with vigorous growing introductions. As it 
was the only locality known, perhaps the spe- 
cies has been wholly exterminated from the 





Kellogg, a kind of chickweed, is probably 
the species referred to. 


---.The terribly destructive potato beetle 


(Doryphora decem-lineata), against the incursion 
of which even strong European governments 
have engaged to battle, has not yet succeeded 
in getting a strong foothold there, ~— 
some reports of a few skirmish parties having 
been seen, here and there, sometimea come to 
hand, though of doubtful authenticity. But it 
has by no means “ given up the ship’’; for nat- 
nted with them have found 


times water contained 
a carbonate with silica, and that a chemical 
reaction took setting free the iv 

and in s similar manner 
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Missions, 


Tue London Missionary Society has re- 
ceived a budget of very interesting letters from 
its missionaries on Lake Tanganyika. Mr. 
Griffith writes from Uguha, the station on the 
western shore, as follows : 

“* All the people are inclined to be friendly 
and rejoice that the missionaries are living 
among them. They bring food and other 
articles to sell at a reasonable price, while 
others make long journeys to visit us. One 
day ivory was brought to the masola (camp) 
for sale, and another day slaves. ‘These oppor- 
tunities are laid hold of to explain our work 
and the object of our mission. And, although 
the people find it difficult to comprehend, yet 
they have the idea that we seek their good. 
At every village I have visited the people have 
shown respect and kindly feeling, and gener- 
ally repay the visits by coming to see our cainp, 
many of them bringing their little presents of 
food, for which a smal! return is made. Seeing 
these favorabie opportunities, I regret that 1 
cannot talk with the people in their own native 
tongue. My knowledge of Kiswahili, in 
which | Gan now converse with ease, helps me 
greatly, although the Kigu Uha isa totally dif- 
ferent language. ‘Ihe kuowledge of the coast 
Janguage is the ground-work | have to build 
upon, and most of the languages of the icterior 
follow it in their moditications and changes. 
‘The Rigu Una, I believe, is very nearly allied 
to the hiru, just as we fiud the same manuers 
and customs prevailing in the two countries. 
Some Warua have visited us, bringing their 
fancy baskets (for they are very clever at this 
work) for sale. I have been obiized to put the 
littie medical knowledge 1 possess in practice. 
Kasanga, Senior, has applied for wedicines 
several times, aud the result has always been 
satisfactory.” 

--..-The first general convention of native 
Christians of all denomivations in Japan was 
held in Lokio, in 1878. ‘ihe second convention 
met the past summer. The meetings were all 
conducted by the Japanese themselves, the 
only foreigner speaking at all being Mr. 
Atkinson, of the American Board, who took 
the place of one who failed to keep his ap- 
pointment. Mr. Atkinson says the Protestant 
Episcopal Church was pot represented ofticial- 
ly, and he has been informed that Bishop Wil- 
liams forbade his couverts to attend the first 
convention. The average size of the audiences 
was about 300, One of the speakers said that 
the conflict of Christianity in Japan was not to 
be with Shintuism or Buddhism, but with 
European infidelity and atheistic evolutionism. 
He was of the opinion that preachers of the 
Gospel should have a good scientific training, 
to meet the requfrewnents of the hour. A 
committee was appointed to memorialize the 
government for liberty to bury Christians with 
Christian rites. As it is now, Buddhist priests 
have the monopoly of burials. 


..--A London Methodist paper reviews the 
“Wesleyan Tamil Mission in Ceylon, and shows 
how it has grown in the past ten years. In the 
period between 1869 and 1879 the chapels have 
increased from 7 to 21. Several of these chap- 
els are fine, large buildings. Of other preach- 
ing-places there are 89, against 44 in 1869. The 
English missionaries employed have increased 
from4to8. Of native ministers there are 16, a 
gain of 11; of catechists, 20, a gain of 15; of 
day-school teachers, 197, a gain of 139. There 
was, also, a gain of 7,290 scholars in the day 
schools. All this among a population of about 
400,000. The number of communicants is now 
1,101, against 400 in 1869. The Missionis ina 
very prosperous state. There were no less 
than 95 adult baptisms the past year, and the 
Wesleyans covsider this mission one of the 
most fruitful under their care. 


..-»Mr. Pinkerton, who is to found the new 
mission of the American Board in Umzila’s 
Kingdom, East Africa, sailed from Lourenzo 
Marques, Delayoa Bay, August 10th ; but, on 
account of a severe storm, he could not land 
at Inhambane, but was carried on to Zanzibar, 
whence he was to return to Umzila’s capital, 
August 26th, with some good company. He 
shows how desirable it is to have a mission 
station at Delagoa Bay, which has hitherto 
been shunned, on account of its unhealthful- 
ness. Mr. Pinkerton says, in his letter to the 
Missionary Herald, that in this respect it is 
better than it used to be, and is no worse, Mr. 
Pinkerton thinks, than some parts of the Uni- 
ted States. Morally, he says, it is horrible. 
The Zulu language is understood by all the 
Kaffirs and there is a good field for mission 
work. 


+-+eThe printed report of the missionary 
conference for South India, held at Bangalore, 
last year, gives complete statistical tables, 
which show that the 59,613 baptized Protestant 
Christians of South India (exclusive of Ceylon) 
in 1859 have now become 168,432; and the 
81,780 adherents 127,497. The total of members 
and adherents is now 295,929, showing a three- 
fold increase in 21 years. Of the 295,929 some 
89,618 belong to the Church Missionary Society, 
51,183 belong to the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, 58,977 to the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, 49,360 to the London 
Society, and the remainder, about 46,000, to 
various English, American, and German 
soctetics, 








School and College. | 


Tae New Pardee Hall, at Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa., will be opened, with fitting cere- 
monies, some time during the latter part of 
this month. It is but a little over seven years 
since the completion and dedication of the Old 
Hall, which was one of the finest college build- 
ings in the country, its cost, with scientific 
equipments, amounting to nearly $300,000. 
This structure was destroyed by fire on the 
night of June 4th, 1879, and serious doubts 
were then expressed as to the possibility of 
rebuilding it ; but the work of restoration was 
immediately begun, and, so far as the exterior 
is concerned, no one would suspect that Pardee 
Hall had met with a disaster. The edifice 
consists of one center building, five stories in 
hight, with a fifty-three-feet front and eighty- 
three-feet depth, and two lateral wings, meas- 
uring sixty-one feet in Jength and thirty-one 
in width, four stories high, the whole term- 
inating in two transverse wings, each of forty- 
two-feet front and eighty-four-feet depth and of 
four stories hight. The entire length of front 
is two hundred and fifty six feet. The mate- 
rial is Trenton brownstone, with light Ohio 
trimmings. .Many interior changes have been 
made, notably the removal of the chemical 
department to Jenks Hall. The auditorium 
occupies, as before, the entire second and 
third floors of the center building, and the 
seating capacity of this fine room is increased 
by the substitution of cushioned chairs for 
pews. Directly over the auditorium, occupy- 
ing the fourth and fifth floors, is the large hall 
for the collections in geology, paleontology, 
etc., the floor being supported by heavy iron 
trusses, thus enabling it to sustain a great 
weight. This room will temporarily be used 
asa gymnasium, for which purpose it is ad- 
mirably adapted; but it is hoped that the 
friends of the College will shortly furnish a 
separate building for gymnastic purposes, and 
thus release this room for the original design. 
The general heating and ventilating arrange- 
ments have been attended to with the greatest 
care and are said to be admirable in every 
respect. F. A. March, LL. D., the professor 
of comparative philology at Layfayette, has 
accepted the appointment of the trustees to 
deliver the opening address. 





....In Michigan, the university and high 
school work into each other by state law. 
When the State University, at Ann Arbor, re- 
ceives word from any high school authority 
that he desires to have the name of his insti- 
tution placed on the approved list, the faculty 
send a committee to make proper inquiries 
and examinations, and if the report is satis- 
factory the school is sanctioned; its gradu- 
ates being thereafter allowed to enter any 
section of the freshman class at the University 
without passing a preliminary examination. 
Since this law has been enforced the number 
of students at the University has rapidly in- 
creased, and the complete success of the plan 
has caused it to be adopted in Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 


.... The number of candidates examined in 
music during the last twelve months by the 
various English examining bodies is unusually 
large. Trinity College, London, heads the list, 
with 5,669; the University of Cambridge comes 
next, with 1,185; the Society of Arts third, with 
596; and the University of Oxfurd last, with 
281 ; the combined total being 7,731 candidates. 


...-Dr. Hoffman, of Wurzburg, Bavaria, re- 
ports that the short-sightedness in Bavarian 
schools is alarmingly .on the increase. Last 
year the number of short-sighted pupils was 
but a little over five per cent. of the 
total school attendance, while this year it has 
risen to more than twelve per cent. The 
higher classes show the heavier per centage. 


...-A gift of $10,000 has been made to the 
Mount Holyoke Seminary for the purpose of 
building an observatory, with all the modern 
improvements and appliances. The money 
was placed in the hands of Professor C. A. 
Young, of Princeton, who is also a trustee of 
the former institution The name of the ben- 
efactor appears to have been kept a secret. 


....-The committee from the trustees of 
Williams College having in charge the letter 
of resignation of President Chadbourne will 
meet in this city shortly, and endeavor to per- 
suade him to withdraw it and continue his 
present work. The report that the presidency 
of the College had been offered to Dr. Duryea, 
of Boston, is stated to be incorrect. 


.-.-The Archbishop of San Domingo has 
given to the University of Pavia, Italy, a 
reliquary containing some fragments of bone 
and a small quantity of dust, supposed to be a 
portion of the mortal remains of Christopher 
Columbus. The gift will be deposited in the 
library of the University. 


..--It is said that the students of Cornell 
University have almost entirely abandoned the 
practice of smoking. 





L chbles, 


To step on a man’s corn goes against his 
grain. 

.-.»Much as the monkey surpasses man in 
agility, he can’t run up bills as easily. 





....The one-cent postal card will never quite 
take the place of the scented note-paper. 


....-Many preachers seek to impress their 
hearers with the fact that life is short, but for- 
get it in their sermons. 


-+.eThe difference between the school-boy 
and the clerk-boy is that one stores the mind 
and the other minds the store. 


....The base-drum player makes more noise 
than anybody else; but he doesn’t lead the 
band. There is a moral to this. 


....Why should we celebrate Washington’s 
birthday more than mine ?’’ asked a teacher. 
** Because he never told a lie!’ shouted a little 
boy. 


...-A gentleman was wondering why there 
are so many bad reputations, when a friend 
said: ‘It is probably because every man has 
to make his own.”’ 


.... When somebody told Mr. Whistler that 
a friend of his had received a legacy of £10,000, 
“By Jove!” cried the witty spendthrift, “that’s 
£20,000 a year for six months. 


-.+If you get in a passion, don’t fly around 
and make all manner of foolish assertions. Just 
steal away and lie down in the sun awhile. ‘‘A 
soft tan, sir, turneth away wrath.”’ 


.... Venice is the richest city in Italy. It is 
almost free from debt. And with all those 
canals too! The Venetian aldermen and state 
legislators are fearfully behind the age. 


....A California‘ Justice, in a moment of 
anger, said that the lawyers in a case on trial 
before him were no better than horse thieves. 
Then he apologized, and fined himself $10 for 
contempt of court. 


...-At a hotel table a child attracted consid- 
erable attention by saying repeatedly: ‘I 
want a cake.”’” ‘You have had five or six 
already,” replied the mother. ‘‘Them’s not 
the ones [ want. I wanta fresh one.”’ 


...' Pears to me your mill goes awful slow,” 
said an impatient fermer boy toa miller. “I 
could eat that meal faster’n you grind it.” 
‘*How long do you think you could do it, my 
lad ?? quoth the milier. ‘Till I starved to 
death,” answered the boy. 


...‘* You have always had the reputation of 
being an honest man. How does it happen that 
you have been guilty of theft?’ “It’s the 
fault of the age in which we live. The man 
who wants to make in honest living nowadays 
can’t do it unless ke steals.” 


....Mr. and Mrs. Czardine lately visited the 
metropolis, where they rode on a crowded horse- 
car and alighted without paying fare. “Ah! 
my dear,” said Mrs C., ‘I never knew you to 
cheat a car conductor before.’’ ‘* You mean,” 
said Czardine, “it is the firat time you ever 
saw me beat a car, pet.”’ 


..»‘*When I see men or women, old or 
young, great or small, living as if they were to 
live forever, without one thought of or prepar- 
ation for death, I will thunder in their ears: 
‘Look before you Jeap!’”? Andthe man who 
said this was caught in the act of leaping out 
of a distant neighbor’s melon-patch, with one 
under each arm. 


....A baffled foe at Porson once 
The mean rejoinder threw: 
“‘T have a most contemptible 
Opinion, sir, of you.” 


Replied the ready Doctor, then, 
His words of meaning full: 

‘* Was ever your opinion, sir, 
Aught but contemptible?” 


....It isa genuine incident that at a Demo- 
cratic campaign meeting in New Hampshire 
the speaker was making a tremendous point. 
“T want every man in the house to hear this,” 
he uttered, with great emphasis, ‘‘ Especially 
do I want every Republican present to hear 
what I have said; and I judge there are a good 
many Republicans in the house, for I see be- 
fore Ine a large number of intelligent looking 
men. 


.---An old monkey, designing to teach his 
sons the advantage of unity, brought them a 
number of sticks and desired them to see how 
easily they might be broken one at atime. So 


each young monkey took a stick and broke it. 
“Now,” said the father, “I'll teach you a 


lesson”; and he began to gather the sticks 
into a bundle. But the young monkeys, think- 
ing he was about to beat them, set upon him 
altogether and disabled him. ‘ There,” said 
the aged sufferer, ‘‘ behold the advantage of 
unity. If you had assailed me one at a time, 
I would bave killed every mother’s son of you,” 





Blinisterial Register, 


BAPTIST. 

BIXBY, C.D., East Dedham, accepts call to 
Rehoboth, Mass. 

CALVERT, Joun B., ord. at Calvary ch.. New 
York City, N. Y. 

COOLEY, E. A., becomes pastor at St. Charles, 
Minn. 

DEAN, D. D., ord. at Philadelphia, N. Y. 

DENNIS, W. K., St. Charles, accepts call to 
Sauk Center, Minn. 

EDWARDS, F., Centerville, removes to Leon, 
Iowa. 

FOSTER, F. W., ord. at Dunlap, Iowa. 

GALLAHER, P., closes his pastorate at Little 
ton, Mass. 

HERTZOG, George A., ord. at Fairfield, Ia, 

MARSH, W. H., Salem, Mass., called to New 
Brunswick, N. J. , 

ROBBINS, A., Washington, accepts call to 
Centerville, Iowa. 

SIMMS, D. B., Youngstown, O., resigns. 

SMITH, Samvet, died recently, at Parkers 
burg, W. Va., aged 84. . 

STOCK, A. H., ord. at Fort Covington, N. ¥. 


STRATTON, J. V., Morristown, N. J., accepts 
call to Waltham, Mass. 


CONGREGATIONAL. : 
ADAMS, A. D., begins work at Windsor and 
Leeds, Wis. 


BATTEY, Joer, ord. at National, Iowa. 

CARRICK, CHarzes W., accepts call to James- 
town and Gilead, Mich. 

CHILDS, T. D., Northville, Mich., accepts 
call to Anthony, Kan. 

CRASWELL, M. 8., accepts call to Paxton, Ill. 

CRONIN, H. C., Coventryville, accepts call to 
Hamilton, N. Y. 

CURTI?, A. W., David City, resigns and re- 
moves to Crete, Neb. 

CURTISS, G. A., Beterepert, Mich., accepts 
cal] to Lebanon, N. Y. 

DALTON, Martin L. ord. at Triangle, N. Y¥. 

FEEMSTER, W. J., ord. at Waushara, Kan, 

FISHER, Georoe W., Peacedale, R. I., resigns. 

GARMAN, J. H., Warwick, Mass.,, resigns. 

HADDOCK, Frank C., Waupaca, accepts call 
to Union Grove, Wis. 

HAMLIN, T. 8. It is dented that Mr. Ham- 
lin has been called to Edwards ch., North- 
ampton, Masa. 

KIDDER, J., Enosburgh, Vt., called to Wade- 
na, Minn. 

JONES, Lemvet, Monsey, N. Y., resigns. 

McINTIRE, C. C.. Rockport, Mass., accepts 
call to Pittsford, Vt. 

McLEOD, A. J., Waldoboro’, accepts call to 
Perry, Me. 

OBEAR, W. F., Damariscotta, called to Win- 
throp, Me. 

PIERSON, A. T., D D.. Detroit, Mich., called 
to Plymouth ch., Minneapolis, Minn. 

RICKETTS, C. H., ord. at Thorndike, Mass, 

SMITH, Mortimer, Sandaval and Clement, 
Mll., resigns, 

SOMERVILLE, W. C., Coventry, Vt., resigns. 

RYDER, C. J., inst. at Medina, O., Oct. 28th. 

SCOTSFORD, H. C., Yale Seminary, accepts 
eall to Eureka, Kan, 

TEBBETS, A. H., Tyngsboro’, Mass., called 
to Dodge Center, Minn. 

WATERS, O. B., will supply at Whitehall, 
Mich. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


ATWELL, B. W., settles at Newport, Vt. 

FOLSOM. Groras P., accepts call to Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

GIBSON, Josern T., inst. at Sharpsburgh, 
Penn. 

GOSSLER, Si1tas W., Philadelphia, Penn., 
died, recently. 

GRAY, Anprew, Boston, accepts call to 
Chelsea, Mass. . 
HALLIDAY, Jonn C., inst. at Rock Island, Ml. 
HALSEY, Loutuer, D.D., died, recently, at 

Morristown, N. J. 
HANCOCK, Jonn, removes from Tom’s River, 
N. J., to New York City, N. ¥. 
HART, Fare, White Pigeon, Mich., drowned 
in Lake Michigan. 
— Tuos. W., removes to Falls Church, 
a. 


JACKSON, AvcGustus, Washington, D. C., 
resigns. 

JACKSON, J. E., Charleston, 8. C., removes 
to Cedar Run, Va. 

MACK, W. E., Barnesville, O., accepts call to 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

MOORE, Davip R., Frankfort, accepts call to 
Brookville, Ind. 

MORISON, Crarves, bas hecome assistant 
rector of Holy Trinity, Pzris, France. 

RICE, 4. G., ord. and inst. at Jefferson, O. 

SWERT, Cares F., accepts call to Danville, 
Penn. 

SUTHERLAND, J. R., D.D., called to Jack- 
sonville, Il}. 

TORRANCE, Wriuram, Franklin, Ind., de- 
clines call to Danville, Ky. 


| WILKIE, Aakon, died, recently, at Kinsman,O. 


FREE BAPTIST. 

BICKFORD, C. A., Farmington, N. H., called 
to Lawrence, Mass. 

FULLONTON, Josern, Raymond, N. H., died, 
recently, by accidental burning. 

HALL, J. J., Biddeford, accepts cal) to Au- 
burn, Me. 

OWEN, E., accepts call to Lyndon Center, Vt. 

WASHBURN, F.M., Evansville, Wis. (United 
Brethren), unites with the Free Baptiste. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention im our lat of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by ua an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
bur readers will guide us im the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


MULLER’S SACRED BOOKS OF THE 
EAST. 


BY PROFESSOR W. D. WHITNEY, LL. D. 








No one interested in the genera] study of 
religions can have failed to have his atten- 
tion drawn to the publication bearing the 
above title. To it Professor Max Miller is 
devoting a part of the leisure liberally 
granted him by the University of Oxford, 
and the same learned institution is the 
patron of the enterprise. The editor’s pro- 
gram was put forth in 1876, and proposed 
the issue of at least twenty-four volumes, 
They were to be shared out, as nearly equal- 
ly as the circumstances admitted, among 
the six leading religions of the Orient: the 
Brahmanism and Buddhism of India, the 
Zoroastrianism or Mazdeism of Iran, the 
Confucianism and Taoism of China, and 
the Mohammedanism of the Arabian world. 
With laudable promptness, there have al- 
ready left the press six volumes, as follows: 
I, the Upanishads, Part 1, by Miller 
himself; II, the Hindu law-books of Apas- 
tamba and Gautama, by Dr. Buhler, of 
Bombay; III, Confucian texts, the Shi- 
King, ete., by Dr. Legge; IV, the Zend- 
avesta, Part 1 (Vendidad), by M. Darmes- 
teter, of Paris; V, certain Pahlair (later 
Zoroastrian) texts, the Bundehesh, etc., by 
Mr. E. W. West; and, VII (so numbered), 
another Hindu law-book, the Institutes of 
Vishnu, by Prof. Jolly. 

The scope of the undertaking appears to 
be essentially a popular one. It is intended 
to put within the easy reach of a large class 
of readers, in translation, the authentic ond 
most important documents of the religions 
had in view. And, no doubt, coming out 
under such auspices and labeled with the 
name of Miller, which has an unusual at- 
traction for English readers, it will gain a 
great deal of attention, and so will help the 
progress of the interesting branch of study 
to which it relates. Still, it must be borne 
in mind that materials like these can be 
used to good account only By special schol- 
ars. A body of translated texts, were they 
a hundred volumes, instead of twenty-five, 
can form no royal road to the knowledge 
of the mental and spiritual condition of 
many peoples. All accessible material has 
to be assembled and compared and placed 
in historical connection; that which is 
original and fundamental has to be read out 
of the midst of accessory trash and the 
products of modern corruption and esti- 
mated with a practiced judgment. The 
satisfaction of the curiosity of the many is 
of only secondary importance, as compared 
with the facilitation of the labors of the 
few. The value of the series is to be esti- 
mated mainly according to its adaptedness 
to the advantage of scholars. 

It will be useful, in the first place. as 
insuring the production of a certain num- 
ber of versions of works which have not 
yet been translated into any European lan- 
guage, and which might else have had to 
wait longer than was desirable for such 
treatment. This division, however, will 
not be a large one, since only works of 
prominent consequence are intended for 
inclusion in the series; and few such would 
fail, when made ready for the press, to find 
a publisher on their own merits. A num- 
ber of the Indian works, produced or to be 
produced, belong here; one of the Brah- 
manas, or prose treatises of the secondary 
Vedic class, sundry law-books (not having, 
however, a very direct or important bearing 
on the history of Indian religion), and a 
specimen Purana of the comparatively 
modern period. Most of the proposed 
Buddhist treatises, too, are new—all together 
but a drop out of the great insipid and 
washy ocean of Buddhist literature; and a 
part of the later Zoroastrian documents, of a 
certain degree of interest, as bearing on the 
modern developments of this religion. 

Then there isthe much greater mass of 
new translations of works already rendered 
into Western tongues; and these will be 
welcome in various degree, according to 
the intrinsic value of the works themselves 
and the truatworthiness and accessibility of 





the exi ting versions. The new version of | apprehension here: first, that the scholarly 


the Rig-Veda, of which Miller himself 
holds out prospect, with brief annotation, 
will be of considerable interest, for com- 
parison with the German ones of Grass- 
mann and Ludwig (but scholars will hope 
that his threat of continuing also his diluted 
translation, begun eleven years ago, at 
twelve hymns tothe volume, may not be 
carried out), Equally or even more wel- 
come is the new translation of the Avesta 
by the young tut eminent French scholar, 
Darmesteter, already well commenced, and 
prefaced with a general account of the re- 
ligion and its literature, of which every one 
must acknowledge the ability and interest, 
however he may dissent from some of 
the views which it advocates. Dr. 
Legge’s and other versions of the Chinese 
classics, however, supplied already quite 
satisfactorily any need that existed for the 
scriptures of so-called Confucianism. Nor 
can it be of any particular consequence to 
reproduce once more in English the Koran, 
as sole document of Islam. Something of 
the tradition which sets itself up as canon- 
ical beside the Koran would have been a 
well-advised addition. The Bhagavad- 
Gitf has been translated and commented 
many times quite up to the level of its im- 
portance. A new version of Manu by a 
really eminent scholar will be welcomed. 
The value of one of the kindred work of 
Yijnavalkya is much more questionable. 
As for the Upanishads, which the editor 
has taken for his own particular share of 
the work, the appreciation of them is too 
much a matter of subjective view to allow 
of a general estimate of their worth. As 
Miller points out in his preface, they 
seemed to the great pessimist, Schopen- 
haner, the very crown of human wisdom, 
although he had in his hands only a trans- 
lation, which is now recognized as utterly 
insufficient and well-nigh worthless. The 
celebrated Brahman reformer, Rammobhun 
Roy, thought to find in them the founda- 
tion of a purer religton for his countrymen 
and did much for their exposition and dif- 
fusion; but Miiller quotes his version of one 
of the texts as an example of failure and as 
showing ‘‘how misleading Cankara’s ex- 
planation may prove,” Cankara being a 
leading light in Hindu religious phi- 
losophy of the Middle Age and enjoy- 
ing an unsurpassed consideration among 
his countrymen. The inference from 
these facts would seem to be that it 
is pretty much in vain to attempt to 
arrive at the real sense of the Upanishads, 
and that one of a right turn of mind can 
enjoy them just as well in one version as 
another. And there istoo much truth in 
this. The great bulk of their material is, 
past contradiction, the purest twaddle, a 
worthy continuation of the most inane parts 
of the Brahmanas. Gleams of something 
better are now and then met with in them, 
and asa connec'ing link between the spo- 
radic and wandering theosophic specula- 
tions of early times and the more orderly 
assumptions and refinements of the later sys- 
tems of philosophy they have their marked 
historic value; but they are no food for 
Western minds. It does not appear that 
Miiller’s addition of one more to the ver- 
sions already existing is to be rated very 
high; nor does the improvement on which 
he especially plumes himself, of rendering 
the word dtman by ‘‘self,” instead of 
“soul,” bring any great gain. What are 
the dim boundaries of the significance of the 
word has to be made out by each student, 
through study and comparison, however it 
be rendered. ‘‘ X,” perhaps, would have 
answered the purpose just as well. 

It may be owing to the impression made 
on his mind by his own share of the work 
that Miller, in his (curiously desultory and 
uninstructive) general preface, puts forward 
as the leading object of his enterprise the 
disenchantment of the public. He claims 
to have “long felt that it was high 
time to dispel such illusions” as are 
prevalent respecting the primeval wisdom 
and the sound and simple moral teaching 
contained in the sacred books of the 
East; and, reproving the exaggerations of 
recent students, he proclaims that ‘the 
time has come when the ancient religions 
of mankind must be approached in a differ- 
ent, in a less enthusiastic and more dis- 
criminating, in fact, in a more scholarlike 
spirit.” There seems to be a double mis- 





and discriminating study of religions has 
been waiting for the inauguration of this 
particular enterprise; and, second, that the 
contempt of ignorance and prejudice has 
not been already poured out in abundance 
upon the heathen religions and their 
records, and that the better light which is 
tocome from new and deeper study is not 
to result especially in a more favorable 
judgment of them. Where knowledge is 
wanting, both exaggeration and deprecia- 
tion will, of course, be rife; but it has not 
generally been the fault of those who have 
held one religion to overvalue others. 
Yaie Cou 798. 





NATIONAL CHARACTER AS RE- 
LATED TO ARCHITECTURE.* 


Mr. Cuar.es Exsor Norton's Historical 
Studies of Church-Building in the Middle 
Ages is a book quite out of the ordinary 
line, though it must be confessed that the 
ground of this opinion might not be ob- 
vious on a first hasty perusal. The title is 
unambitious and does not narrowly direct 
the reader’s attention to the main purpose 
of the book. The style, which resembles 
Prescott’s, is, like his, extremely even and 
simple, not to say free from passion. There 
is little scenic or picturesque writing, even 
where it might be expected. The chapters 
are all written in a noble and simple 
elegance of diction, each sentence con- 
veying its full meaning easily to the 
mind. Occasionally we meet passages 
which indicate that Mr. Norton is 
not deficient in descriptive power when 
his purpose leads him into such efforts. In 
speaking, for example, of the Duomo at 
Florence (p. 229), he draws this fine picture, 
which will stir the heart of every reader 
who has looked upon it from the point 
where he writes: 





‘It is when seen from a distance that 
the full worth and power of the great cathe- 
dral force themselves upon the beholder. 
Looking down upon Florence from one of 
the neighboring hights, the beautiful citv 
seems to lie gathered under the shelter of 
its mighty Duomo. The stretch of its wall 
is ample for the house in which the whole 
people shall gather: and, lifting itself above 
the clustering towers and belfries of pal- 
aces and churches, the unrivaled dome 
crowns the edifice, and with its noble 
elliptic lines not merely concentrates the 
scattered forms of the buildings beneath and 
around it far and near, but to the inward 
eve seems equally to concentrate all the 
divergent energies of the historic life of 
Florence and lift them along its curves to ] 
the foot of the cross upon its heaven-reach- 
ing summit. it seems of equal date with 
the mountains that close the background 
to the landscape of which it forms the cen- 
tral interest; and they seem to look down 
upon this work of man as one not unworthy 
of their guardianship.” 

These Studies are not technical, nor 
do they run into the manner of a simple 
chronicle. The author has studied the 
original sources of knowledge, both literary 
and monumental; he has studied Dante; he 
has considered what other investigators 
have written. It has not chanced to him to 
lay his hands on much that had not been 
examined before, and he has not loaded 
himself with responsibility for novel the 
ories about old matters; but he has studied 
with an alert and capable mind the times in 
which these works of which he writes were 
achieved. He has looked more deeply than 
others into the structure of society, of the 
trades, and into the mind, temper, and 
customs of the people. He has represented 
faithfully to himself, and then to his read- 
ers, in these pages, what of sacrifice, of ge- 
nius, of high endeavor, of patient purpose, 
and of noble civic and personal qualities is 
implied in the works he describes. The 
‘* Zeitgeist” has not glimmered and flickered 
in his view with such potent force as to 
destroy his simpler conception of the people 
themselves, their life and their character, 
as the fount and cause of all the noble 
works, and even of the workers themselves. 

It is true that he does not differ in this 
with others—not certainly with Burck- 
hardt nor with Ruskin; but he has done 
much more than to follow them. Mr. 
Ruskin has done a work for art which no 
one can share with him. For the Italy of 
art and genius he has been almost what 
Cavour and the House of Savoy were to 
political Italy. When Mr. Ruskin went by 


* HISTORICAL STUDIES OF CHURCH-BUILDING IN THE 
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the Tyrol to Venice, we believe in 1842, he 
found the enormous breadth of Tintoretto’s 
‘*Paradise” soaked by the copious drippings 
of every rain through the roof of the ducal 
palace. Its magnificent color had lost trans- 
parency and was in danger of falling off. 
The great collection in the Rocco was in 
similar condition. Tubs stood along the 
walls, to catch the water which ran down 
the pictures from the roof, and which the 
guardians were willing enough should spoil 
the paintings of Tintoretto, but which they 
did not so well like to have soak their floors. 
The publication of the ‘‘ Stones of Venice” 
was, perhaps, @ more important revelation 
than the recent discoveries at Olympia, 
and set the world a-pondering many ques- 
tions of deeper import than the degree or 
amount of beauty in the monuments them- 
selves—among them this: How did that 
age that had been so arid blossom out into 
such wonderful achievements? The sim- 
plest answer was: Bellini, Giorgioné, Tin- 
toretto, Titiano did it. It was Giotto, Leon- 
ardo Brunelleschi, and the glorious builder 
of Pisa. But this reply leaves the matter 
more mysterious than ever; for there is 
nothing so far removed from scrutiny or 
comprehension as the causes which 
bring great men into the world. This in- 
quiry is really the guiding star of Mr. Nor- 
ton’s Studies. He presses them forward 
on the obviously sound principle that 
what was great in the church building of 
the Middle Ages had its source in the char- 
acter of the people. This view of the 
matter is so simple and Mr. Nor- 
ton’s way of developing it so unpre- 
tentious that a careless reader might 
miss its deep significance. But for our age, 
so great in resources and even greater in 
ambition for all excellence, these chapters 
mean a great deal. They show the goal of 
every ambition which has drifted away from 
purity and simplicity in life and character. 
Beauty belongs in the realm of truth and 
virtue. Elsewhere it cannot be captured. 
It is only the divine in man that may hope 
to blossom out into the divine in human 
achievement. To suchan age as ours— 
fired with vague, restlessambition, and yet 
most imperfectly aware what the excellence 
it dreams of would cost and what it im- 
plies—these pages are most wholesome read- 
ing. They show the sacrifice that must be 
made, the things dear to the self-indulgent 
heart of man that must he denied, the 
stern refusals, the steady purpose, the social 
and civic instinct which is required to com- 
bine the popular forcesin a grand design. 
In short, they show the builders equal in 
all manly qualities to the work to be under- 


taken. 
The purest period of art was the purest 


period of life. The builder wrought best 
when the state respected itself most, drew 
its contracts and kept its accounts with 
sternest strictness. It would be an instruc- 
tive comparision to turn from such work 
as Mr. Norton describes to the more expen- 
sive and magnificent constructions of Rome 
under the Empire; for these, too, were 
monuments which commemorated their age. 
They show it to have been an age which 
permitted its great work to be done by 
money, by power, and perhaps by the 
hands of slaves. 

The modest title of Mr. Norton’s book 
implies that it is limited in range. He has 
applied himself only to the San Marco at 
Venice and the Duomos at Florence and at 
Sienna. Mr. Ruskin and other students of 
art have published so much on the first of 
these that Mr. Norton seems to have felt 
that his work here was so far done that but 
little space remained for him. What he has 
done contributes to his purpose, and in it (p. 
59) is contained his magnificent sketch of 
the Atrium or forecourt and general plan 
of the San Marco. Alllovers of art will be 
glad for what he has written of Sienna, and. 
only wish that there was more. 





Tue Presidential election has made its mark: 
this month in The North American Review, as- 
three articles in the number show. We have 
perused Mr. William Beach Lawrence’s m: ,1i- 
festo, ‘* The Monarchical Principle in our Cuon- 
stitution,” carefully and patiently. We find 
nothing in its legal positions to startle any one 
previously acquainted with Mr, Lawrence’s- 
political opinions, and nothing, we must add. in: 
his treatment of the Federal Administration: 
since the war todisappoint any one personally 
acquainted with Mr. Lawrence himeelf. & 
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stranger to the author might be surprised to 
find a jurist, in the midst of a grave constitu- 
tional discussion, write: ‘It is a matter of no- 
toriety that, through the intervention from 
Washington and frauds in the electoral returns 
thereby induced of, at least, three of these 
states, the present incumbent of the execu- 
tive chair occupies his place.” “The 
outgoing President, notwithstanding his func- 
tions terminated before those of his successor 
commenced, was preparing to employ the mili- 
tary forces of the country to sustain his parti- 
san views.”” Equally unworthy is the allusion 
to the Credit Mobilier and the President now, 
happily, elected. Like most of the Democratic 
patriotism which has been active of late years, 
the whole runs at last into bathos and winds 
up with a piece of gratuitous advice to the 
country to remodel itself on the pattern of the 
present constitution of Switzerland! What 
could be more unbecoming an author, who 
values his reputation es a publicist, than to 
assail Mr. Lincoln’s right to hfs chair, on the 
ground that he received only a minority of all 
the votes cast? A writer on law most assuredly 
knows that the title of a magistrate to his 
place depends not on such abstract and theo- 
retic considerations as whether he did or did 
not receive aclear majority of votes. If the 
regular or legitimate operation of the political 
system of the country put him in power, he is 
as legitimate as though he were carried in with 
the unanimous acclaim of the entire population. 
Mr. Montgomery Biair is, the public need not 
be told, a politician of different type, and writes 
in a different strain on “‘ The Republican Party 
as it Was and Is.” Up to the moment of 
Mr. Lincoln’s death, he adheres to the domin- 
ant party. From that moment he believes that 
the tides of evil tendency became strong, 
and at length overpowering. He agrees with 
Mr. Lawrence that the whole reconstruction 
business is a baseless fabrication, as far as law 
and right go, whose only permanent result 
will be to perpetuate divisions and put the 
South in the relation to the North 
which England holds toward Ireland. The 
best reply to such allegations lies in the fact 
that the people of the North are not only will- 
ing to consider them, but that they derivea 
certain feeling of confidence with regard to 
the future from the fact that they are always 
willing to consider them. If anything more 
than this were needed in reply, it is hardly too 
much to say that it is furnished in the address 
to the people of New York, by a number of 
the foremost men in the city, on “* The Political 
Situation from a Financial Standpoint.”’ Rear- 
Admiral Ammen furnishes a timely paper in 
support of his well-known advocacy of ‘‘ The 
Nicaragua Route to the Pacific.” M. Désire 
Charnay publishes Part III of ‘‘ The Record of 
Central America.” Dr. Crosby writes on “The 
Ci ming Revision of the Bible” and Bishop 
Doaue on “ The Advantages of Free Religious 
Discussion.” In The New Englander for 
this month we find a discussion of one of the 
most painful issues of the war, which is con- 
ducted througbout in the interest of truth and 
good feeline. We refer to Article II, ‘‘ An- 
dersonville,”’ by Professor R..B. Richardson, 
Ph. D., of Bloomington, Indiana. The war 
left no sorer memory in the mind of 
the loyal states than that of Andersonville. 
We are not prepared to express an opinion on 
the question whether it is not yet too soon to 
discuss it. For ourselves, we would gladly 
bury the whole matter in oblivion, to remain 
tre e, at least until it could be discussed with 
no more heat than belongs to a question of 
history. If, however, it must come up, we 
are glad that the generosity which must be 
shown in the treatment of such a case has been 
displayed on our side of the matter, and that 
it has fallen into the hands of a writer who 
discusses it throughout in a judicial spirit. In 
stating the points relied on in the Southern 
defense, Professor Richardson very properly 
brings forward the two main topics on which 
the decision turns, the exchange of prisoners 
and the further question whether more crnel- 
ties and severities were visited on the prisoners 
at Andersonville than are to be accourted for 
by the poverty and general shiftlessness of the 
Sonth, without introducing the charge of will- 
ful barbarity. Asto the exchange of prison 
ers, it is alleged on the Southern side, first, 
that the Federal Government became respon- 
sible for much needless suffering by the delays 
it made, first, to force the exchange of colored 
troops, and, next, to prevent the recruiting of 
the Confederate army by the return of prison- 
ers who had been enlisted for the war, as 
against prisoners whose term of service had 
already expired. With regard to the charge 
of unnecessary cruelty, it is held, first, 
that the statistics of men lost in the South- 
ern »risons do not, on the whole, com- 
Pare very unfavorably with similar statis- 
tics from the North ; next, that the Northern 
prisoners fared as well as the Confederate sol- 
diers ; and, again, that much of the suffering 
and death was chargeable directly on the men 


themselves. Against all this Professor Rich 
ardson has arrayed the elements of the North- 








ern reply. We do not see that he has fully 
weighed them nor put them together as firmly 
nor with as much well-balanced judgment as 
the very great and confusing points of the case 
require. At least, no amount of anxiety to do 
the South full justice should allow-sach points 
as these to fall back out of the prominent 
place that belongs to them: Ist. That the Con- 
federate authorities would not extend the 
amenities of war to colored soldiers, and fully 
intended to except them and their officers from 
the cartel of exchange. 2d. To escape the 
difficulties of their position, they resolved on 
the inhuman policy of freeing themselves from 
such embarrassments by taking no colored sol- 
diers prisoner. They had a short method 
which relieved their hands, perhaps, but which 
(3d) did not relieve the Federal Government. 
It was bound to defend the colored soldiers at 
all hazards. 4th. When the matter of ex- 
change passed into the final stage, when the 
Government found itself compelled to submit 
to thecruel necessities of war, it was this 
stern policy of hard necessity which, as. was 
recognized with equal clearness both at Rich- 
mond and at Washington, was surely driving 
the Confederacy to the-wall, and which even 
the tender heart of Lincoln accepted as the 
policy of mercy ; and, 5th, on the point of un- 
necessary or even willful cruelties, the testi- 
mony of their truth contains much that is 
against itself. It is difficult to fill the place 
and do the work which Professor Richardson 
has assumed in this article without betraying 
one’s self into a kind of unconscious partisan- 
ship. The writer’s feelings carry him 
over unaware to the opposite side, and put 
into his mouth the cries they hurl against him- 
self and his f:iends. Something of this has 
befallen Mr. Richardson in his treatment of 
this question, and particularly in the details 
of the final surrender and some speculations as 
tp the possibilities of the military problem be- 
fore Gen. Grant. It may be, too, that he has 
not always considered the mischief that can 
result to a good cause by too much advocacy 
of the good points of a bad cause. For the 
other articles in The New Englander we have no 
space, except to say that Dr. Tarbox contrib 
utes what we believe is a second review of the 
“Light of Asia”; the Rev. M. M. C. Dana 
writes on ‘‘Western Colleges: their Claims and 
Necessities.’’ The article on “‘Horace Bushnell,” 
by the Rev. H. M. Goodwin, is to be continued. 
The International Review for this month 
is unusually good. Professor Geo. L. Andrews 
contributes a restatement of the Cadet Whitta- 
ker case, which it may be safely predicted will 
now pass out of sight, and, if it should ever 
reappear, do so only as a curiosity in literature 
M. de Pressensé contributes an article on 
‘*The French Republic and the Jesuits,” writ- 
ten in the cantious style which is habitual with 
him. It states a very strong case against the 
Jesuits, and then shows on what grounds a 
public policy of moderation would be the best. 
Unfortunately, the fall of De Freycinet has al- 
ready discredited some of the predictions of 
the article. Mr. Felton’s paper on the ‘‘ Muster 
Vorstellungen”’ at Munich ie graphic and full of 
knowledge. Mr. Chas. 8. Baker, in discussing 
that question which is sure to become more 
and more critical and difficult, “The State 
and the Kailroads,” advocates a qualified and 
properly restricted governmental supervision. 
John T. Morse, Jr., has an entertaining paper 
on the “Boston Lawyers in the Old Days,” 
though he spoils one of his stories about Jere- 
miah Mason, by not telling it in the strong 
New Hampshire dialect which was Mason’s 
vernacular. The article in the number seems 
to us, however, to be the last, by Mr. Robert 
P. Porter, of Washington, D.C., on “State 
Debts and Repudiation.’’ Mr. Porter has evi- 
dently spared no pains as to the collection of 
facts. He has tabulated them ina clear and 
telling way, and brought together much matter 
which cannot fail of being useful, both for the 
time and for future reference. 





....Seribner’s Monthly begins Vol. XXI in 
a new dress, which, it needs not to be said, is a 
model of taste and hits the mode to perfection— 
80 perfectly as to carry with it the impression 
that, like all creations of fashion, this one is 
designed to give way to another, and that, 
perhaps, the artist is already considering what 
is to follow. Still, we regret the old cover. 
Besides the seria! histories of Peter the Great 
and of J. F. Millett, there is a large amount of 
good reading in this number. ‘ Bordentown 
and the Bonapartes” is, of course, good. 
What Henry Hatton writes about the “‘ Secret 
of Second Sight’? sounds very much like a 
chapter from behind the curtain. The article 
on “ Tableaux” is a contribution to that art 
which is more valuable in our eyes than the 
much praised “ Decoration ’’—the art of social 
entertainment. Mr. R. H. Dana’s paper on 
Leonard Woods has a very uncommon value. 
It should be read in connection with Professor 
Park’s memorial. Mr. Charles de Kay has 
treated the painter, Elihu Vedder, in just the 
way which we wish Mr. Stedman had followed 
im his treatment of “ Walt Whitman.” The 





former is a model of criticism, at once frank, 
discriminating, and appreciative. The other 
misses the mark, and is unsatisfactory both in 
what it commends and what it condemns. 
The proposed change of plan in the publica- 
tion of Harper's New Monthly is likely to prove 
very important. It has been evident for some 
time that there was a new life in the magazine, 
which, ere long, would bourgeon out into 
something new. For the first and most ob- 
vious thing it took effect on the illustrations, 
which now rank with the best. Certainly the 
November number is admirable in its illustra- 
tions. Several in the ‘“‘Autumn Pastoral,’’ 
particularly the first, leave nothing to be 
desired; while for comic illustration the 
* Burial of Mrs. Stoner”? has fun enough in 
it to last over till the next number. The ap- 
proach of the four hundredth anniversary of 
Rabelais’s birth, in 1483, gives interest to the 
article on the poet, which, even without this 
special fillip, would claim attention on its own 
merits. ‘‘Saline Types” is as well seasoned 
with salt as its characters. William Black’s 
romance, ‘‘ White Wings,”’ comes to the end 
in this number. The article on ‘Scientific 
Common School Education ’’ is as serious as 
it may prove to some readers startling. The 
simple fact is that what Mr. Walton found 
true in Norfolk County, Massachusetts, is 
true in many other counties, both in 
that state and in others which have been 
deriving great confidence as regards the future 
from the supposed excellence of the public 
schools. To be rudely awakened on the sudden 
by the discovery that the chiJdren cannot read, 
and that the schools have been so much engaged 
in show performances as to have lost the art of 
rudimentary instruction, is more than mortify- 
ing. Still it is a wholesome thing to be found 
out. And it is well, also, to perceive that the fault 
does not wholly belong too the teachers. The 
school committees divide it with them who 
have fallen far too commonly into the way of 
getting at the condition of the school by the 
impression made on them by the examinations. 
It has not required much observation on the 
part of the teachers to learn what they must 
watch first. They have been quick to see how 
much of fame and place for them depended on 
the popular éclat of these exhibitions. They 
have skillfully arranged them to hit the aver- 
age eye of average committeemen and parents, 
and we happen to know of more than a few 
schools which were famous for their exhibi- 
bitions, but where the children could not read 
a plain book opened at random nor spell from 
a chance page. 





.... We have said something in our notice of 
Harpers’ Monthly for November on the com- 
mon school system. It will be in place to 
follow with what we have to say of “ Swinton’s 
Elementary Readers,’’ Ivison, Blakeman, Tay- 
lor & Co. They are six in number and are not 
designed to supplant, but to supplement, any 
one or all of the other five or six readers which 
are in use in the schools. The Swinton series 
begins with Hasy Steps for Little Feet, passes on 
through the Golden Book of Choice Reading, for 
pupils one grade higher, to the Book of Tales for 
scholars just entering the grammar school and 
using the third reader. Next in the series 
follow Seven British Classics and Seven Amer- 
ican Classics, and the series ends with Readings 
in Nature's Book. As far as general attractive- 
ness goes, We have seen nothing to surpass, if 
anything to equal, these books—that is, of their 
kind. The selections are no less attractive. 
We have examined more carefully the more 
elementary parts of the series, and find them 
composed of the best and most entertaining 
material. So, in general, as far as we have 
had time to examine, we find nothing to object 
to for its own sake in the selections. 
We would put them into the hands 
of our children, and be glad to have 
them read. At the same time, we must caution 
our readers that this does by no means decide 
that these are the best readers, nor that they 
are really very good books to introduce into 
the schouls. Were they designed to supplant 
the common readers, we could give our opin- 
fon at once. Whether or not there is a place 
for them as supplementary series is a matter 
about which teachers must be consulted and 
which only teachers can decide. We call at- 
tention to the fact that in the compilation of 
these bocks a theory seems to have been fol- 
lowed which might, at least, at first sight, 
make “the children cry for them ”’—viz., the 
theory that education is to be a pleasant and 
delightful process, which shall rouse the 
enthusiasm of the scholar by its pleasurable 
and attractive terms. We old-fashioned folk 
do not find that enthusiasm is roused in that 
way ; certainly it is not sustained in that way. 
The highest examples of enthusiasm that we 
have in this world, next to that of the 
martyr and the missionary, is that of the 
soldier. In both cases it is development 
under hard and stern discipline. We have had 
much to do with schools and scholars,and neve, 
yet saw a school roused nor ascholar fired by 
easy discipline, nor by methods of study 
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which appeal to the gratified desires of the 
pupils. There is no easy way to grow 
strong. The mind and the will bend to con- 
trol no more quickly than the body, The great 
thing to be achieved in education is not to 
learn how to do what we elight in, but how 
to do what we have to do, be it what it may. 
It is a suspicious circumstance that the authors 
of these readers, in the preface of the first 
number, speak of ‘attractiveness’? as a 
“prime consideration.”» The impression of 
the series is that this view of the matter has 
been carried out through the series. It isa 
vicious principle on which to construct school- 
books. It may take with buyers and for a 
time delude the public ; but, if boys are to learn 
to be meu and girls to be women, they must 
have something to do at school which will try 
them, rather than please them. 


..--Dr. Bulkley inherited a love for his sub- 
ject, and has well added tothe reputation of 
his father as a specialist. The Skin in Health 
and Disease is less hastily written than some of 
the volumes of American Health Primers (pub- 
lished by Presley Blakiston, Philadelphia), and 
gives that kind of information as to the physi- 
ology and care of the skin which is needed by 
all. The care of the skin, in health and disease, 
and the diet and hygiene treatment ave fully 
discussed. The literature of every specialty 
has now become so enormous that even the 
practitioner who is familiar with it needs such 
a book asarefreshment. It is admirably con- 
densed, the style attractive, and the directions 
and advice the soundest that can be given. It 
is a pleasure to find some of the very ablest of 
our teachers and practitioners thus condensing 
their body of knowledge into direct and effect- 
ive instruction for the people. Weare sure 
that the people are made more intelligent and 
careful, and that doctors can no longer speak 
in a merely oracular way. If only the skin is 
kept in perfect health, it does a wonderful 
work for the internal organs. Even in disease 
it is the second great emunctory by which we 
get rid of disturbing matter. We hope for the 
book an extensive reading.~—— Another of the 
the same series is Slight Ai/ments: their Nature 
and Treatment. This is an important contribu- 
tion to our care in the commoner ills of life. 
Dr. Beale has long since established himeelf as 
an authority in physiology and patholezgy. No 
man has made more thorough inqury into 
histology, bloplasm, and germs. We are glad 
to see that he shows the germicides tbat there 
are germs which do not cause disease, aud that, 
even when well, we accommodate an ixfinites- 
imal population. The book is devated to 
details as to the tongue as an index of disease, 
the nature and treatment of indigestion, of 
constipation, of diarrhea, biliousness, sick 
headache, neuralgia, rheumatism, colds, and 
the common phenomena of fevers and inflam- 
mation. He brings his methodical mind and his 
close methods of investigation to bear in his 
observations on disease and the selection of 
remedies. He is very far from being a house- 
hold prescriber, and yet neither physician nor 
layman can read his lectures without great 
profit. Simple in form, direct in statement, it 
is one of those books which shows the power 
of agreat mind applied tc close observation 
in the practical details of treatment. 

....Messrs. M. L. Holbrook & Co. send us 
Medical Hints on the Production and Manage- 
ment of the Voice, by Lennox Browne, F. R. C, 
8., of Edinburgh. We are glad tosee a reprint 
of this excellent treatise here. The author is 
in harmony both with vocal music and with 
the care of its chief instrument. He treats of 
the mechanism, the theory, and the practice of 
singing, and draws attention to several most 
important matters in the care and management 
of the voice. To the singer and the public 
speaker, and, indeed, to all, the care of the 
throat and lungs and the training of the organs 
of voice and articulation are so important 
that we hope for this brief volume a large cir- 
culation. Weare glad to see the condemna- 
tion of all the patent voice lozenges, since 
they all contain ‘‘ more or less Cayenne pepper 
or some like irritant.”” A slight astringent or 
lubricant for the throat may be desirable; but 
these do not need a patent. The caution 
against taking fluids without solids seems a 
little too general. He discourages any use of 
water or other liquid bya public speaker or 
singer, except just enough to moisten the 
throat when there is uncomfortable dryness. 

...- The Manual of Cattle Feeding: A Treatise 
on the Laws of Animal Nutrition and the 
Chemistry of Feeding-Stuffs in their Applica- 
tion to the Feeding of Farm Animals, by 
Henry P. Armsby, Ph.D. (John Wiley & Sons), 
is what it professes to be. It is written like a 
human physiology and the laws as to the use 
of food deduced from a study of the constit- 
uents required by the healthy animal. The 
various feeding stuffs are discussed with care 
and suggestions made as to modes of prepar- 
ation. Although stating the advantages of 
“ Ensilage,”’ he does not place a very high 
value on this method of preserving fodder over 
some dry methods. The feeding of brewers’ 
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grains is not objected to, if only the material 
is in right condition and additional dry food 
is provided. The proper feeding for work 
animals, for fattening animals, for milk-supply, 
and for growing animals is well discussed. 
The book is a valuable addition to the science 
and literature of cattle feeding, and all the 
more because it shows how much light scien- 
tifle study, as well as actual experiment, throw 
upon the methods. 


....Mesers. J. Fitzgerald & Co. send us in 
the “ Humboldt Library” two excellent popular 
treatises. No 10, on The Theory of Soundin Rela- 
tion to Music, by Professor Pictro Blaserna. The 
whole subject stands now since the researches 
of Helmholtz, on a very different basis from 
that which it occupied formerly. In this 
treatise the abstrusities and difficulties of the 
subject are very much relieved by excellent 
diagrams. Nos. 11 and 12, The Naturalist on the 
River Amazon, is a record by Henry Walter 
Baker, F. L. 8., of eleven years of exploration 
and residence in the region of Equatorial 
America, and, so far as we have been able to 
examine it, both interesting and trustworthy. 


..»The Messrs. Harper & Brothers have re- 
published the Miscellaneous Works of Lord Ma- 
caulay, edited by his sister, Lady Trevelyan, 
in five volumes. The first three volumes con- 
tain the ‘Critical and Historical Essays,” 
thirty six in number. The biographies of 
Atterbury, Bunyan, Goldsmith, Johnson, and 
William Pitt, together with the writings 
on the Indian Penal Code, contributions to 
Knight's Quarterly Magazine, the “Lays of 
Ancient Rome,” and miscellaneous poems, etc., 
make out Vol. IV, while Vol. V is devoted to 
Macaulay’s speeches, of which thirty are pub- 
lished. There is also an index of the five 
volumes. 


.-The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle have commenced the publication of a 
monthly magazine, entitled The Chautauquan. 
To judge from the second number, it is a part 
of a scheme of education which may be very 
useful, indeed, in a case where the ordinary 
methods cannot be attempted. The scheme is 
#0 vast as to be confusing, and, while we bid 
our hearty Godspeed to the work and the 
monthly, we must warn both managers and 
editors that they will require very good men, 
indeed, to hold such a scheme up toa standard 
of accuracy and exact work, from which good 
results can he expected. 


.. We are glad to see that Professor J. P. 
Cooke, of Harvard, has at length found time 
to publish a revi-ed edition of his Religion and 
Chemistry. We suy Jound time, for we knew 
long ago that he had seceived more than en- 
couragement enough to attempt it. Some 
portions of the original work have been cut 
out, new matter has been inserted, and the 
whole revised to bring it up to the present 
position of scientific knowledge. In its new 
form, may it start on as wide a circle of useful- 
ness as the first edition in its day. 

EE 


LITERARY NEWS. 


In the December number of Harper's Mag- 
azine will commence a new serial story entitled 
“Anne,” by an American author, Miss Con- 
stance Fennimore Woolson, which is claimed 
to surpass in dramatie force and originality 
anything heretofore produced in the line of 
American fiction. The January number will 
eontain the opening chapter of a serial story 
by Thomas Hardy, the author of “ Far from 
the Madding Crowd,” “A Pair of Blue Eyes,” 
etc., entitled “ A Laodicean.” 


The judgment rendered in the copyright suit 
between the representatives of Washington 
Irving and the publishers of a partial edition 
of his works, although it denied the petition 
to restrain the publication complained of, did, 
at least, notify the public that it was not an 
edition in full of Irving’s works, which can 
only be obtained by purchasing one of the 
editions of the Messrs. Putnam, of which 
there are several, from the more costly to the 
cheap. 


Pres, Andrew D. White, of Cornell Univers- 
ity, the United States minister to Germany, is 
writing a ‘Life of Thomas Jefferson,” to 
form one of a series of biographies of the 
founders of the American Republic, to be pub- 
lished during the coming winter. Professor 
Goldwin Smith isto write a “Life of George 
Washington,”’ for the same series. 


An auction catalogue of 1686 shows the 
prices then brought by two copies of Shakes- 
peare’s work. The Second Folio of 1632 was 
sold for 15s, 6d., and the Fourth Folio of 1865, 
18s. At the same time, Hacket’s ‘‘Sermons”’ 
brought and Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Fifty Comedies and Tragedies,” of 1672, 
15s. 10d, 


lds. fed. ‘ 


Nineteen volumes of Mr. W. J. Rolfe’s ad- 
mirable edition of Shakespeare have thus far 
been published. ‘‘ King Lear’’ is to be issued 
at snce ; “ The Taming of the Shrew” is in the 








printer's hegds; and Mr. Rolfe is now at work 
on ‘‘ All’s ¥ ell that Ends Well.” 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish next 
week Bayard Taylor’s ‘‘ Dramatic Poems,” in- 
cluding ‘“‘ The Prophet,” “‘ The Masque of the 
Gods,” and “ Prince Deukalion,” in a single 
volume, uniform with the Kennett Edition of 
Taylor’s translation of Fanst. 


Under the title ‘‘The English Citizen: his 
Rights and Responsibilities,"’ Messrs. Macmil- 
lan & Co., of London, are preparing a series of 
small books dealing with the political, social, 
and economic relation of the citizen to the 
state. 


Prof. Arthur Palmer, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, is preparing an edition of Horace’s 
“ Satires,”’ for Macmillan & Co.’s ‘Classical 
Series.” 


George Routledge & Sons will publish imme- 
diately a new translation of ‘‘ The Corsican 
Brothers.”” The book will be dedicated to Mr. 
Irving. 


The Dalzell Bible, which is published in En- 
gland by Routlege & Sons, is issued by Scrib- 
ner & Welford in America. 


A new English magazin., entitled The Army 
and Navy, will be started next month by Cecil 
Brooks & Co., of London. 


According to the London Atheneum, Serib- 
ner’s Monthly has a circulation in America and 
England of 150,000. 


Dr. Robert Wallace has resigned the editor- 
ship of the Scotsman, and intends to settle in 
London. 


The author of ‘St. Olave’s’’ has a new etory 
in press, entitled ‘‘ Dimplethorpe.”’ 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Analytical Concordance to the Bible, on an En- 
tirely New Plan. Containing every Word tn 
Alphabetical Order, arranged under its Fe- 
brew or Greek Original, with the Literal 
Meaning of each and its Pronunctation, ex- 
hibiting about 311,000 References, making 
80,000 various Readings in the New Testa- 
ment, with the latest information on RBib- 
lical Geography and Antiquities, etc. De 
signed for the sim lest reacer of the English 

By Robert Young, LL.D. Ste. pp. vil, 

New York: American Book E exchange. 

History of Anctent, Early Christian, and Me- 
dlwval Painting. From she Corman of Drs. 
Alfred Waltman and Karl Woerman. Ed- 
ited by eng ay M.A. With Illustra 





tions. 4to, pp. xxiv, 505. New York: Dodd, 

SN Gis ic ciwatietcancedasertcsnivass dass ici $750 
Tilustrated Catalogue for 1880 of the Paria 

Salon. Containing nearly 400 Reproduce- 


tions fn Fac simile, after the Original Draw- 
ings of the Artisis. Published under the 
direction of F.G. Dumas. Authorized and 
approved by the Minister of Public Instruc- 


tion and Fine Arts. &8vo, paper, pp. vil, 93, 
320. London: British an‘ Foreign Artists’ 
Association. New York: J. W. Boutor....... 1 %5 


Notes on Genesis; or, Christ and His Church 

among the Patriarchs. Ry the Kev. Nathan- 

fel Keymer, M.A. ith a Preliminary Notice 

by the Bishop of Lincoln. izmo, pp. 93. 

Edinburgh: T.&T. Clark. New York: Scrib 
GOP © Wee ccsscccsssesssccceves ce |) 
Familiar Lessons for Little Gizts on Kitchen 
and Drawing.room Work. Mrs. Harriet 
J. Willard, (Primers of omtentio Sctence, 
No. 1.) For Industrial Schools and for 
Homes Sense, pp. 63. Chicago: Geo. Sher- 
Ga vnsccannbsencessusbsdédseteeoverssnsce 
Out of the oes : Words for the Sorrowful. 
From the Writings of Charles Kingsley. 
12mo, pp. 196. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
Fragments of Christian History. To the Found- 
ation of the Holy Roman Empire. By Joseph 
Henry Allen. 12mo, pp. xx, 284. Boston: 
POE I sotenicanecnesnsiéncctconneeccs 150 

Wayside Gleanings. 4 Eretyne © . Pert > 

Jomo, pp. 258. New York Ogilvie & 

Siatdabninhneesaenbepemaunsaniatainans 100 
a Two Gray Girls and thetr Opposite Neigh- 
bors. BY lien Hatle, author of “Three 
Brown joys.” With fiustratious by Kate 
Greenaway, M. EF. Edwards, and others. 4to, 
pp. 258. London rue. and New York : Cas- 
sell, Petter, Galpin & hnnesedednuiawenastensas 


Certain Aspects of the seen By John Cotton 
Smith, D.D. (Briar-Hill Lectures.) 12mo, 
pp. vil, 155. New York: T. Whittaker....... 

The Physiology of Woman, embracing Girlhood, 
Maternity, and Mature Age, with Fesays « n 
“Coeducation of the xes in Medicine,’ 
“The Physiological Basis of Education,’ 
“Temperance from a Physician's Point ne 

“A Plea for Moderation.” By 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M.D. 12mo, pp. 

Chicago : Cushing, Thomas & Co 

Ja Fai 

paneee Fai a 


World. Stories from th ow om . 

. By William Elliot Griffis, 

he Mikado’ = _Empire.: 
‘okio. 


The Poems 0! Seorge Arnold. Complete edi. 
tion. Tafted with a Blographical Sketch of 
the Poet, by William Winter, 16mo, pp. 369, 
Boston : ‘James R. Osgood & Co................ 

Common Sense in the Household. A Manual of 
Practical Housewifery. By Marton Harland. 
12mo, pp. vi, 548. New York: Charles Serity 
ner’s Sons.... 

Earl Hubert’s Daughter; The Polishing of 
the Pearl. A Tate of the Thi rteenth © entury. 
By Emily Sareh Holt. 12mo, . wt 871. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brot ac 


Soldiers of the Cross: A Story of oer 
send. By the Author of * The Y =e Armor- 
| " 12mo, pp. 180. The sa 
hakes ‘s “Much Ado rete ‘eae 
Ww it h Introduction and Notes, Explenato: 
and Cpmen. For Use tn Schools and + — 
lies. By the Rev. Henry N. Hudson. 
fessor of Shakespeare in Boston [ nive Rg 
16mo, pp. xii, 1 Boston : Ginn & Heath... 
The Evangelical Hymnal. With Tunes. Cem 
+ nm by the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall and 
igismond Lasar. Svo, pp.v, 621. New York 
and Chicago: A. 8. Barnes&Co........ ...... 
The Manual of Praise. For Sabbath and Social 
Worship. With Tunes. Selected and aAr- 
ranged by Hiram Mead and Fenelon B. Rice. 
12mo, pp. 482. Oberlin, O.: E. J. Goodrich. . 
The Manual of Praise. For Sabbath and Social 
be With Tunes. 24mo, pp. 482. 
Hillsdale, Mich.: Penfield & Goodric 
Prapkits n Square Library, No. 147. menene a. 


an: A Story of a Search tn a St 
By Alice O'Hanlon. 4to, paper, —~ y New 
York. Harper & Brothers 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 
Just Published by 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON. 


HENRY BOYNTON SMITH. 
AND WORK. Edited by his Wife, with 
Steel Portrait. 1 vol., 500 pages, $2.50. 

WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. By Jno. 
StoventTon, D.D. 1 vol., 75 cents. 

APPROACHING END OF THE AGE. 
By Henry Grattan GUINNESS. 1 vol., 738 
pages, $2.50. (10th thousand.) 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORES 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


DISRAELI'S COMPLETE WORKS. 


Curiosities of Literature. 3 vols. 
* Amenities of Literature. 1 vol. 

Calamities and Quarrels of Authors. 1 vol. 

Literary Character and Men of Genius. 1 vol. 

This NEW IMPRESSION of the famous 
works of the elder DISRAELI, IN SIX VOLS., 
PRICE $7.50 PER SET ( formerly published in 
9 vols., at $15), has been aptly said to comprise 
the cream of English Literature of Europe Jrom 
the times of Dr. Johnson to our own and to consti 
tute a whole library in themselves, 





HIS LIFE 


CHARLES LAMB’S COMPLETE 
WORKS. [Including Yiia and Eliana (the 


last containing the hitherto uncoilected writ- 
ings of Lamb), corrected and revised, with 
Life, by Str T. N. TaLrourp, and Steel 
Portrait. A New Edition in 3 vols. Price, 
$3.75 (reduced from $7.50). 


HALLAM’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
New issue. Price reduced from $17.50 to 
€7.50 per set. Comprising unabridged edi- 
tions of: Constitutiona! History of England. 
2 vols. Middle Ages of Europe. 2 vols. 
Literature of Europe. 2 vols. 

Sent by expressor matl, expense prepatd, on receipt 
of price, by 
A. C. ARMSTRONG, 
No. 714 |} Broadway, New York. 


Readings! opaay Elocution! 


| 
UU sarees 


708 Chestnut St., Philadetphia. 


cS mt i) is uniform with the Series, and contains an- 
ol nU INDRED Cay b Beslams pifene and i, : pee 


‘wenn Gent 

3 oe ay aoe by "Booksellers. 
peer Sey whe wae pieces, every member of a Lyceum 
ho wants Something New to re ite, should the 

Wa hole Set C Club reten and Full ot of Contents Free, 


Standard Series, 
No. 47.—John Calvin. 


By M. Guizor ...............- rice 15 cents. 

No. 46.—Life and Work of Sulien illustrated, 
A new book, octavo size.... ........... Price 20 ——. 
No. 45. a Revisited. By Sala 
vesage we Comeordance. ‘Only 























a aeenentecsnenasgnegetetind sad $3.65. 
Postage free. Catalogues free. For sale by Book- 

sellers, or the Publishers, 
tft kK. FUNK & CO., 10 Dey 8t., N. Y¥. 


SAMUEL BAGSTER & SON’S 


BIBLES J AND MISCELLANEOUS 
PUBLICATIONS. 
Sole Agency for the United States, 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Plac:, N. ¥. 


CATALOGUES GRATIS, 


rgyrey a 
OUR LITTLE ONES ’ 
AT HOME AND IN SCHOOL. 
AN ILLU BTR ATED MAGA ey PEOPLE. 
VM. T. ADAMS, Edito 
Thirty wae rt ues of Stories and ot Tithirty illus- 
trations, especially engraved by the best artists ad 
each ——. As cimen copy sent , 4 1 —— 
dress. = 3 3” canvassers wanted everywhere. 
Nowthl cts. a copy; $1. 50 a yeur. 
No fo. 1 a all Newsdeal 
“RUSSELL PUBL ISHING co. 
149 A Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


JUST READY. 
th CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of lus. 








trated, Standard, and Popular Books, offered at 
30 to per cent. discount from _ publishers’ 
prices. Sent free to ony address. Send postal. 
ESTES & 1.4 URIAT, 301 to 305 Washington St. 


(op posite Old Seuth), Boston, “Mase. 


FOR CHILDREN! 
THE 


NURSERY, 


FIFTEENTH YEAR. 
Send. 10 Cents at once for a Sample 
Number and PREMIUM LIST. 
EXAMINE IT! 
SUBSCRIBE FOR IT! 


Address The Nursery Publishing Co., 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Standard Series. 


no. 46.—Life of Spurgeon. 
Illustrated. A new peck, ectave size. Price, 
Bo. 45.— y - 2c. 


This Magazine will begin 
the year 1881 with a new 
and elegant Cover and 
other improvements. It 
will continue to surpass 
all imitators. The Janu- 
Number will 


scribers t extra num- 
bers by subseribing now. 








America Rev 
oS olaemith's Citizen of the Worl 
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NEW BOOKS. 


DRAMATIC POEMS. 


By Bayard Tariorm. Including all Mr. Taylor's 
Poems dramatic in form—namely, “The Prophet.” 
“The Masque of the Gods,” and “Prince Deukalion.” 
In one volume, uniform with the Kennett edition of 
Taylor's “ Faust.” Crown 8vo. Gilt top, $2.25. 


This volume comprises in a convenient form Mr. Tay 
lor's dramatic poems, which are regarded by the most 
judicious critics as works of great power and endur- 
ing excellence. 


AMERICAN POEMS. Holiday Edition. 


Selections from the Works of LoNGFELLOW, WHITTIER, 
BRYANT, HoLmes, LOWELL, and Emerson. With 
Biographical Sketches and Notes explaining the His- 
torical and Personal allusions. Holiday Edition, 
embellished with 82 full-page pictures by eminent 
artists. Printed with a red-line border and taste- 
fully bound. 8vo, $8. Half calf, $5.50; morocco or 
tree calf, $7.50. 

This book, which contains some of the best poems 
of the most distinguished American poets, is printed 
and illustrated and bound so attractively that it can 
hardly fail to be a popular gift-book. 


SAM LAWSON’S FIRESIDE STORIES. 


By HarRrtet BeecuEerR Stowe. New and enlarged edi- 
tion. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50. 

“Sam Lawson" {is one of the most truthful and suc- 
cessful characters in American fiction. Heisa per- 
fect specimen of one type of the traditional Yankee 
and his acuteness and humorare altogether delight- 
ful. Three new stories mnke this edition proportion- 
ately more attractive. 


BRET HARTE’S POEMS. 


Edition. 


A new Red-Line edition of the Poems of Bret Harts, 
comprising all formerly published in ‘“ Poems,” 
“East and West Poems,” and ‘Echoes of the Foot- 
Hills.” Printed on tinted paper, with red-line 
border, and containing 16 full-page illustrations, 
Small 4to, full gilt. Cloth, $2.50; half calf, $4.00; 
morocco or tree calf, §6. 








Red-Line 


*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent postpaid,on re 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON. 





4 One of the most noteworthy contribu- 
tions to an important branch of the great 
controversy of our day that has been given 
to the world in either hemisphere.’’---Mon- 
treal Gazette. 


PREADAMITES; 


Or, a Demonstration of the Exist- 
ence of Men Before Adam. 


By Prof. ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D., 
Professor of Geology and Paleontology in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Author of “Sketches 
of Creation,” etc., etc. 

1 vol., 8vo, of over 500 pages, with Ethnographic 
Maps and Numerous Illustrations. Price, $3.50. 


From the San Francisco Bulletin: “It has all the 
thrilling interest of aromance. The volume itself is 
a marvel of the bookmaker's art.” 

Literary World: “A remarkable and powerful con- 
tribution to the reconciliation of the Bible and mod- 
ern science.” 

Popular Setence Monthly: “ Dr. Winchell's work is 
executed with such learning and ability that it must 
at once take rank as an authoritative text-book of the 
subject. Itis not too much to say that it settles the 
controversy.” 

Harper's Monthly: “ Profoundly interesting are Dr. 
Winchell’s chapters on the principal types of man- 
kind ; on the Preadamite Races and race distinctions ; 
outhe Hamitic origin of Negroes; on the cradle of 
humanity,the condition of primitive man, and the 
antiquity of man.” 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO. also publish : 





ANDERSON’S Norse Mythology.........e-se0++ 
ANDERSON’S The Youn ~°r Edda oes 
ANDERSON’S Vikinz 1 '+: of the North......... 2.00 
ANDERSON'S Americ) Not Discovered by Co- 
IUWMDUS. .....cccccccccercesceseses 1.00 
HOLCOMB'’S Translation of Fridthjof’s Saga.... 1.50 
FORESTIER’S Echoes from Mist-Land; or, The 
Nibelungen Lay Revealed...... 1.50 


FORESTIER’S The Spellbound Fiddler. Trans- 
lated from the Norse.......... 












LIE’S The Pilot and His Wife 
LIE’S The Barque Future.......... soneesess 
FOSTER’S Prehistoric Races........-...--+++-ss00+ ! 
BLANC’S Grammar of Painting and Ree. 3.c0 
FAWCETT’S Hand-Book of Finance..... 1.75 
ROGERS’ The Waverly Dictionary.... . + 200 
CROSS’ Eclectic Short-Hand.......... + 2.00 
ROBERTS’ Rules of Order.........000+eeesesesee + 0% 
TAYLOR'S In Camp and Field...........-.-+++e000 1.50 
TAYLOR'S Old Time Pictures Illustrated....... . 150 
TAYLOR'S The World on Wheels........ cocccecce BED 
TAYLOR'S The Songs of Yesterday.. 8.00 
TAYLOR'S Between the Gates......... coe 180 
TAYLOR'S Summer Savory.........+ cccccccccccocs BED 
New Series of . 


MATHEWS'S Getting On in the World....+0++++++-81 5 
MATHEWS'S The Creat Conversers.. 
MATHEWS'S Words ; their Use and Abuse........ 
MATHEWS'’S Hours with Men and Books.... 
MATHEWS'’S Monday Chats.. ae 
MATHEWS'’S Oratory and Orators.....cccecceoe eee 


Sold by BAKER PRATT & [ & ©O., 19 Bond 8t., New 
York, and by all booksellers; or will be sent, prepaid, 
on receipt of price, by 


8. 0. GRIGGS  & 00, Publishers, 
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NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


NEW HOLIDAY BOOK. 


Pictures of Bird-Life in Picture and 
Story. 


By the Rev. M. D. Watkins, M. A. Illustrated with 
full-page Pictures by Giacomelli. Also a large num- 
ber of smaller illustrations. Cloth, full-gilt sides 
and edges, $10; Turkey morocco, extra, $17.50. 

1 feature of this re agnificent and 
et. work is its superb 2G by 9 
comelli. They are almost beyond praise, so pe’ 
are they in every detail, so elaborately and elegantly 
drawn, ‘and so artistically engraved. The work is as 
valuable and instructing as entertaining.—Phtladel- 
phia Chronicle- Herald. 

The Bible Gallery. 

Containing a selection of 190 of the finest drawings 
of Gustave Dorg, with Descriptive Letterpress by 
T. R. Chambers, D.D. Crown folio, cloth, full gilt, 
$6.00 ; full Turkey morocco, $10.00. 

“A beautiful book, containing man. < a beet of 


Dore SSastnatione, printed on super calen paper 
in superior style. The best book in ay for the 
price. 


Great Painters of Christendom. 


Br J. Forses Rosinson. With many iilustrations. 
New Edition. Royal 4to, 448 pp., cloth, full gilt 
sides and edges, $10.00; half morocco, $15.00; full 
morocco, 


Containing critical notices of the Italian, Flemish, 
Dutch, German, Spanish, French, and E nglish Schools 
of Painting, with: B iographical ‘Sketches of the fore- 
most Artists of each School, accompanied by Portraits 
and Enzravings after the most celebrated wor! 


The Hlustrations are exceedingly well selected and 
well executed, including nearly every famous and 
important work necessary to a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the subject. 

A Series of Character Sketches from 

Charles Dickens. 

Consisting of six fac simile reproductions of Draw 
ings by FRED. BarNarD, executed in chromo-lithog- 
raphy. In portfolio, size 11x14, per set, $2.0. 
Large edition of above, large folio size, per set, 
$6.00. 

“They are full of spiritand remind one of Cruik- 


shank, though they happily avoid the little eccentric- 
ities of his atyle.”—Cincinnati Gazette. 


“The most brilliant and striking illustrations ever 
made of the characters of Dickens are the large draw- 
ings of Fred. Barnard. "Boston Advertiser. 


''e@ See our New Books { for Children before 
buying. 

*¢ Little Folks®’ Christmas Volume. 
Vol. XI, with Colored Frontispiece and nearly 590 
Pictures. Colored boards, $1.25; cloth gilt, $1.75. 
Tim Trumble’s Little Mother. 

A New Story for Young Folks. By OC. L. Margaux, 
with 18 Illustrations by Giacomelli. F'cap 4to, 

eloth, gilt edges, $2. 





Wonder Eyes and What For. 


By ELzanon Tatcorr. A Series of beautiful Chromo 
Lithographs, printed in seven to nine colors, with 
emblematic cover, $2. 


real 
childish fancy, be simple, poetical, ious, and gay 
without owhkwandness Pesca acen in —_ <= ot 
¥v 


e 

still a rarity. 1 of this rare kind is ‘Wonder aes 

and What 

shows a deliente and good-h red famey, an anda 

=~ iult'in Grave with the spirit, of childhood, as well 
in drawing and a happy knack at quaint versi- 

cles. lence Journal 


Familiar Friends. 


By OLIvge Parcs. Mlustrated throughout. Crown 4to, 
cloth, gilt, $2. 

We have seldom had the pleasure of offering a more 
beautiful or entertaining book for the you Deal- 
ing, as it does, with animals familiar to ch dren, it 
forms a book of interest and blends instruction with 
entertaining. 


The Favorite Album of Fun and Fancy, 


Tllustrated throughout by ERNEST GriseT. Crown 
4to, cloth, $1.25. 


Two Gray Girls and their Opposite 
Neighbors. 

By Eigen Hater, author of “Three Brown Boys.” 
Over 40 illustrations. 256 pp., fcap. 4to, boards, 
cloth back, lithographic cover, $1.25; cloth extra 
binding, in silver, gold, and black, $1.75. 

NEW EDITION. 


The Old Fairy Tales. 


Edited by James Mason. With numerous Original ll 
lustrations. Colored boards, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


Pictures to Paint. 

With numerous Original Colored Plates by Kats 
GREENAWAY, M. E. EpwarbDs, etc., etc., with accom- 
panying Outline Engravings,intended for water-col- 
or painting. Extra fcap. 4to, in colored wrapper, 560 
cents ; or cloth gilt, $1.00. 


Painting-Book for ** Little Folks.’ 
A series of Outline Drawings by Kate GreENaway, 
intended for water-color painting (with amusing 
letter-press descriptive of the pictures), specially 
prepared for the “Little Folks.” Flexible board 
cover, lithographic side, 50 cts.; cloth, gilt, $1. 


Little Folks’ Nature eg acoapa 
Like “ sitiie Folks’ Painting Book. o°, pases, f'cap. 
4to, 50 cents; cleth, fui gilt $ 
Black and Whife Painting-Book Illus. 
tration. 


Silhouette Illustrations. yg oy cover, 50 cents ; 
cloth, extra gilt, @1. 


AND MANY OTHERS. 





tay For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, prepaid, on receipt of price. New: Catalogue free on 
application. 
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THE TAxwun -cnse.s40N 8. 8, CHAIR, 


Send for full description, also a varicty of Series of 


latest pattern Settees, Chairs, and everything for 
general seating, Black a DustlessCray- 


ons ees BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
19 Bond St., New York; 518 ren St., Phila. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, } NEW ‘YORK, 








A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. ¥. 


ATTENTION, 


FARMERS! 


Send for a free Specimen Copy of the 


PRACTICAL FARMER. 


(Established 1848.) 


The Oldest, Largest, Most Enterprising, In- 
otrectize. and Valuable Agricultural, 
e Stock, and : ay ournalin 
merica. 


It is a 64-Columa Weekly Paper, 


acknowled, authority on all agricultural topics, 
and leads the van of American Agricultural Journal- 
ism. Has the largest and ablest corps of regular Con- 
tributors ever employed on an ———- mong 
under an able and experienced Manag 
ment, who spare no- expense or labor to add every. 
thing’ possible to its value. 
Subscription Terms Reduced fer 1881, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


One Year, 52 Issues, - $1.50, 


making it the cheapest first-class Agricultural Weekly 
the country. 
Lideral Premiums or Cash Commissions to Club 
Agents. Specimen Copies sent free. Address 
THE PRACTICAL FARMER, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











--- BARGAINS IN BOOKS.--- 


Appleten's Cyclepedia, 16 vols., Cloth, $60; 
1f-m R00 ; Half. Russia, $100. John- 
2 pedia, 4 vols., Cloth, $35; 
$42. Britanuica, ninth edition, Engiish, © loth, i BO 
r vol.; ry od ja, $8.50; , Anarene Ediiion. Cloth, 
* pe hoop, Half-Caif, $6. ambers’s 
yelopedia, lanirah Falition, 10 vols., Cloth 
$18.75 ; Shee 50; Half Calf. $35; Half Russia, £40. 
Second-han _< ral these works furnished at conces. 
sions from above prices. Liberal discounts on ali 
books ordered throug gb us. Corres pondon ce solicited. 
NEW YORK & LONDON BOOK CO. 
Seeadwas, New York. 


NOW READY: 


Mrs. Forrester’s New Novel. 
ROY ao VIOLA. 


By the Author of ‘*Diana Carew,’’ 
‘* Viva,?? ** Mignon,” etc., etc. 


12mo, Extra Cloth, $1.25. Paper Cover, 
60 cents. 





“* Roy and Viola’ is an admirable tale, told by one 
who can vividly describe and incisively comment on 
the manners and personnel of modern society. The 
dialogue is easy and natural and the writing fresh.”"— 
The London World. 


DANGERS ano DUTIES, 


TALKS 10 MEN AND WOMEN, 


By Rev. DUDLEY WARD RHODES, 
Author of “ Creed and Greed,” “‘ Marriage and 
Divorce,” etc., etc. 
12mo, Extra Cloth, $1.50. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or wiil be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
_ 715 and 717 Market Stor Philadelphia. 


KANSAS. 


All about its climate, resources, lands, people, 
crops, etc. can be found in the “‘ WEEKLY CAPITAL,” 
an 8-page, 48-column paper, sent, postage paid, to any 
address in the United States 6 months for 50 cents, 


one year for One Dollar. Correspondents in ev: 
County in the State. Postage-s reg be taken +2 money 
J. K. HUDSON, Editor, opeka, K ansas 




















COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 


THE BEST OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL WEEKLIES. 


A Premium Annual to Every Reader. 


Tas COUNTRY GENTLEMAN is UNSURPASSED, if not 
UNEQUALED, for the Amount and Variety of the Prac- 
TICAL INFORMATION it contains and for the Ability 
and Extent of its Corresponpenck—in the Three 
Chief Directions of 


Farm Crops and Processes, 
Horticulture and Fruit-Growing, 


Live Stock and Dairying— 


while it also includes all minor departments of rural 
interest, such as the Poultry-Yard, Entomology, Bee- 
Keeping, Greenhouse and Grapery, Veterinary Re- 
plies, Farm Questions and Answers, Fireside Reading, 
Domestic Economy, and a summary of the News of 
the Week. Its MakKET REPORTS are unusually com- 
plete, and more information can be gathered from its 
columns than from any other source with regard to 
the Prospects of the Crops, as throwing light upon 
one of the most important of all questions— When to 
Buy and When to Sell, Itis liberally Dlustrated and 
constitutes to a greater degree than any of its con, 
temporaries A LIVE 


AGRICULTURAL NEWSPAPER 


of never-failing interest, both to Producers and Con- 
sumers of every class. 


Tus CounTRY GENTLEMAN is published WEEKLY on 
the following terms, when paid strictly in advance: 
One Copy, one year, $2.50; Four Copizs, $10, 
and an additional copy for the year free to the sender 
of the Club; Ten Corics, $20, and an additional 
copy for the year free to the sender of the Club. 

For the year 1881 these prices include a copy of 
the Annual REGISTTR OF RURAL AFFAIRS to each sub 
scriber—a book of 144 pages and about 120 engrav- 
ings—a gift by the Publishers. 

(ar All New Subscribers for 1881, paying tn ad- 
vance now, WILL RECEIVE THE PAPER WEEKLY, from 
recetpt of remitt to J y lst, 1881, wirnout 
CHARGE. 

(a Specimen Copies of THE Paren Free. Address 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 


PUBLISHERS, 
ALBANY, NEW YORK, 


FUR iWAGAZINES 
and Newspapers 


“ND FOR OUR CATA- 
LOGUE FOR 1881, 
NOW READY. 
wr EVERYTHING AT 
CLUB RATES. 
|S a wht FREE 

_ OF POSTAGE. 
a lta * . dines at 63.45 end others at simi- 
or prc 

ive inake FOREIGN subscriptions a SPECIALTY. We 
Fen 
London Times, Weekly, for 
is ondon Punch, + ee 














»ectator, ” 
c hambers’s Journal, * 
Illuatvated London News, “ 


8.76 
All other proininent ENGLIs#H, FRENCH, and Qunuan 
Periodicals at corresponding rates. 

t#~ Send for a copy of our Catal ving Club 
Prices on nearly TWO THOUSAND pub tent ons. Free, 
by mall, to any one ot 

ROFFE & CO. os 
1 1 Bromfield ‘Street, Bosten, Maes. 





HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAG AZINE, ¢ 
HARPER'S tery 4 Y, 
HARPER'S BAZA a re 400 
aa 5-H | ee Ne peOrLe, “s 


HARPER & BROS., Franklin Square, N. Y. 








LAW SCHOOLS. 


LAW y HOt F THE UNIV pRSiTy OF 
THE CITY OF NeW 4 KK, 

The twenty-second annual La Me 4 Oct. 4th 
next. For circulars, examination papers, ete. ad- 
dress D. R. JAQUES, Secretary of Facult 

201 Broadway, } 4 4 




















EDUCATION. 
8 e . 
AMER: SCHOOL INSTITUTE, Estab. 1855 


1. Aids all who want See Teachers. 
2. Gives Parents information of good Schools. 
8. Represciuts skilled teachers wanting positions. 
4. ar sand Rents School Propert 
. W. SCHERMERHORN, A. uM. “Secretary, 
20 East 14th 8t.. New York. 


EST48-1sHED P Biucens 


F MUSIC, 
No. 56 Court 8t., , near City Hallo, over Bunce & Benedtet's 
usic 


great inducements to ‘students desirous of 
honest, capable instruction in the various branches of 
music. A firm foundation -~ for | Gogtmmere, Style 


and finish given advanced icul 
address th he Director. HENRY 3 MOLLE HAUER.” 


NNSYLVANIA MILITARY A 
Phy. curcrin, a ones September S04ne 
Engineering. Chem ics, and.English. De- 
grees conferred. Col EO. HYATT, President. 








BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
es tn all forms of impaired eiality, mental exhaustion, or weakened digestion. It is the best 


and nerves with 
Fer sale by pate gmanereor 4K 


Ph ns have prescribed 
f Goes pigs ond a dacs of day It gives rest and sleep to 


infants, children, and adults, by strengthening the brain 


F. CROSBY, 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 








Christmas Music 


FOR 
SUNDAY-SOHOOLS, CHOIRS, AND 
CHRISTMAS AS ENTERTA. INMENTS, 


‘ CHRISTMAS Si SELECTIONS.” 


Extra | 1880. Contains 16 pages of new 
songs, by H ‘authors, and beautifu. 1 


t#” RESPONSIVE SERVICE .@ 


introduci appropriate scriptural readings and 
music. This year's jy sur all similar 
———- in every cular. imted on tinted 
Only’ 4 border, wit po cover in colors. 

aly $4 per hundred; single copy, by mail, 


? UNDER THE PALMS. F 


aq words he Hezekiah Butterworth. Specimen 





JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Ne. 5. Union 8 re | CINCINNATI, 0. 


- GET THE BEST 
SONG BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


Good as Gold, filed i 


For new and as Udit 


best authors. ‘Send. on Ty and 
SUNDAY examine this latest ane bent work 


by Lowry and Doan 
SCHOOLS somes. Sent by a rs Feeript of 
centa. 


‘Sterling Gems, » qo, 





DAY 
and HUBERT P. Main. 
SCHOOLS | very choice and useful —" ection ot 
HICH - Secular Music. Wecommend STER 


1inG GEMS to all in search of a first- 
SCHOOLS | clase Song Book for Schools, Acade- 
mies, etc. Price, 84.60 a dozen. 

(50 cents each, if sent by mail. 


Petit Wty, 


se —_ ~ 7 ao 
.— eee 
which the 





A — 


Pr a etc. This work is exciting 
reat aitention and_ has eiready 
n adopted as a Text 
| many Schools. Price, 80 cents. 


Spectmen puyes of either of above sent free on appl- 
caton. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


‘ Iph_S rts | 76 Haat Nipgh Esrect 
” MCHICAGO. New VORB.” 


CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS. 


HYMNS AND CAROLS, 
ALL NEW. 
The Angelic Song. Gloria in Wusclsts. 


0. W 

The Nativity. (Sacred Song).......... A, J. Holden. 
Worship Christ, our New Born King. H. P. Donks. 
There Wer: Shepherd Dos ccsegpansoues R. B. Wotsely. 
O Let your Mingling Voices Rise..... ve J. lolden. 
And there were She pt re ekeeune W.C. Williams. 
Christinas Anthem, d there were She ig sherds.” 

H. P. Danke. 
Now, when Jeane S was BOFD......+++: L. C. Jacoby. 
Alleluia, aie , Henry Wilson.1 
Ange ‘om the “4 s of Glo’ 

~ "Geo. Wm. Warren 


Love Divine. Quartette 
Messiah is King......... 





3a8 sesuss 


..Geo. Wm. Warren. 





Geo. Wm. Warren. 60 


Sweet Babe of Bethiehem.......Geo. Wm. Warren. 50 


Calm on the isk of Night..A. J. Holden 
Over 100 Carols by the best composers, each 5 ets. 
A full Catalogue of our New Christmas Music will 
be sent to any address. 
NEW BOOKS FOR CHOIRS, 
HOLDEN'S SACRED oe A collection of muste 
m the best every variety 
of oe gy duete ee and choruses, for 


1 oceasio: 

BARNES" 3 QUARTETTE “COLLECTION. A new com- 
pilation from modern English ond and Qerman compos 
ers for quartette choirs ioe, $2.01 

WM.A. POND & CO., 25 Union Mahia N.Y. 

Over Catalorze of Band Instruments, 160 Regractom of of St 
Caps, Bel, Pompons, Pouches, Drum-Majors’ Gutfi 
Jets, Lamps, —— maw — on ER. -t acd Conaucing 
Bands, 65 page of Valuable | 


lida 


McCosh's Guide for Amateur Bands, an4 Puteam’s Drum Majon” 
Bastion & book of 20 pages, malled for 10 cents. - 


SCHIRMER, 


Importer and Publisher of Music, 


CIRCULATING MUSIC LIBRARY, 
35 UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
CLARKE’S 


Improved Piano-forte Method. 


By Huoa A. CLark, Professor Music University Penn, 
The best Instruction Book in the market. Mailed 
for $2.50. 
LEE & WALKER, Philadelphia. 














HARVARD BOOK 
RACK, 





Well made; 
designed witi; taste; no 
clumsy wooden base; 
no hinges; holds five or 


fifty vols. Every user 
ee OF HOOKS sliouli lave tt. 


Scrap-Books, Files, Binders, Stylografic 
Pens, and other requisites for Desk, Sruvy, and 
Lipraky. Send stamp for JUustrated Catalog of 500 
Laber Savers. 


READERS AND WRITERS ECONOMY C0., 


25-88 Franklin Street, Boston; ¢ Street, New 
York ; 88 Madison Street, ¥; 
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Religious Iutelligence. 


THE FRENCH REFORMED CHURCH 
AND THE STATE. 


Tue Reformed Protestant Church has 
passed through many tribulations, on ac- 
count of its connection with the state, 
since the last official Synod, in 1872. That 
Synod adopted a confession of faith and 
prescribed certain religious conditions for 
those voting for members for consistories 
and presbyterial councils. These condi- 
tions were different from those approved 
by the government in 1852, which gave tie 
right of suffrage to all Protestants by birth 
who had kept their first communion in the 
Church. The conditions sought to be estab- 
lished by the Synod of 1872 required voters 
to declare their acceptance of the revelation 
contained in the Bible. The object was to 
purify the consistories and presbyterial 
councils of Rationalism. The approval of 
the government was obtained, and the elec- 
tions, which were held by the Liberals, 
under the system of 1852, were declared 
null. But an appeal was taken to the 
Council of State, which has recently decid- 
ed it adversely to the claims of the Synod 
of 1872. Meanwhile, the Orthodox party 
has been compelled, while constantly striv 
ing for liberty to protect the faith of the 
Church, to tolerate the presence of the lib- 
eral element. Last year the party, which 
greatly outnumbers the Liberals, constitut- 
ed an unofficial synod, and provided for 
similar unoflicial subordinate bodies. The 
object of this movement was, perhaps, to 
secure a more permanent unity of the Ortho- 
dox party and prepare for a possible separa- 
tion from the state, if continued association 
with the Rationalists should be made intol- 
erable by action of the state. This unofficial 
organization is a purely voluntary system, 
with no legal authority to bind a single 
church or pastor or layman. But there is 
much which it may do in missionary and 
educational matters, without the interfer- 
ence of the state. 


The government has in late years ap- 
peared to favor the Liberal more than the 
Orthodox party, and the latter is now much 
disturbed over a decree issued by the minis 
ter of public worship in reference to the 
elections for the renewal of the consistories 
and presbyterial councils, which are to take 
place in March next. The decree is accom 
panied bya series of instructions, explain- 
ing the application of tne regulations 
adopted by the Council of State last spring, 
upon the conditions of registry and the 
qualifications of electors, The effect of 
the instructions is to nullify the restrictions 
which the Synod of the Church in 1872 
imposed upon the qualifications of electors 
and to open the poll to all those whom the 
Synod intended to exclude. After the 
Council gave its decision, a fraction of the 
Orthodox party tried to show that it still 
left intact the right of the consistories to 
apply or not apply the conditions adopted 
by the General Synod in 1872. The min- 
ister’s decree has dispelled this pleasant 
illusion, and it orders that the presbyterial 
councils shall register all the electors whose 
names have been omitted or erhsed on ac- 
count of their refusal to subscribe to the 
religious electoral conditions adopted by 
the Synod of 1872. The minister asserts 
that, ‘‘far from having an interest exclu- 
sively ecclesiastical, the exact determina- 
tion of the religious conditions of the Pro- 
testant electorate is of particular importance 
to the state, for it affords it the sole means 
of discerning accurately who have the right 
to participate, either as electors or elected, in 
the constitution and administration of the 
Church as it is recognized by it, and is the 
more so because the principle on which 
this Church rests exposes it to doctrinal 
fluctuations, which, in the interests of good 
order, ought to remain, without influence 
and without action, on the constituent 
elements of its legal existence. Thus 
viewed, the fixation of the religious ques 
tions, far from being a purely dogmatic 
question, which different churches should 
be at liberty to regulate and change at the 
bidding of the modifications which take 
place within their bosom, assumes « polit- 
ical and administrative character and enters 
essentially into the category of dispositions 
of public order which cannot be modified 











without the assent and direct concurrence 
of the state,” 

The elections are, therefore, to be held 
under the laws of 1852, without reference 
to the regulations adopted in 1872. The 
Presbyterial Council of Paris has addressed 
a firm but respectful protest against the 
theory of this circular, and the Orthodox 
journals of all denominations express un- 
equivocal opinions respecting it. 

It would seem now that the decision of 
the Council of State has been given that 
the Orthodox party has but one alternative. 
The highest civil authority has declared 
that the religious conditions proposed by 
the Synod of 1872 cannot be imposed on 
electors; hence, the Rationalists cannot be 
shut out of consistory or presbyterial coun- 
cil. They would have, therefore, an oppor- 
tunity to fortify and strengthen themselves 
in the Church bodies, in preparation for a 
future conflict. The Orthodox party must 
either submit to this state of things, or it 
must, in order to free itself and protect its 
faith, surrender the subvention received 
from the state. Separation from Rational- 
ism, therefore, involves separation from the 
state. The best friends of the Church 
must desire separation. 





Our latest information from Scotland, re- 
ceived this week, comes down to the day of 
the meeting of the Permavent Commission of 
the Free Church to consider the case of Prof. 
Robertson Smith. The committee appointed 
to consider Prof. Smith’s writings and report 
upon them to the Commission had performed 
its work, having adopted a long report pre- 
pared by a sub-committee. The Commission 
was to meet October 27th. The report agreed 
upon is understood to be adverse to the ac- 
cused. ‘The committee were practically unan- 
imous in adopting the report of the sub-com- 
mittee, with the exception of Prof. Lindsay. 
and the Rev. Mr. Cowan, the Rev. Mr. M’Cric, 
and Mr. Bell. The Scotsman says: ‘‘In the 
preamble of the report the committee, we be- 
lieve, indicate the grounds upon which they 
hold that the writings of Prof. Smith contra- 
dict both the supreme and subordinate stani- 
ards of the Church. This allegation is under- 
stood to be mainly based upon Prof. Smith’s 
article on ‘Hebrew Language and Literature,’ 
published in the eleventh volume of the Hncy- 
clopedia Britannica, though quotations are 
also given in the report from an article in the 
same volume, on ‘Haggai,’ and from one 
which appeared in a late number of the Philo- 
logical Review. The following are understood 
to be amongst the more important passages 
in the article on * Hebrew Language and Lit- 
erature’ to which objection is taken: 


** When it is recognized that Eber in Genesis 
is not an actual personage, but an ethnological 
or geographical abstraction, we are thrown 
back on etymological conjecture as to the ori- 
gin of the name of Hebrews.”’ ‘The chron 
icler no longer thoroughly understood the old 
Hebrew sources from which he worked, while 
for the latest part of his history he used a Jew- 
ish Aramaic document, part of which he in- 
corporated in the Book of Ezra.’’ ‘ The earli- 
est products of Hebrew aut)orship seem to 
have been lyrics and laws, which would circu- 
late, in the first instance, from mouth to mouth 
without the use of written copies.”’ ‘‘ The ear- 
liest date of written law books is uncertain. It 
may fairly be made a question whether Moses 
left in writing any other laws than the com- 
mandments on the tables of stone. Even Ex, 
xxiv, 4 and xxxiv, 27 may, in the original con- 
text, have referred tothe ten wordsalone. And 
it is certain that ancient law was handed down 
by oral tradition and local custom to a much 
later date.’ ‘* The authors are too intent upon 
the story to interpose their own comments or 
to point a moral, but they tell their tale with 
sympathy and often with an undercurrent of 
dry humor.” ‘ There are other short prophe- 
cies of the Babylonian age, as Isa. xiii, 14, 
which seem to have been first published as 
anonymous broadsides—a characteristic change 
from the method of the former prophets, who 
wrote only what they had first spoken to the 
people.”’ ‘,The brief revival of sp>ken proph- 
ecy after the Exile lacks the old fire, and pre- 
sents no notable literary feature except the 
use of somewhat fantastic symbolic imagery, 
the protot of the later apocalyptic litera- 
ture.” ‘*The memoirs of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
the colorless narrative of the Chronicles, and 
even the Book of Esther, are singularl desti- 
tute of literary merit ”’ “Along with this came 
the beginnings of Haggada, the formation of 
parables and tales attached to historical names, 
of which the Book of Jonah is generally taken 
as an early example, and which attains much 
greater dimensions in the apocryphal additions 
to the Hagiographa.”’ 

The report does not conclude with a specific 
recommendation; but it is throughout con- 
demnatory of the writings of Prof. Smith. A 
meeting “ of ministers and elders, members of 
the last Free Church Assembly, who approve 
of the action of the Commission in reference 
to the writings of Prof. Smith,” was held just 
previous to the meeting of the Commission, 
Dr. Wilson, who presided, indicated the char- 
acter of the report of the committee, and said 
he intended to move its adoption in the Com- 
mission and that Prof. Smith be suspended 


during the winter, The meeting was harmo- 





nious. The friends of Prof. Smith were also 
to hold a meeting for consultation. Prof. 
Lindsay was to present a protest to the Com- 
mission. Prof. Smith has issued a letter in 
which he says: 

“ And, first, as to purity of doctrine. Nothing 
can be further from my mind than to use my 
place in the Free Church for the publication of 
opinions inconsistent with the Church’s scrip- 
tural doctrine. 1 continue to hold office in the 
Church because I accept her doctrine and be- 
lieve that, God helping me, I can use my 
strength best in her service. If any one thinks 
that [ am in error on matters of doctrine, I only 
ask of him that he will either refute my error 
or, if he thinks fit, bring me to trial for it in a 
regular way before my presbytery, that I ma 
have the deliberate judgment of the Chure 
upon the matter. 

“Then as to the preservation of peace in the 
Church, I sincerely regret that articles which 
I wrote, in the full expectation that they would 
be published while controversy was still open, 
actually appeared after a settlement had been 
reached, and at a time when they could not 
fail to make it more difficult for a large and 
highly respected section of the Church to 
acquiesce in the settlement. On matters not 
essential one is bound, as far as conscience will 
permit, to study peace and to abstain from pro- 
voking controversies that are not to edification. 
I cannot withdraw or disavow beliefs which I 
conscientiously hold, and I am strongly per- 
suaded that such subjects as are covered by my 
articles must ultimately receive full discussion 
in all thechurches. But theological discussion 
is not for edification, unless it can be carried 
ou in the spirit of mutual confidence and 
charity, and it would have been very 
wrong in me to force on fresh discussion 
after what was done at last Assembly. But I 
beg those who are naturally grieved at the ap- 
pearance of my new articles at such a juncture 
to remember that I had no control over these 
articles after they left my hands in Octo- 
ber of last year. I am responsible for their 
contents, but not for the circumstances of 

ublication, which it was absolutely impossible 
‘or me to influence or to foresee. 

“Tam aware that some of my friends now 
think that I should have informed the Assem.- 
bly that such articles were on the eve of publi- 
cation ; but no such course was suggested to 
me atthetime. We were all too busy with the 
urgent duties of the moment to think of the 
future. Besides, the Assembly closed my 
mouth by refusing to hear my defense at the 
only time when I could, with propriety, have 
offered personal explanations. After the vote 
I could only utter the feelings with which I 
received the deliverance of the court. To do 
more could only have caused misunderstand 
ings, even if it had been possible for me to 
think of other things amidst the emotions of 
such a moment.”’ 

In a uote to Sir Henry Moncreiff, Prof. Smith 
argues: ‘Commission is not a court, except for 
cases remitted to it by the previous Assembly, 
and that in no case can the Commission be a 
court of first instance. In every case affecting 
the interests of a party the first citation must 
be before his own presbytery.’’ He points out 
that when an office bearer is cited before his 
presbytery, to answer to any charge, he receives 
with the citation a full statement of the accu- 
sation to which he has to answer. In the pres- 
ent instance he was cited to make answer in 
ease of the report condemning his writings, 
but he had received no copy of the report. He 
knew not what he was called upon to answer, 
and, so far as appeared upon the face of the 
citation, he was not to know it till he stood 
before the Commission. “It is difficult,” he 
adds, ‘‘to conceive a more perfect travesty of 
justice than a citation which calls on a man to 
answer without preparation an indictment on 
which a committee of thirty has been laboring 


for months.”’ 

...-The decrees against the non-authorized 
religious orders in France are being executed. 
A dispatch from Paris says the Tribunal of 
Conflicts bas rejected the application asking it 
to declare the minister of justice disqualified 
from presiding at its sittings. This is import- 
ant, in view of the actions instituted by the 
Jesuits and now pending before that tribunal. 
The enforcement of the decrees meets with 
passive resistance and protests. There are 
many resignations of magistrates to avoid 
assisting in suppressing the orders. M. Buffet, 
the Duke de Broglie, and M. de Peyre have 
afforded succor to the Dominicans expelled 
from their establishments in Paris. Before the 
Tribunal of Conflicts, November 5th, M. Bos- 
viel, of counsel for the Jesuits, declared that, 
in view of the expulsion of eleven religious 
congregations in Paris that day, he considered 
all further pleading useless in a country where 
the motto of the government is: “‘ Might is 
right.” After three hours’ deliberation, the 
Tribunal of Conflicts confirmed the decrees 
obtained by the prefects of the Departments 
of the Nord and Vaucluse, with the object of 
changing the venue in actions brought by the 
Jesuits against the prefects to recover posses- 
sion of their houses from the departmental 
tribunals to the Council of State. The Court 
further declared the summonses already ob- 
tained by the Jesuits against the prefects and 
the judgments given by the presidents of the 
Tribunals of Lillie and Avignon null and void. 
At the request of the British ambassador, the 
English Passionists in Paris and the English 
Benedictines in Douai have been authorized by 
the minister of public worship. At a meeting 
held in Paris, Sunday last, a resolution was 
adopted in favor of the separation of Church 
and state. 





....The Scotch correspondent of The Non 
conformist says : . 

“Principal Rainy is judiciously remaining 
away till after the Commission [which con- 
siders Robertson Smith’s case] He has now 
come to the conclusion that Professor Smith’s 
retirement will be for the good of the Church ; 
but he is too vacillating in his temperament to 
make a first leader, and he sometimes seriously 
embarrasses both friends and foes.” 

The same writer says of the theological move- 
ments in the Church of Scotland : 

“If I might hazard a guess, I should say 
that the younger men who have been trained 
in Glasgow and St. Andrew’s will generally 
be found on the advanced lines; that the 
Aberdeen men will be ‘non-commital,’ and 
that the soundest men wil! «-~ e from Edin- 
burgh. Principal Caird and Principal Tulloch 
have now for years exercised a broadening 
influence upon the rising ministry of the 
Church; but Professor Flint Has begun to 
weigh down the scales on the other side, and 
those who know him fully expect that as 
years go on he will do much inthe way of pro- 
moting an Evangelical reaction.” 


....-The Anglican chaplain of the Marbeuf, 
Paris, says he is convinced that, if France is to 
have a religious reformation, it must come in 
the shape of the new Gallican Church, which 
Father Hyacinthe is seeking to build up. To 
call this movement by a Protestant name 
would be to kill it, for the people have an un- 
conquerable prejudice against Protestantism. 
Speaking of the Reformed Protestant Church, 
he says: 

“There are French pastors in Paris who 
would be men of mark in any hurch in the 
world ; but, apart from their Presbyterianism, 
which never will take root in France until some 
unimagined catastrophe shall change the soil, 
they do not march, like Scotch Highland- 
ers, ‘ shoulder to shoulder,’ and their strength 
is spent in hand-to-hand skirmishes over a wide 
battlefield, with little percentible result. They 
have had a rare opportunity in France since 
the siege of Paris; but it does not appear that 
they have made any combined effort to avail 
themselves of it.’’ 


....The Lutheran General Council, the 
second of the Lutheran general bodies in point 
of numbers, has held its meeting at Greens- 
burg, Penn. Dr. Spaeth was chosen president. 
A large part of the time of the meeting was 
given to the consideration and adoption of the 
proposed constitution for congregations, 
which has been before the Council several 
years. The Council has now adopted the 
whole of the constitution; which is recom- 
mended to the churches for acceptance. The 
question of churchfellowship, which bas been 
a burning question, was not discussed, for 
want of time. It was agreed that the consti- 
tution for congregations would furnish suffi- 
cient opportunity for doctrinal discussion. 


....A dispatch from Teheran, Persia, gives 
some welcome information regarding the 
safety of American missionaries : 

‘“‘Mr. Wright, an American missionary, has 

arrived here with the English consul. They 
left the Mount Seir Mission Station, near 
Urumiah, on Oct. 28th, escorted by a Kurdish 
guard, furnished by Sheik Abdullah. Mr. 
Whipple was the only American missionary 
remaining at Urumial; but the Kurds refused 
to allow any communication with him. Other 
Amer-icans remained at Mount Seir and were 
unnolested.”’ 
The Kurds have resumed the Siege of Urumiah. 
Their leader, in order to prevent them from 
committing excesses, has crucified thirty who 
disobeyed his order. 


....-The Methodist General Missionary Com- 
mittee is holding its annual meeting in this 
city. The Committee began its work with the 
making of appropriations for the foreign work, 
after which the needs of domestic missions 
were considered. The appropriations will be 
about the same as last year, the income of the 
past year not warranting an increase. The 
debt, which amounted to about $63,000 last 
year, is now $112,000. There ceemed to be in 
the General Committee a feeling that the mis- 
sions in this country should receive more at- 
tention and that the churches are not contrib- 
uting as much as they ought. 


... Dr. Schaff makes the following an- 
nouncement : 
. “The American Bible Revision Committ:e 
have completed the revision of the English 
Version of the New Testament and transmitted 
the result of their labors to England. The 
British Committee will meet in November for 
fina] action, and the University Presses of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge are expected to issue the 
revised New Testament in February, 1881. 
The Old Testament will be published two or 
three years after.” 


.... The American Bible Revision Committee 
announce, in view of the early publication of 
the New Testament as revised by the Univers- 
ity Presses, that “only those editions of the 
New Revision, including the marginal render- 
ings, which are published or approved by the 
University Presses of England will be recog. 
nized by us as the authorized editions.” 


....A professor of thevlugy in Holland has 
reached the conclusion that the Bible fs of no 
further use in matters of religion. 
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The Funday-school, 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 2ist. 





JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN.—Gen. xliv, 
380—xlv, 8 





Notes.— When I come to thy servant my 
Father.’—Judah is speaking. The scholar 
must read over carefully the whole story be- 
tween the ‘preceding lesson and this. 
“ The lad."—The young man. Benjamin was 
the child of the family, and probably not twenty- 
five years old, although by this time grown up. 
The ten children who are said to have come 
into Egypt with him. Gen. xlvi, 21 included 
those that were born to him after coming to 
Egypt, and probably grandchildren. 
“* Bound up.’’—As if in the same bundle, and 
could not be separated. “ Became surety." 
—Judah promised that he would himself take 
care of Benjamin, and be responsible that he 
returned safe. “* Tet thy servant abide.”— 
Judah proposed to be himself a slave, instead 
of Benjamin. “* ‘He wept aloud.’’—This was 
not so strange to them as it would be to us. 
The Orientals feel no shame in letting their 
feelings be seen. “* They were troubled,’’— 
Joseph’s brethren were astounded. They did 
not recognize him, as he was only a boy of 
seventeen when they saw him last, while they 
were full grown; and their names and dress 
had not been changed, as his had been. 
“ Angry with yourselves.”"—It was not so much 
their self-condemnation that they feared just 
now as Joseph’s anger ; but he delicately never 
alluded to the fact that he could think of 
punishing them. “To preserve life.”’—By 
preparing for the famine. ~“* Faring.” — 
Plowing. This is an old English word, now 
nearly obsolete. “ Father to Pharaoh.”— 
Apparently a title of Joseph as chief minister 
of state. 

Instruction.—Children do not always under- 
stand how closely their lives are bound up in 
those of their parents. A good parent has no 
other earthly thing so close at heart as his 
children’s welfare. He will labor and pray for 
his children as for nothing else. If they do 
not do well, it will seem to him asif there were 
nothing worth living for. An ungrateful child 
is a very sad object to see ; and so is the father 
of such a child, whose old age is made a bur- 
den. 

It isanoble sight to see the older children 
in a family taking all possible care of the 
younger, watching their health and keeping 
them from bad ways. 

There is nothing else so noble as that spirit of 
Judah’s—that self-sacrifice which would give 
up everything to bless others. But what is our 
life good for to us, except to work or suffer 
for others. That was Christ’s mission. That 
must be our mission. The root of all sin is 
selfishness. We must by all self-denial con- 
quer it. 

Though Joseph wept so freely before his 
brethren, he yet caused the Egyptians to go 
out first. The way we have in this part of 
the world of not making a display of our feel- 
ings is best. Let children learn to control 
their feelings, and when they feel angry or 
grieved, not to show it, either by crying or by 
their words. It is the best way to learn to 
control one’s self, so as not to be talked about; 
and also so as not to yield to our passions and 
say things that we shall be sorry for. 

We cannot tell why Joseph had not already 
soucht out his father and told him that he was 
alive. Perhaps he did not think it wise at this 
late time to expose to his father his brothers’ 
sins. One is not always under obligation to tell 
other people’s faults, unless there can some 
good come from it, A tell-tale is not a lovely 
character. 

Of course, Joseph’s brethren were troubled. 
They had been guilty of a great sin. They had 
been now found out. Conscience is what 
makes cowards of us all. If we did not sin, 
then we should not fear. Most lies are lies of 
cowardice. 

When others have injured us, the best way 
is not to lay it up against them, but to think 
of it as part of God’s providence with us. He 
knew what was best and he did it. Forget the 
injury and remember the wise God. Then you 
will not be harboring revenge. 

But, if we have injured others, it will not do 
to lay that to the providence of God. Our 
sins we must repent of and ask forgiveness 
for, feeling their wickedness, as did Joseph’s 
orethren. 
































. God’s wisdom*embraces all man’s sins even. , 


He makes the wrath of man to praise him. 
Even angry wars are the means of helping for- 
ward right. The war started for slavery in 
this country was the speediest way of de- 
stroying slavery. 

If things look dark, let us be patient. At 
the end all will come out right. If not in this 
world, it shall be in the next, if we are God’s 
own children. This world is all a mystery, 
which God's own hand will make clear in the 
tuture world. Then let us always trust God. 





News of the Week. 


THERE has been a great celebration at 
Milan of the battle of Mentana, that in which 
Garibaldi encountered the Papal and French 
troops in 1867. General Garibaldi was enthusi- 
astically received. Two hundred thousand 
persons were assembled. There was no dis- 
play of police and perfect order prevailed. 
General Garibaldi seemed overcome with 
emotion. Among those who received him 
were many survivors of the revolutionary 
battles and French campaign. 





-- Judgment has been delivered in the 
Ottoman Central Criminal Court in the case 
of thethree men implicated in the murder of 
the Rev. Mr. Parsons. The actual perpetrator 
was condemned to death and the other two to 
15 years’ imprisonment with hard labor. The 
Turkish authorities afforded every facility for 
the proper prosecution of the case, having a 
strong feeling of respect and consideration for 
Americans. 


.-Garfield and Arthur have received 218 
electora] votes and will be inaugurated Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, March 4th, 1881. 
The actual result in New Jersey, California, 
and Nevada is so close tnat it cannot be ascer- 
tained until the official count is made; but 
there is reason to believe that, at least, one 
and perhaps two of those states have given 
their electoral vote for the Republican candi- 
dates. 


-. The steam-launch “ Isabel,’? which had 
been furnished with regular papers by the 
United States consul at Callao and author- 
ized to carry the American flag, has appeared 
before the American consul at Payta and sta- 
ted that the Chilian squadron at Payta had 
seized the launch and torn down and trampled 
on the American flag. 


....France has enforced the decrees agaiust 
the Dominicans, Franciscans, and other un- 


authorized religious communities. There were 


protests. Some of the sympathizers with the 
ejected orders were arrested for insulting the 
police. M. Buffet, the Duke de Broglie, and 
M.de Peyre afforded succor to the expelled 
Dominicans. 


.-The Irish Land League has put into cir- 
culation an address to the people of Ireland. 
It declares the agitation to be thoroughly legal 
and peaceful, and that it will be carried on 
peacefully until its object is attained. The 
address concludes by asking contributions for 
defense. 


. On appeal, the sentence of M, Felix Pyat 
to two years’ imprisonment has been confirmed. 
His crime was the publication in the Commune 
of articles defending regicide and justifying 
the attempt to assassinate the Czar, in Paris, in 
1867. 


.---On the evening of the 4th inst. a band 
numbering 100 men, partly armed, marching in 
military order, traversed an estate near Tralee, 
Ireland, forcing the tenants to swear not to 
pay above a certain amount of rent. 


+++eThe persons expelled from Hamburg by 
virtue of the new Socialistic law include 
Hartman, member of the Reichstag for Ham- 
burg, Auer, a Saxon deputy, and the whole 
staff of the Gerichtszeitung. 


.--- After the 4th of March next the United 
States Senate will stand 37 Republicans, 37 
Democrats, and 2 Independents. In the lower 
house of Congress the Republicans will have 
not less than 15 majority. 


. In Tennessee the Republicans elected 
the governor, 3 congressmen, and 47 members 
of the legislature, lacking only 3 of a tie on 
joint ballot. The state-credit men are in a 
‘majority. 


-..- There has been a demonstration against 
Parnell at Portadown, Ireland. 5,000 Orange- 
men and Conservatives were present. Parnell 
and five other agitators have been indicted 


.. Actions brought against the French Goy- 
ernment by the Jesuits will be referred to the 
Council of State, a thoroughly Republican 
body, instead of the ordinary courts, 


----Baron Hiibner, ex-ambassador to France, 
has urged the revival of the alliance of the 
three Emperors as a means of deferring the 
Eastern Question. 


....The Czar has informed the Powers that 
he is indisposed to participate in any action in 
the East unless the European concert is main- 
tained. 


-++-Thomas Hughes has been hospitably 
entertained in New York. He has delivered a 
lecture on Co-operation, in the Cooper Instt- 
tute. 

.- Minister Lowell has delivered the open- 


ing address at the winter session of the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Institution. 


.+»Genera] Garibaldi is utterly prostrated. 

















THINK OF IT !—Is it worth while, we ask, 
to have the little pleasure we would otherwise 
enjoy marred by an unpleasant, if not danger- 
ous cough, when a single 25-cent bottle of 
that justly popular remedy, Madame Forter’s 
Cough Balsam, will effect acure? It is safe 
and pleasant. All Druggists sell it. RucKEL 
& HENDEL, Proprietors, New York City. 


SUMMIT 
i. Spting Water 





blood we toninn en 
obtained in demijohns or barrels from Druggists, or 


from 
MYERS, SUTER & CO., 
MANAGERS, 
304 Broadway, New York; 


or F. H. WHITMAN, Fesestoter, Harrison, Maine. 
Special discount to ministers 


in cases filed since July Ist, 1880 

will commence on the day the 

application reaches the Pension 

b perenne nay po shall commana 
to give our undivided 


prosecu 
Claims. Corresponde = . go invited with 
eference to cases not filed and cases filed but which 
are Pecsunuees. Rejected or Suspended Claims a 
specialty. Sixteen years’ experience. 


MILO B. STEVENS & C0O., 


Cleveland, Chicago, or Detroit. 


Tho Sen. Se Liga! 


Best the most powerful, the softest, cheapent, and 
st light known for Churches, Stores, Show 'Win- 
dows, Banks, Parlors, Offices, Picture Galleries, 
Theaters, Depots, etc. New and elegant designs. 
Send size of room; get circular and emai. A lib- 
eral a © Churches and the Trade. 
RINK, 551 Pearl St. NewYork. 


JOHNSTON'S FLUID BEEF, 


Patented in Great Britain and United States, 
differs from all other im of beefin that it con 
tains the albumen and fibrine of beef, rendering it 
not only ae epee | but nutritious. It is very pala- 
table. ighly recommended by physicians. 

Price, 85c., 60c., and $1 per tin. General Agents for 
the United States, RoperRT SHOEMAKER & Co., N.E. 
cor. Fourth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 

For sale by all retail druggists. 


[pry in| ROGE RS’ [POWDER | 
CITRATE: OF MAGNESIA 


An Agreeable Aperient and Refrigerant. 
This well-known Dreparstion is any reopmmended 
for Dyspepeia., Headache, ness of the 
ai domplansts arising from ‘sols the 
e 














med- 
OGERS’S SONS, 
ew aa 
ALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


icine for children. Pre 
Chemists. =! Prost treet, 








Enclose a stamp to W. E. DUNN, 331 Lexing- 
ton Av., N. Y., and receive information inval- 
uable to every wearer of Artificial Teeth. 


__ PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


AINE STATIONERY. 


Inkstands and Paper-weights, in 
gilt aso b— A wood. Portfolios in calf and 
canvas, beautifully decora Knives and 
Readers—ivory, shell, olive wood, and horn. Great 
variety of Pres goods 

AN KLEECK, CLARK & CO., 
Op. seeaiien 233 Broadway, New York. 
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MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 


L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut 8t., abner eso 
For convenience and efficiency, for raed or fee 
public use, they 


Se UNRIVALED 


Bclopticen Me ennai, ect ba Ea r6 ons conts, 


F RA NCIS é LO UTREL, 
5 MAIDEN LANE, 
quattenesne Pr Bo aa Mouutactarers ot 
Patent virstchan Sta Accou 
all kinds of 1 Stationery, ‘Writing : Paper, 
Desk Portfolios, Scra; 
ries, Pocket Cutlery ey 'Ghebemmen We Wallote, 
We keep everything in our line and sell at lowest 


prices. Your custom solici 
CYRUS H. LOUTREL. 


New and Beautiful ~Aeward, f Cards 


vA) Sunday and ergartens. 

foe —— and des ba ay ign oa! th e irs 
Elegant new and appropriate designs o —< an 
Society D ropriate d and samples 

jae gey = 

















ents ys 

dress. J. NS, Manu- 
facturing ‘Puviichees: 14i Franklin St., Boston, Mass.; 
89 Ann Street, New York. Established: 1830. 


story paper mailed free with each, Album. 


ents want- 
ed.A arose: The American Home Journal, 


- Haven,Ct. 
50 Elegant, All New,Chromo & Scroll Cards,no 2 alike, 
Name Nicely printed 10c. Card Mills, Northford,Ct. 


50 All Gold, Chromo and Lit’g. Cards (no two alike), 
Name on, 10c. CLINTON Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 


50 ELEGANT Carbs, SOstyles with ty 10c. 40 Trans- 
parent, 10¢. Stamps taken. W.M RE, Brookport, N.Y. 














El t Cards, New Chromo, Shells, Gilt Edge ete., 
th Name 16c. G. A SPRING, Northford, Ct. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


NEW ices reduced 5 percent. Elegant Fam 
BOOKS Ditiee Ba, Rae profits. agente warnted 


> 7'7'7 “Xiaren P.O. ren otis 











For New Terms for 
1881 see page 26. 








BURDETT ORGAN 


" Grandest Organ on the Planet.” 


Organs for Geaies 
ARE 
BURDETT SPECIALTIES. 
‘SHLLTVIOGUdS LLAGANA 
auv 
SOqIIMYD 10s nithan 4 





URDETT ORGAN CO., 


Erie, Pa. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


We want Agents to sell the world-renowned WIL- 
SON OSCILATING SHUTTLE SEWING- 
MACHINES in unoccupied territory,to whom we 
are prepared to offer extraordinary inducements, 
whereby from one to six thousand dollars a year can 
be made. There never was a better time to engage in 
the sale of Sewing-machines, as the machines 
made in the past twenty years are wearing out and 
must be replaced. For terms and further narticulars. 
addre ss WILSON SEWING-MACHINE CO., Chicago, mi. 


Fa Agents to Sell the Standard Agricultural Book 


rarming for Profit 


A Complete Farm 
rr Adel s ‘Hol w sure guic ide. 


to successful farming. 
Cultivate all Farm Crops. 
ae Care for Live Stock. 
row fruit fl piehe business, 
Make e Money ply a Happiness. 
ery Season. on ror. 
Send 7 Tor * Shee ars and te 


DY & CO., Philadelphia, 1 Pa. 


a.cul sproht te wee P 
$5). bo: it OF slortelt $500.00. “Olttit ‘ad sam 
wc h $5.00 free, _Addres 
E. G. RID OUT & OO., 10 Barclay Street, ‘New York 
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J.C. MoO UR. 


AGENTS WANTED seetntcore mek 
ae rn piae Bre STONE & CO., OMoiedo, Ohio. 


NTS WANTED. $5 PER DAY made 

. our FLATFORM FAMILY poe b E, 
Weighs up to 25 Ibs. Retail price, $2. A M FOR 
TS. Exclusive territory free. Terms — rapid 

=e  nURprise Ag’ts. DomESTIC SCALE Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


TRE FUNNIEST BOOK <Sirt oom eoceene re 
IN THE WORLD. “#9 Gust Toledo, 0. 
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HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


OTR CEE ICE: monton 
Jlarendon reets ° 
Reg esi CK ee finest hotel structure in 
New England. ; modern in all its appoint- 
mgente s Strictly “iret cl ams i. on the American 
plan ome, and desirable 
stopping place ot for the pusiness or pleasure-seeker. 


.EE, Proprietors. 
Sdn 
ans BASE, Joun W. DUNKLEE, of Cincinnati. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


TRAVEL. 


STATE LINE. 


SSENGER STEAMSHIPS FROM NEW YORE TO 
- GLASGOW LIVERPOOL, Sor gy tT 
FA 




















First CaBin 8aLoon, $60 to $75, accordi 
room accommodations. Lay $110 to $1 
SECOND CABIN (everything furnished), $40. “Return, 


Py Especially low rates to clergymen and their 
families. Send for Pamphlet and other information to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & C0., General Agents, 
53 Broadway, New York. 


CUNARD _ LINE. 


the view o: of diminishing the chances of col- 
ston the steamers of this line e a specified course 
f 


On the outward d_ passage from Queenstowz New 
York or Reston orcas y= ng the ceed of 66 lati- 
de, or not e north o 
ne Pata aa 
e no! 
00 Oe aEw LIVERPOOL 0! a RIVER 








‘Wednesday, November 24th "10 A. Me 
Wednesday, December Ist, 3:30 A. M. 


yk ss all parts of ae a 


oh eile Stee 
eal Line U. S. Mail Steamers, 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 
Pier No. 20 North River, New York. 
.Nov. oS | = ~~ at 27th, Noon 








saenenn lr. 20th, 7 a _— x 
hese steamers do not carry cattle, shee igs. 
Cabins, $60 to $80. Excursion tickets at rates. 


Second Cabin, $40. Steerage 

NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Piet! No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Street. 
Alsatia...Nov. 13th, 2 P. M. | Australia, Nov. 20th,7 a.m, 

Steamers marked thus * do not carry passengers. 
Cabins, $55 and $65. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. 
HENDERSON BROTHEKS, Agents, 

7 Bowling Green. 
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NOTICES 


Ga" All communications for the Editcrial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columas of this journal 
should be ad4ressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P,O. Box 2787. 

t@ Ali comzunications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

&@™” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication. but asa 
Guaranty of good faith. 

&@™ We do not ho!d ourselves responsibic for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
@ our correspondents. 

t@™ Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, bold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 





“The Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park, 
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THE SOLID-SOUTH SCHEME. 


Tue theory upon which the Democratic 
paity North and South had planned for the 
election of General Hancock was that the 
Solid South would certainly give him one 
hundred and thirty-eight electoral votes, 
and that, with the help of forty-seven more 
electoral votes obtained from the North, 
this Solid South would elect the President 
and ‘‘ be master of the Government.” This 
was the plan, and the result shows that the 
South carried out its part of the programme. 
Every one of the sixteen Southern States 
went for General Hancock, and this made 
good the pledge of Wade Hampton to the 
Cincinnati Convention. The plan, how- 
ever, has failed, and the whole campaign 
ended in Democratic disaster, because the 
needed forty-seven electoral votes have not 
been supplied fiom the North. The North, 
being numerically much the stronger sec- 
tion of the country and almost as solid for 
General Garfield as is the South for General 
Hancock, concluded not to put the Gov- 
ernment into the hands of the Democratic 
party, ruled, as it would be, by the Solid 
South. 

Many reasons brought the North to this 
conclusion; and not the least among them 
is the fact that the great mass of the white 
people at the South, being Democrats and 
having cbtained control of the state govern- 
ments and of all the election machinery 
have virtually conspired together to crush 
out the system of free and fair elections, in 
which every voter shall have the liberty to 
cast one ballot and then have that ballot 
honestly counted, so far as Republicans are 
concerned, No such fact in respect to Re- 
publicans has existed at the South for 
several years. The elections have been free 
eovugl for Democrats; but they have not 
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been so for Republicans. The simple truth 
is that the Democratic party at the South 
has in practical effect stolen the whole 
political power of the South, hoping through 
the aid of the Democratic party at the North 
to gain control of the National Government. 

One would think that the result of the 
recent election would be abundanily suffi- 
cient to convince Democrats, in both sec- 
tions of the country, that this scheme of the 
Solid South, supplemented by Northern 
Democracy, is politically a great blunder. 
The majority of the Northern people do not 
like it and they never will like it. It pre- 
sents to them an issue in respect to which 
they will steadily vote against the Demo- 
cratic party, as thus organized and con- 
ducted, no matter who may be its candi- 
date. They protest against the means by 
which the South has become solid. They 
demand for Republicans at the South the 
same political rights and immunities that 
are enjuyed by Democrats at the North. 
They are determined that until the Repub- 
lican party can exist and act as freely at the 
South as it does at the North Democracy 
shall not take the reins of the Government 
into its hands. The one answer they pre- 
sent toa Solid South is that of a practically 
Solid North. Such isthe state of Northern 
sentiment, and such it should be. We are 
no admirers of sectionalism in the politics 
of the country. We should greatly prefer 
to see the people divided on political ques- 
tious, without any reference to geographical 
lines. Yet, when the Southern people 
themselves become sectional and adopt the 
methods which have been adopted at the 
South, then we are in favor of a Solid North, 
to break down this whole machinery, and, 
by defeating it, destroy the motives for its 
existence. 

It is a hopeful sign that some of the 
Southern Democratic papers are beginning 
to discover that this Solid-South scheme is 
not politically a paying business. The 
Charleston News, in an utterance since the 
election, after saying that the South had 
expected, with the help of two Northern 
states, to ‘‘ elect the President and be mas- 
ter of the Government,” proceeds to say: 

‘One of the first questions that the 
Southern whites will have to ask them- 
selves is whether the welfare of the South 
has been and is likely to be hindered or ad- 
vanced by the alliance with the Democrats 
of the North. Will the South remain on 
the losing side, and, if so, on what terms 
and for what purpose? The Southern pev- 
ple, we fancy, will make themselves heard 
on this subject before the winter is past.” 

The Memphis Avalanche expresses the 
opinion that “‘ the consequences that follow 
Tuesday’s election will be the dissolution 
of the two solid sections that are now ar- 
rayed against each other. How and 
by what means this result will be accom- 
plished will be manifested after the meet- 
ing of the new Congress.” These are indi- 
cations of returning common sense. 

The South may as well understand first 
&s last that its political doctrine of solid- 
arity will be met by a corresponding solid- 
arity at the North, and that the latter will 
outvote the former every time. The system 
of suppressing Republican votes at the 
South is sure to increase the number of such 
votes at the North; and the latter votes will 
always be sure to elect the President, as 
they have done this fall. Is it not about 
time, gentlemen of the South, for you to 
abandon a system that consolidates the 
majority of the North against you and will 
bring defeat to you in every national elec- 
tion? You may call yourselves Democrats 
or anything else you choose, yet under this 
system you are doomed to defeat. The 
North will and should defeat any candidate 
you may nominate for the presidency. 





METHODIST MISSIONARY METH- 
ODS. 


Tue Methodist missionary secretaries cal] 
upon their churches for a million of dollars 
for missions in the coming year. This is 
certainly a moderate and reasonable re- 
quest when the numbers and financial re- 
sources of the Church are considered. It 
would only be necessary for each commupi- 
cant to give sixty cents to raise this amount. 
Unquestionably it can be done. The Mis 
sionary Society might just as well have a 
million a year as half a million. There was 
a disposition in the General Committec last 
week to inquire why the receipts are pot 





* best, to fill up chinks, 





larger. Various reasons were suggested, 
but only one or two hit upon the most ob- 
vious reason, as it seems to us. 

What is the Missionary Society doing to 
acquaint the Church with the work, the 
needs, and the success of its missions? The 
answer to this question will largely explain 
the lack of missionary spirit among the 
churches. The sources of information are 
the annual reports, addresses by the secre- 
taries, and slips of items sent out from the 
Mission Rooms and published in The Ad- 
vocates. Thereis nothing in the shape of a 
missionary magazine. The Church stands 
alone in this respect among the leading 
missionary denominations of the world. 
It evidently believes that all the missionary 
intelligence that is needed is supplied by 
the present method. To us, this method 
seems wholly inadequate. The annual 
reports must be compared one with an- 
other to be very useful. The addresses 
of the secretaries at the annual confer- 
ences may stimulate the pastors, but 
they can not afford material for mis- 
sionary sermons. The ‘“‘slips” sent out 
consist chiefly of items, telling of isolated 
facts. There is no provision for surveys of 
the various fields, showing how much has 
been gained in a certain period, what diffi- 
culties the missionaries meet, how they do 
their work, what openings are presented, 
and what needs are pressing. Comparison 
and details are indispensable elements of 
missionary intelligence. If the speeches of 
returned missionaries are valuable, so are 
articles from the field, giving every worker 
an opportunity to present the aspects of the 
field as he sees them. Items can only give 
isolated facts, and a hundred isolated facts 
are only a hundred pebbles which cannot 
be built into a wall. They are only fit, at 
And our observa- 
tion has been that many of the items are 
utterly barren of interest or value. Who 
cares to know that a mission church in 
South America, as one of these items in- 
forms us, is about to have more comfortable 
seats, in the form of settees? 

People will not become interested in mis- 
sions unless they know something about 
them, and they cannot be expected to give 
liberally unless their interest is awakened. 
The cheapest and most effective agency for 
obtaining contributions for the cause is mis- 
sionary information. This is an ordinary 
business principle. No man can expect to 
succeed in any public enterprise without 
thoroughly advertising it. So it is witha 
missionary society. When there is so much 
material and so many ways of using it ef- 
fectively, it is strange that the Methodist 
Church should practically throw it all away, 
and content itself with half the money which 
it might have to expend on its missions, 

This blindness to the best interests of the 
great cause of the Master is most unfortun- 
ate, if not indefensible. It keeps a great 
Church far behind its best efforts, it delays 
the salvation of the heathen, and it, hinders 
the growth of the denomination itself. 





‘‘PROGRESSIVE THEOLOGY.” 





A DISTINGUISHED Christian educator 
sends us the following clipping from The 
Congregationalist, and asks us to show up 
the fallacy : 

“That is a good point which the He- 


aminer and Chronicle has just made that- 


theology can be progressive only in respect 
to the methods which are used in stating 
and illustrating it. Its essential and funda- 
mental principles are truchs of revelation, 
and not merely fruits of human reasoning, 
although reason confirms and establishes 
them. We Lave urged this ourselves in the 
past, and repeat it here. There is a very 
captivating sound in much of what is said 
nowadays about ‘a progressive theology’; 
but, strictly speaking, there is and can be 
nothing of the sort, although, as we hope 
and believe, men will learn better how to 
utter and exemplify theological truth to the 
end of time. It is really striking, too, how 
history confirms our position. The ‘ pro- 
gressive theology’ of to-day is chiefly, if 
not wholly, the reiteration of the ‘ progres- 
sive theology’ of the centuries past, which 
comes up for notice once iu a generation or 
two, But the great —— of theology 
abide the same, and somehow progress 
never seems to be made permanently be- 
yond them.” 


Our correspondent well remarks that one 
might as well say that there cap be no 
progress in astrouomy, because the facts 
of the heavens are forever the same. 


But we do not imagine that The Congre- 





gationalst means as much as The Examiner 
and Chronicle does by saying that the prog. 
ress is only in the methods of illustrating 
the unchangeable principles of theology. 
The Congregationalist, at least, knows very 
well that, whether or not the light 
John Robinson said was to break out of 
God’s Word was merely on polity, and not 
on doctrine, yet there has been great prog- 
ress in the doctrines of theology during the 
last two hundred and sixty years in New 
England and out of it. It knows that it 
approves itself ‘‘a progressive theology,” 
as compared with Dwight’s; and that his was 
‘* progressive,” as compared with Hopkins's; 
and his, as compared with Bellamy’s; and 
his,as compared with Dr. Edwards’s; and his, 
as compared with President Edwards’s; and 
his, as compared with the Mathers’. The 
fact of progress in actual theological con- 
tent of doctrine is undeniable, and The Con- 
gregationalist believes in and approves the 
progress, we do not doubt. Now, it is not 
plausible that true progress should have 
stopped in 1880 (or was it 18507), with Pro 

fessor Park. We are not only learning better 
how to explain truth, but we are also learn- 
ing better what is truth; and, somehow, the 
flouting at the idea of progress in religious 
science seems to us like abdicating reason. 
After all, ecclesiastical history is not the 
highest branch of theological learning. 





INDIAN MISSIONS. 


WE are heartily gratified at the position 
at last taken by The Christian Advocate on 
the subject of Methodist missions among the 
Indians. When we published the evidence 
that the Methodists were very derelict in 
this matter, as compared with other denom- 
inations or as measured by their special 
opportunities, some of the Methodist papers 
rushed to the defense of the Missionary So- 
ciety, arguing that they had done all they 
ought to, that the goverument had insulted 
them, and various pleas in extcnuation. 
Some said that the charges made by us 
seemed to be sustained and required atten- 
tion by the missionary secretary. The 
Christian Advocate, in a serious note, noticed 
our criticisms and promised to give atten- 
tion to the subject. As the editor, Dr. 
Buckley, is a member of the’General Com- 
mitiee and a careful and painstaking man, 
we expected, in time, that the subject 
would have proper attention, and we looked 
for the result with interest, knowing that 
Dr. Buckley could command inside Meth- 
odist sources of information. 

The General Committee of the Missiou- 
ary Society are now in session. In an- 
ticipation of the meeting, The Christian 
Advocate last week devoted a long editorial 
to ‘The Methodist Episcopal Church and 
the Indians.” It tells of the early success 
of the Methodists among the Indians, but 
that the interest in Indian missions ‘has 
recently reached a very low ebb.” It then 
dwells on the causes of this decline and 
surveys the facts. Of the fourteen agencics 
put by the Government at the disposal of 
the Methodists, three are the seats of mis- 
sions on which $3,500 are spent; but ‘‘in 
the other eleven agencies, comprising some 
of the most important tribes, we are doing 
nothing.” *‘‘ Doing nothing!” We are sorry 
that The Christian Advocate finds itsclf 
compelled in honesty to confirm our state- 
ments. It continues: 

‘‘ After examining the reports of the 
agents to the commissioner and obtaining 
all possible information, it is our opinion 
that the relation of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church to the Indian Missions is not satis- 
factory, and that it should receive special 
attention from the General Committee.” 





The editor concludes by showing that we 
owe certainly as much tothe Indians, whose 
land we have taken, as to any heathen peo- 
ple, and that the history of Methodist mis- 
sions shews that such missions would be 
successful and give an impulse to the gen- 
eral cause. 

We have done our duty in calling atten- 
tion to the subject. Weare glad that those 
in whose province it specially comes have 
taken it up, and we leave it, with great con- 
fidence, in the hands of the General Com- 
mittee and the Christian Advocates, 





THERE are in this country 9,723 newspapers, 
of which 1,835 are Democratic, 1,747 Republie- 
an, and 122 Greenback, No other country in 
the world can show such a large newspapeg 
literature, 
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Editorial Aotes. 

THAT isa good point that The Presbyterian 
makes in its cross editorial about the psalm- 
singing of the Presbyterian Council, when it 
says that the United Presbyterians need not 
have been so sensitive about singing hymns, 
that they sing all sorts of songs—patriotic, 
Moody and Sankey, or love songs outside of 
worship; and that it is only in the worship of 
God in specially religious meetings that they 
demand psalms only. ‘But this Council was 
not a church. Its sittings were not on the 
Sabbath.” Sure enough. If they could sing 
@ campaign song at a political meeting, why 
not a religious hymn in these sessions to 
listen to essays? We may suggest to The Pres- 
dyterian that its explosion of bitterness would 
have come with greater grace a month ago: 
We spoke of the ridiculous Unitarianism and 
Christlessness of the singing at the time of the 
Council; but when it restrains its wrath for 
weeks, and then burst out suddenly, talking 
about ‘‘a pig on their most sacred altar,’’ ‘‘ the 
babyhood of the Presbyterian Church,”’ etc., 
then the ebullition, pardonable if timely, be 
comes as amusing as the belated laughter ofa 
Scotchman when yesterday’s joke gets into his 
noddle. 


It is amusing to notice how delighted the 
Conservatives all are if some outside radical 
declares that some liberal map ought to leave 
his chureh and come over to them. If a Uni- 
versalist minister says some Congregationalist 
or Presbyterian ought to leave his denomins- 
tion and come over to the Universalists. ilico 
The Congregationalist and The Presbyterian way 
be expected to quote it with great joy. so 
here is, more to our surprise, The Christian 
Advocate quoting Robert Collyer tothe effect 
that Dr. Thomas has no business in the Meth- 
odist Church. But, of course, these Unitarians 
and Universalists will talk so. Their position 
requirea it. But we do not remember that, 
in the fable—the fox with his tail cut off—the 
fox was judged to have urged wisely the oth- 
er foxes to cut off their tails too. But The 
Christian Advocateis completely fair in itself 
not wishing Dr. Thomas condemned without 
a fair trial. 


THE cable telegraph, which announces the 
result of every third-rate English horse-race 
does not condescend to tell us the result 
of the meeting of the Commission of the 
Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland 
ov the Robertson Smith case, and we can- 
not announce it before next week. For any 
really important religious news abroad we 
might as well live in the Dark Ages before 
Cyrus W. Field. The last mail received on 
Monday tells us that the lines are being closely. 
drawn, the opponents of Professor Smith, who 
were ina majority in the August meeting of 
Commission, having drawn up a_ report 
which would compel his retirement for the 
rest of the year from his professorship. His 
friends, Jed by Dr. Beith and Professor Lind- 
say, declare the proposed action unéonstitu- 
tional, and Professor Smith has sent a letter to 
the members of Commission, in which he 
repeats his peaceful expressious made, last 
summer, in explanation of the appearance of 
his articles in the last volume of the Zncyclo- 
pedia Britannica, We find that the new pas- 
sages in this volume complained of relate to 
the literary construction of the books of the 
Old Testament and the probable date of their 
composition. 


In a letter to the London Times Professor 
Max Miller refers as follows to a notice of Sir 
Edward J. Reed’s new book, ‘‘ Japan,’’ and 
especially to a reformed Buddhist sect, of 
which we spoke last week : 


‘“*You say that among the various Buddhist 
sects in Japan ‘tht called Shin-shu merits 
attention, as exhibiting remarkable coinciden- 
ces With Christianity. In the Shin-shu, as Sir 
E. Reed points out, we not only have the 
doctrine of a Saviour taught, but with it the 
old Christian doctrine of justification by faith 
likewise ; but by faith not in Jesus, but in 
Amita Buddha.’ Allow me to observe that 
it would be difficult to imagine two characters 
more unlike than Amita Buddha and Christ. 
Amita, or, a8 he is more correctly called, Am- 
itabha—i. e., ‘the Being of immeasurable 
light ’—is the fourth of the five Dhyani Bud- 
dhas, who are far above even such earthly 
troubles as the creation or the government of 
the world. That is left to their Bodhisattvag; 
and the Bodhisattva of Amitabha is Padmapani, 
better known under his name of Avalokitesvara, 
the creator of this present perishable world, 
There may be similarities between Avalokites- 
vara and Christ; but no more than there ought to 
he. there are none between Christ and Am- 
itabha.”’ 


Max Miiller appears to us to be here in error 
as to the position of these worshippers of Am- 
ita Buddha. He is, doubtless, right as to the 
original notion of this “Infinite Buddha”; 
but it is the very peculiarities of these reform- 
ers that they break away from the old notions 
and use’ them as simply a scaffold on which to 
stand while building a purer faith. We under- 
stand that they worship only this Amita Buddha 
and utterly give up hig demiurge. We have 








asked President Martin, of the Imperial Col- 
lege at Peking, who visited last year their 
college in Japan, to give his impression of 
them to our readers, as he gave it to the mem- 
bers of the American Oriental Society, two 
weeks ago; and we will publish his account 
next week. 


It is a really serious and important topic 
that was brought up by Dr. Joseph Anderson» 
DD., of Waterbury, in a paper read before the 
Congregational General Conference of Con. 
necticut. He gives the facts in reference to 
increase of churchmembership in Connecticut 
for the last yeur. Hartford has 9 Congrega- 
tional churches, with 3,000 members. In 1879 
only 25 were added by profession, while 41 
were removed by death. In Meriden there 
were 741 resident members and only 1 added 
by profession and nine removed by death. In 
Middletown, with 772 members, 9 were re 
ceived by profession and 15 died. In the 14 
churches of New Haven, with 4,411 resident 
members, the additions were 67, the deaths 69. 
In New London, with 540 members, 10 were 
received on profession, aud 16 died. In Nor- 
walk and South Norwalk, with 931 members, 
10 were received and 13 died. Against these 
losses may be set Bridgeport, with 1,120 mem- 
bers, where 13 died and 43 were received; 
New Britain, with 1,116 members, where 19 
died, and 22 were received; Norwich, with 
1,645 members, where 25 died and 33 were re- 
ceived, and Waterbury, with 798 members, 
where 11 died, and 20 were received. ‘l'aking 
all these cities together, there has been an 
actual increase of only 9, while if, as would be 
proper, the losses by discipline were added, there 
would be adecrease for the year of 35. This is a 
very great contrast to the year befere, when, 
asa result of evangelistic etforts the Hartford 
churches received 554 members on profession, 
the New Haven churches 506, and the Middle- 
town churches 161 ; aud in the entire state the 
additions outnumbered ihe losses by death by 
2,114. The revivals weve evidently good; but 
other labor was left undenc. It isa sad state 
of things ii, after a spevial revival season, the 
converts shall settle downto inactivity. It 
were far better to depend on steady Christian 
nurture in the family, and steady effort to 
teach those outside. Dr. Anderson suggests 
that children should be educated so as to 
feel that they belong tothe church, and that 
the work of winning souls should not in our 
Evangelical bodies, take on, as is the fact, ‘‘an 
intensely disagreeable form,’’ in which the 
subject is treated as ‘‘a patient ’’on whom a 
“sacred remedy must be thrust,” rather than 
asa child to be taken by the hand and led 
into ways of pleasantness and paths of peace. 
We have little doubt that our Congregation- 
al, Presbyterian, and other churches may 
learn some divine wisdom in this matter from 
their Episcopaliau brethren. 


Is it The Interior that we listen to? The 
hand is the hand of The Interior; but the 
voice is the voice of McCune: 


‘“*We are struggling for little local) block- 
houses—five denominations fighting for the 
possession of a little village of a hundred pos- 
sible proselytes. The Presbyterian Church is 
divided so that this paper struggled in vaiu 
for so small affair as ‘ fraternal relations’ for 
five years. Our grand council invited all Pres- 
byterians to a great love-feast, and began it by 
pitching the Cumberlanders out, with the scan- 
tiest. courtesy, and ended it by a quarrel oyer 


the long meter doxology, and by refusing to | 


sit down with each other to commemorate the 
dying love of the Son of God. There is large- 
ly over one hundred millions of Presbyterian 
money in the Northwest, and scarcely enough 
of unity and zeal to keep our educational insti- 
tutions with their heads above water. ‘The old 
spirit works blight barrenness and defeat 
equally on the broadest field and in the emall- 
est garden. While it gives a continent back to 
seini-paganism, it gives u local church to disin- 
tegration and disreputable death. While it 
blocks the wheels of a great denomination, it 
bankrupts local institutions. That is its his- 
tory iu Europe, in America, and in the smallest 
villages.” 

Could Mr. McCune, or could we, have better 
described the fruit of the sin of jealous secta- 
rianism ? 





Tue next House of Representatives is certain 
to be Republican by an ample working majori- 
ty, with a strong Democratic minority to 
watch and criticise its measures and take ad- 
vantage of its mistakes. The Senate after the 
4th of next March will either be tied, with the 
casting vote in the President of the Senate, or, 
which is more probable, have a majority of one 
and perhaps two. The present House of 
Representatives consists of 149 Democrats, 
130 Republicans, 7 Democratic and 5 Republic- 
an Nationals, and 2 Greenbackers. The present 
Senate consists of 42 Democrats, 33 Republic- 
ans, aud one Independent. The large majority 
of the Democratic members of both houses is 
furnished by the Solid South. The North and 
the West have, therefore, at the recent elec- 
tion, dispossessed the Solid South of its con- 
trol of the Government, not only by electing a 
Republican President, but by placing both 
houses of the next Congress in the hands of 
Republicans. This practically means, especial- 
Ay in view of the changes to be made in appro 








tioning representatives among the states on 
the basis of the new census, that the Repub- 
lican party will control the affairs of the nation 
for many years to come, unless it shall forfeit 
the confidence of the people by its own follies. 
While not perfect and by no means free from 
faults, it is the grandest party this country 
ever had and has done more for it than any 
other party that ever existed. We shall heart- 
ily welcome its return to power in all branches 
of the Government. 


It was generally conceded before the elec- 
tion that the electoral vote of this state would 
determine the result, and such proves to be the 
fact. If General Hancock had carried this 
state, he would have been elected. Losing it, 
he is defeated. How came he to lose it? This 
question the Democrats are now angrily dis- 
cussing. Noting the fact that this city and 
Brooklyn did not give, by neaily thirty thou- 
sand, as large a Democratic majority as was 
expected, they have turned their wrath upon 
John Kelly of this city and Hugh McLaughlin 
of Brooklyn, the Democractie ‘‘ bosses’”’ of 
these two cities, and charged upon them the 
responsibility for Hancock’s defeat. We have 
no desire to make a plea in defense of either of 
these “‘ bosses.”” They are selfish and vulgar 
politicians and the wonder is that the Demo- 
crats of New York aud Brooklyn should con- 
sent to be led by such men. We have no 
doubt, however, that both did their best to 
elect General Hancock. The large falling off 
in the Democratic vote in these two cities is 
due mainly to the fact that the better sort of 
Democrat«, who had business interests to con- 
serve and with whom these interests were 
more potent than mere party feeling, thought 
it for tneir interests to vote for General Gar- 
field. They did not want a “‘ change’’ and 
they voted against it. This cause greatly in- 
creased the Republican vote, while it lessened 
that of that of the Democrats, and thus helped 
to defeat Hancock. 


Pror. SUMNER says that the phrase ‘“ To 
the victors belong the spoils’? was first used 


’ by Senator William L. Marcy, of New York, in 


1830, in the debate relating to Van Buren’s 
confirmation as minister to England. The 
phrase, no matter by whom or where it was 
first used, contains a principle that has been 
the bane of American politics for more than 
half acentury. Gen. Jackson, after his elec- 
tion to the Presidency, inaugurated the princi- 
ple by turning out of office all incumbents 
opposed to him in politics and filing their 
places with his party friends. He made more 
changes in this respect than all the Presidents 
who had preceded him. His example became 
a sort of party law, so that it has been gener- 
ally understood that the victorious party in a 
Presidential election would make a clean 
sweep, and retain in office or appoint thereto 
only its political friends. Party service aud 
party affiliations, under this rule, rather than 
qualification aud personal character, form the 
criterion of appointments ; and. this turns the 
offices of the Government into a system of 
simple patronage, in which political friends 
are rewarded and political enemies are pro- 
scribed and punished. It is very natural and 
proper that a newly-elected President should 
select for members of his Cabinet those who 
are in sympathy with his political views; but 
there is no reason, other than that of party 
selfishness, why this principle should be ex 
tended to all the subordinate appointments in 
the civil service. When thus extended, the 
principle is not only unjust, but, as an ample 
experience proves, corrupting and injurious in 
its effects. 


Tue horrible outrage perpetrated last week, 
at Denver, in Colorado, upon the Chinamen of 
that city, by a mob of Democrat ruffians, who 
shouted “ Death to the Chinese’ and “‘ Hurrah 
for Hancock,” deserves and should receive 
the severest treatment at the hands of the law. 
It is a pity that these rioters were not shot 
down on the spot. Instant death from the 
bullet is the kind of justice that well betits 
such incarnate demons. They are offenders 
of the deepest dye against the laws of the 
State of Colorado. ‘They are also offenders 
against ‘‘the supreme law of tke land,” one 
part of which consists in our treaty with China 
and its guaranty of protection to Chinamen in 
this country. It is the duty of the General 
Government not only to make good the loss of 
property destroyed by this mob, but also see to 
it that the rioters are brought to stern and 
terrible justice. Unless the Government shall 
take such a course as will vindicate its own 
good faith toward China, the Government of 
China would be perfectly justified in declaring 
war against the United States. [f the citizens 
of France or the subjects of Great Britain, be- 
ing lawfully in this country under the stipula- 
tions of a treaty, were thus outraged in their 
persons and property, the United States would 
bave to make full satisfaction in paying for 
the loss of property and punishing the crimin- 
als or meet the issue of war. This is precisely 
the duty which our Government owes to China, 


‘arrangement for shipment by freight. 





and, hence, we call upon the authorities at 
Washington to furnish prompt and complete 
redress for this detestable outrage, 


SINCE the death of Dr. Trask’s one-man 
anti tobacco society we have not noticed a 
better one-man society than that of which the 
Rey. W. D. A. Mathew, Onarga, UI., is presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer. He makes it 
his business to collect newspapers, periodicals, 
etc. for prisons, and now suppties 23 state, 
city, and military prisons. Within the forty 
months ending June last this brother, witha 
single arm, has unaided received, as:o:ted 


- and shipped six million pages of choice read’ 


ing to the prisons in twelve siates. This has 
all been done at an expense of less than three 
dollars,as all the important railroad lines where 
his work is known pass free to him and from 
him all matter for the prisons, for which an 
order of shipment is procured in advance. 
Here is an opportunity for a good use of old 
INDEPENDENTS. Send to him by mail, or, i? 
you have a large quantity, write to him for an 
Only 
send what is fit to be read. No secular papers 
which have criminal and court records, and no 
mere story papers of The Suturday Niyht order, 
which the prison officials do nut deem fit read- 
ing for prisoners and we do net deem fit read- 
ing out of prison are wanted, 


JupGE CowinG, of this ciiy, in opening the 
November term of the Court of General Ses- 
sions, took oceasion in his charge to the grand 
jury to allude to the recent aitacks on the 


character of public men by «curvilous news- 
papers. He then proeveded to say: 
‘A belief that character amounts to but lit- 


tle appears to be spreading. The freedom of 
the press is a boon which should be protected, 
Protection should be given to every form of 
free speech ; but it is the Guty of the grand 
jury to show that before the jaw a citizen’s 
reputation is of as much valve as his property 
or his life. Honest and truthful criticism 
should always be upheld; but when you be- 
lieve that it is actuated by melice and is un- 


truthful you would be justided in regarding 
such criticism as an attack upon the peace and 
good order of the community, and in punishing 


it as you would an assault upon that peace 
and good order by an assas-in, with a knife, a 
bludgeon, or a pistol in his hand. If these at 
tacks upon cbaracter are continued and the 
grand jury do not attempt to protect citizens 
against them, it will come to puss very soon 






that citizens will resort to scil-iciense. That 
is the usual result of wholesale aud evidently 
malicious assaulis upon character. Therefore, 
1 charge you that it is your duty, with a view 
to preserving the sacred peace of our com- 
munity, the supreme object of the law that 
you are sworn to aid in administering, to look 
carefully into all the Gases presen ed to you 
that appear to you to involve the clement of 
a malicious and unjustifiable: assault upon 


personal character.” 


Every decent man wili thank Judge Cowing ' 


_for these sensible and timely words. Some of 
the newspapers of this city have during the 
recent presidential canvas disgraced them- 


selves by their foul and talse aspersions of 
personal character. 


Mr. L. W. Bacon sends us the following 
final leave-taking of a discussion which seemed 
to protract itself unduly : 


“T cannot aiford more time to debate so 


plain a point as the professed and registered 
liquor-dealing in Mr. Dow's city of Portland. 
The tax-paying liquor-dealers of that town are 
registered in books which, by express pro- 


vision of law, the citizens have a right to 


consult. The preferences of the collector have 
nothing to do with the question. In 1875 
these names were transcribed and publicly ad- 


veriised, to the number of about 176, and it does 
not appear what Mr. Dow did about it when 
he got back from Europe ; buat this is only one 
of a hundred testimonies. An ex-pastor of 
Portland tells ine: * My next neighbor was an 
extensive professional liquor-dealer, making a 
handsome income from his business.’ Que of 
the most eminent of the early advocates of the 


‘Maine Law,’ who has abandoned it as in- 
efficient, writes me jocosely, after a vacation 
in Maine: ‘liad wo diticulty in getting all 


wanted.’ Such facts, I am 
wany Witnesses, are  pa- 
tent to any stranger that chooses to 
look for them. Now, whea Mr. Dow’s friends 
plead the baby-act in his behalf, and claim 
that what other can see with 
half an eye is a hopeless mystery to him, I 
have only to say, very respectfully, that 1 
don’t believe it. He knows that there are a 
multitude of professed liquor-dealers in Port- 
iand, wholesale and retail ; and he could know 
who some of them are, if be wanted to. The 
inference is inevitable: either the Maine Law 
is not the efficient instrument that he claims, 
or else the liquor-trade in Portland is carried 
on in part with Mr. Dow’s personal conniv- 
ance. The superhuman ignorance and inno, 
cence affected by this old politician are such 
as would make it possible, if he lived in the 
White House, for the rumsellers to keep a bar 
on the porch anda saloon in the basement, 
without his ever having a suspicion what 
was going on. He is altogether too ‘childlike 
and biand,’”’ 


the whiskey / 
assured by 


people 
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..Among the Lutherans belonging to the | circulate any more forgeries and falsehoods | every man, in the majority or the minority, | for this department will be the best iiterary 


Synodicdl Conference (not the General Coun- 
cil, nor the General Synod, nor the General 
Synod South), the largest and most radically 
conservative Lutheran body in the country, 
there is springing up a conflict ona subject on 
which it would probably be impossible to stir 
up strife in any other large religlous body 
among us, that of predestination. The Ohio 
joint Synod has just called a pastoral con- 
ference on the subject, but voted down a 
proposition to instruct the editors to discuss 
the subject in their papers, a self-restraint 
which was hardly to be expected of a body 
which a year or two ago ordered its college to 
give the degree of D.D. to Professor Walther. 


..The slate-writing ‘‘ manifestation” of 
the Spiritualists has troubled a good many 
others besides Mr. Joseph Cook. How the writ- 
ing could be acomplished when the slates 
were securely tied together, with a pencil 
between them, was hard to guess. But we see 
that Mr. James Sargent, of Rochester, has 
been watching the seances of Dr. Slade and 
others, and he declares that whenever the 
slates ure so protected as to make trickery im- 
possible it is found that the “ conditions are 
unfavorable.”’ He offers a reward of a hun- 
dred dollars for an intelligible communication 
written inside the slates when they are sealed, 
as well as tied. 


.. The Catholie Times has been reading in 
Tae INDEPENDENT the papers presented before 
the Presbyterian Alliance, and is pleased with 
them. It says that ‘‘their general tone and 
purpose are commendable, and many of them 
seem inspired by the Pope’s encyclical ‘* dter- 
ni Pairis’”’ of last year. The Catholic Standard 
has similar pleasant comments; all of which 
goes to show that there is a very large com- 
mon Christian platform on which both 
Catholics and Protestants stand. But The 
Catholic Times did well to refer to Leo XIIIth’s 
“ Hterni Patris’’ rather than to Pius IX’s Syl- 
labus of Errors. 


.-The old Presbyterian must bestir itself. 
The Presbyterian Journal, of Philadelphia, has 
secured R. M. Patterson, D. D., as its editor, 
and we expect it to be an able, active, and 
useful journal. Dr. Patterson promises to try 
to keep it “‘ abreast of the times in the exhibi- 
tion of Church news and the discussion of 
current themes.’”? We wish it great success. 
The Journal has shown enterprise in its 
assuming the official publication of the 
“Proceedings” of the Presbyterian Council, 
which will be ready now in a few weeks. 

--.-One of the notable features of the recent 
Presidential canvass isthe earnest and warm 
support which General Garfield received from 
the educated men of the country, who do not 
ordinarily take an active part in elections. Such 
men as ex-President Woolsey, President Por- 
ter, President Chadbourne, and President See- 
lye were outspoken and intensely earnest in 
securing his election, and this fact was a good 
answer to the campaign slanders that were so 
freely hurled at him by the Democratic papers- 

..+»Dr. Buckley only said what is true when, 
in the Methodist General Missionary Commit- 
tee, last week, he declared that there is no 
further need of “‘ spread-eagle’’ speeches on 
missions. What the Church needs to stir it 
up to do its duty in supporting missions are 
facts and statistics. We hope the Doctor will 
take the matter in hand himself, and devote 
three or four columns a week in the Advocate 
to the giving of information about Methodist 
missions. 

..-A white population in certain counties 
at the South, amounting to 120,544, cast in 
1872 only 15,469 votes; yet the same counties 
in 1876 cast 30,740 votes for Mr. Tilden. The 
black population in these counties, amounting 
to 178,113, cast 20,163 votes in 1872 and in 
1876 they succeeded in getting only 649 votes 
counted for Hayes. This is a good illustration 
of what the South understands by Gen. Han- 
cock’s “full vote, free ballot, and a fair 
count.” 

.- The election last week in this state set- 
tles the question that a Republican will suc- 
ceed Senator Kernan in the Senate of the 
United States. The Republican party can 
furnish, et least, a dozen men any one of 
whom would do honor to the position. We 
hope that the legislature will have the good 
sense not to let Senator Conkling be the dicta 
tor in its selection. Ex-Secretary Fish would 
be an admirable man for the position. 

.. The inventors of the infamous “ Chinese 
hoax ” may possibly enjoy the serene satisfac- 
tion of khowing that their trickery is among 
the causes that led to the terrible riot at 
Denver in Colorado. The murderous rioters 
shouted through the streets of that city 
“Death to the Chinese”? and “Hurrah for 
Hancock,’’ thus disclosing the party to which 
they belonged. 


--Lhe Bvening Post, of this city, said on 


election day thatit was glad that the election 
would be ended with that day, “ because 





Chairman Barnum will not find it necessary to 


after sundown to-day, and to-morrow may re- 
turn to that kindly obscurity from which two 
million of Democrats wish that he had never 
emerged.”’ 

.. The Sun, of this city, though it did its 
best to secure the election of Gen. Hancock, 
now thinks that ‘‘ he was not exactly adapted 
to be the candidate of the Democratic party 
for President.’? Mr. Tilden is, in its judgment, 
the man whom the Democrats should have 
nominated. 

.-Dr. Bacon wants it incorporated in the 
rules of the Congregational Triennial Council, 
now in session in St. Louis, that it should 
make a new creed every ten or twenty years. 
There is wit in the suggestion. It shows the 
valuelessness of a creed. 


. General Grant explains his active partic- 
ipation in the recent election campaign by 
saying: ‘‘I felt earnest and solicitous about 
the result. Il saw the danger the country was 
drifting into, so I thought I had better take a 
hand in it.” 

..-.Dr. H. W. Thomas has accepted an invi- 
tation to become pastor of ‘The People’s 
Church,” of Chicago, upon “such a broad 
and evangelical platform as to you may seem 
in accordance with the will of God.”’ 


..--Dr. Howard Crosby has been supposed 
to be a good Calvinist, but it is credibly as- 
serted that just before Nov. 2d he declared 
himself opposed to the election of Grace. 
Heresy-hunters, ho! 

--One of the most important and best paid 
ofthe officers of the Methodist General Confer- 
ence should be the missions editor. How 
much does he get? Nothing. Is there any 
such editor? No. 

.- A leading Democrat in Washington said, 
the day after election : ‘‘ Hancock carried no 
more states, save New Jersey, than Jefferson 
Davis would have carried,’’ which means that 
the Solid South would have voted for Jeffer- 
son Davis. 

..The Republicans in the Southern States 
appear to have elected twelve members to the 
next House of Representatives. Thisis a good 
beginning toward breaking up the Solid South. 

.-Horse-cars have been introduced into 
the Syrian town of Tripoli, which is largely 
Moslem. They call it the Tripoli Tramway; 
but the missionaries call it the Islamway, 

...-Our American “ Theosophists,” Col. 
Olcott and Madam Blavatsky, have at last been 
found out in India, and the natives who had 
joined them have almost all left them. 

.-The Methodist Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society shames the parent society in 
one thing. It has an admirable missianary 
monthly, The Heathen Woman’s Friend. 

.. As to the question Who did it ? the best 
answer is that the people did it. They had a 
right to do it, and they have exercised the 
right. 

EE 
TO OUR FRIENDS. 
THE INDEPENDENT FOR 1881. 


THe INDEPENDENT has so mapy friends 
that, when we ask their attention, we ask 
the attention of a very large number of the 
best and most intelligent people in the 
United States. We ask them not so much 
to listen to anything new that we may say 
to them, as that they will endorse what we 
say and what they know to be true to those 
who are not so well acquainted with THe 
INDEPENDENT. 

Every paper chooses its friends as it 
chooses its purpose. Its task is to in- 
crease them. THE INDEPENDENT has 
been fortunate in securing a great many 
of those who are properly its constituency. 
Those whom we seek as our special friends 
are intelligent, thinking, progressive, culti- 
vated, and earnest Christian men and 
women and their households. We do not 
try to attract chiefly the conservative, those 
who believe the fathers settled everything, 
those who cannot be jolted out of the old 
ruts, nor yet the impulsive, the simply 
emotional, the ‘‘goody-goody” people. 
We want to be fellow students with those 
who believe that there may be truth yet to 
break out of God’s Word and Providence, 
and higher civilization and nobler social 
progress yet to be achieved. 

If there is a man who believes that every 
vestige must be swept away of the old 
prejudice against race and color, which has 
cost us a terrible war, that man we want 
for our friend. We want a uniform Chris 
tian civilization over all our country. We 
want every citizen to have full rights to 
live, to work, to vote. We are not afraid 
of the rule of the majority; but we want 


‘ative to like it. 





to have a fair chance to express his will, 
and we will trust the Church and help the 
Church to do its work in making the popu. 
lar voice the voice of God. We want this 
miserable sectional hostility between a solid 
South and a solid North broken down; but 
in the way that shall not sacrifice any 
principle nor those whom the war made free. 
The Negroes are our wards, and we will be 
faithful to them. So are the Indians our 
wards, and the Chinese, and every immi- 
grant from an eastern or a western shore; 
and we will be faithful to them. 

But our chief love is to the Church of 
Christ, and there we seek our best friends. 
The man who loves the Church of Christ 
most, who cares more for that than for his 
sect, that is the man we seek for our friend. 
We still labor with the denominations, be- 
cause of the present necessity. Proprie- 
tors, publishers, editors—we are each act- 
ive and earnest members of some church 
and denomination; but we long for the 
time when the barriers of sect will be so 
low that they will not keep apart the dis- 
ciples of Christ. THe INDEPENDENT was 
once a denominational paper; but many 
years ago it took a broader platform. We 
haven’t it in our hearts to be trumpeting the 
praises of a sect. Our work shall be for 
Christ and his Church. The Church has 
too many enemies for its members to 
waste time in fighting each other. It has 
practical godlessness and pronounced athe- 
ism to fight. To that fight we have conse- 
crated our hearts and our hands. We shall 
do our best to make Christianity reasonable, 
and appear reasonable in this age, when 
men will accept nothing without reason. 

Tue INDEPENDENT is by far the largest 
religious family paper in the United States. 
It stands, beyond all question, at the head of 
the American religious press. That is con- 
ceded even by those who are too conserv- 
They call it the ablest of 
our weeklies. The family that takes it will, 
therefore, take the best. 

In trying to make it the best, we give our 
readers: 

First. By far the best corps of able con- 
tributors that any paper or magazine in the 
country can boast. All our best poets, al/ our 
great literary writers, nearly all our leading 
scholars, many of our statesmen, most of 
our best theological and religious writers 
have been contributors to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, and may be expected to continue to 
write on all important subjects. In this re- 
spect we do not propose to provide a few 
numbers of peculiar attractiveness; but to 
give our readers in the year fifty-two num- 
bers, all specially good, instructive, en- 
tertaining. Wecando it. We spend far 
more pains and money in this way than any 
other paper; and we shall expect to keep 
our pre-eminence. 

Second. The most careful and earnest 
editorial discussion of all great public mat- 
ters in religion or politics or social science. 
If we can combine courage with sound 
judgment, we shall do it. We shall not, 
however, praise a thing because it is new, 
nor condemn it because it is old. But we 
shall not be satisfied that things are at their 
best; but expect to make them better. 

Third. The most complete and impartial 
record of religious progress. We give and 
shall give fuller accounts of what the 
Church is doing, at home and abroad, in 
ecclesiastical movements and in missions, 
than any other journal. We can do this, 
because we have the space and are not 
burdened with the little gossip of a sect. 
We shall also continue to keep our friends 
acquainted with the new discoveries of 
biblical research; and important religious 
discussions, in the form of lectures and 
addresses, will, as usual, be frequently re- 
ported in full. 

Fourth. Our depattment of book reviews 
will be made as thorough and complete as 
the best available talent can make it. We 
receive all the important new books, and 
we shall continue to give them the most 
careful criticism, depending not simply on 
the judgment of our large editorial staff, 
but, when needful, seeking the opinions of 
experts, wherever they may be found. 

Fifth. Our department of “Old and 
Young ” will appeal especially to the house- 
hold. Here we expect to give two or more 
stories every week, suited to both older 
and younger readers, Among the writers 
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artists in the country. 

Our other departments—‘ Science,” sup- 
plied by experts in the various branches; 
“Sanitary,” prepared by one of our best 
American authorities, ‘‘ Farm and Garden”; 
“Insurance”; ‘‘ Financial” ; ‘‘ Commercial”; 
** Education”; ‘‘ Weekly Market Reports”; 
‘* Dry Goods Quotations” ; ‘Prices Current” ; 
etc.—will be made trustworthy, intelligent, 
and helpful. The paper will bea complete, 
well-rounded whole in every department, 
up to the highest attainable mark, so that 
THE INDEPENDENT shall continue to de- 
serve to be called the ‘‘ablest and best.” 

Now, will our friends remember that we 
have stopped giving premiums? The money 
we have put into premiums we shall put 
into the paper. We mean our friends shall 
say: ‘‘THE INDEPENDENT was never 50 
good before.” But we have also lowered 
its price. We give our friends their own 
choice of price. If they wish, they can 
have it for three dollars a year; or, if they 
choose, they can have it for two dollars 
and a half; or even for only two dollars. 
Send us your subscription in advance for a 
year,and you shall have it for three dollars. 
Or pay in advance for two years, and you 
shall have it for two dollars and a half a 
year. Or pay in advance for five years, and 
you shall have it for only two dollars a year. 
Or, still better, get some others, who ought 
to be our friends, to subscribe fora year, and 
you shall have thesame reduction for your- 
self and the one or more NEw subscribers 
you may get. That is cheap, and you can 
do them good and please them very much 
by introducing such a paper to them on 
such low terms. If you have learned to 
value THE INDEPENBENT, if it has stimu- 
lated or instructed you, please help it, and 
help yourselves, by increasing its influence 
and circulation. 


Hublisher's De epartment, 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Jolds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


AN IMPROVED PORTABLE BOILER. 
Tue old-fashioned set-kettle for farmers’ os manufac- 
turers’ use has been tly improved upon by Messrs. 
Savery’s Son & Co., by the m - nm aeaga M of a boiler 
which is upon the following 5 pris ciple : 
“The upper part of the stove is formed of two cylin- 
ders, to the inner surface of which 








f 

hich, with the outer ‘ace of the kettle, 
form flues entirely surrounding it. y el adamp- 
er at the back of the cylinder, the vo amount 
of t generated is equally distribut | parts. It 
is claimed by t arrangement the contents of 
the kettle can be boiled in less time witn less 
fuel than with a nr boiler in the market. 

The advan’ r trans, 


portation are these: 
—y 7 | the. lugs. bolts, pipe, “collar, etc. = 
such tail the plates, cylinders, and caldrons can 
be nested or packed p~ fA y lessening 
b saving nearly one-half in 
cost of An yay ion. 
The reliable and their address may be 
found 01 on n page ai of this issue. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
Dr. StrRone’s REMEDIAL INSTITUTE is a first-class 
sanitarium and select family hotel for rest and recre 
ation, as well as treatment. Turkish, Russian, and 


all other baths connected with the house. Commun- 
icate with the proprietors for further information. 








GENTLEMEN who wish to for 
tamil ae during Se fall ai riper angald‘wittet 
id-established house of H. Killam & guaranty of 


=: a proof of ‘this 
la Coaches, Coupés, and 
les. Correspondence is mantfactured oe 
- ‘ertisement will be noticed on our last page. 
——————————— 


No child can the celebrated to 
oe city, withous and ire to goin 


fancy goods, . 
ari f toys, and ts will find 
and an endless variety o tor = aioe ‘find 
Se ee 
Jonzs of Binghamton, Binghamton, N. Y.—He pays 
the freight and still sells on trial 5-Ton Wagon Scales 





YF Qu. - x for the vines at 
1880 issu ntains 
woes EA Mend information about the 
—— that 1s indis; b) les. The magazine 


—— le to 
i ak eeravines. 
will be sent on receips of fifteen cen 'y ress- 
It wil be sent on Zeoel 206 Eighth Avi venue, this city. 








THE heteees, Hunt & Dusenbury 

oan ee ae sell their Fall I and Winter Steles nt of 
Hats, Ca) and Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods This 
isa convenient place for urchases, a 
100 Fee Cis care te be cottalied In tine ana quality 
of goods. 

ARMER’s Parper.—We ask attention to the card 
of rhe Practical Farmer, of Modniphie, Fo. in Oe 
isso , and recommen: of the 
pa Tgl. f ~~ yh. I and family 
papers of the coun 

gees, irae, an ey hd New A, 5 Bag- 


ee ae 
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HATS. . ASTOR HOUSE, Uncolored Japan.......... sssseeees 24 @50 SS 
Bur your hats from Burke, #14 Broadway. Style ieee: ~ vant | Cae WB @% COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
and texture unsurpassed. Give Burke a call. FALL A N D W IN TER HA TS SUGAR 
a “4 4 z ai i. —_—-——— 
4 y) . ease 
tlemen. Watkins. bal ‘Fourth “Avenue. Established Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba ........... 71@ 78 BUTTER. 
1840. Fine Custom Work a specialty. CANTRELL’S ee eee 93@104 | State, Creamery, fair to choice ........ 26 @82 
} ee ( Bs State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. ..25 (@28 
* DEACON A WISE DEACON. me how you pean sr are. epee ee —— 93 eS err re 23 (@2A4 
kept yourself and family well the past season, when EEE +45 8:62 96 Re ea se.enns 2 s@ 9% Western, Dairy, choice to fancy intact 20 (@23 
oil the rest of as have Been cick 62, much, and have CII 5 0 5ckstccwcavecves .e+» 94@ 94 | Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 15 @19 
Bro. Taylor, the answer is very easy. I used Hop Wuite.—Standard A, Grocers’........ 83@ 85 CHEESE 
Bitters in time; kept my family well and saved the | Steam Refined A ska@— wh. 
doctor bills. ek ee Cl CC ET LENE eee OR OSES COOe 8 State, Factory, fanc 13 @13 
and able to work all the time. I'll warrant it has cost Fo rth Aven co 20th St ind ishtened Kenda 83@ 84 | Slate, Y» y: eae 12 $I 
youand the neighbors one to two hundred dollars u ue, . *y % 8 State, Factory, good to EMO. cccccccecee- 2 @12 
apiece to keep sick the same time.” x YELLOW.—Coffee C.........ccee.seee 7i@ Western, Factory, cnoice...........66. 124/12 
Deacon, I'll use your medicine hereafter. NEW YORK. Other grades.......00s00¢ 64@ 7} | Western, Factory, fairto prime....... 9 @12 
INDIGESTION, Drs: A, ne tration, and all This eae wel el 
terms of general debility ‘relieved ‘by taking ME Mrns. a > px pg Boag —— MOLASSES. EGG. 
PEPTO BEEF c, the on : J “ y Jers »ar- 
beet'containing ite entire mutt tious propert ties. iris Youth’s, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds a ale odoin tetas re eeeeees — oe 4 ws ee aud near-by 26 = oo 
SS Se ° ~ * but | and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles NE IE sn ocntnacacweeee — @2 ntti dial tld Das : . 
contains blood-making, f ti d lif PS kids-ocseeanee 31 23 
ining propert ie. ifs invaipable In “all ‘enfeebled _ here wh sar wasp The a has | New Gueaam, New Crop, Fancy...... 69 @71 Wee ae Conor @ 
conditions, whether the res exhaustion, nervous nm success: conducted by CANTRELL for more “ és MTT _— —_ r ve thoice 
FF eeaiting from’ pulinonary eo Boones, 5 oapeey than a third of a century. on the popular basis of Good...... 8 asi Mang Bea GM yan be Phang 
Hazanp & Co. Proprietors, New York. Sold by ail | “Fair Dealing, Good Goods. and Low Prices.” ‘The FISH. tag 9 ts f  Chicke 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders | g, 5 Cod tl..$5 75 @ to good; 8@9 cents for poor. 1ulcKens, 
from the éountry will have the best attention. corge’s Cod (new)....per qtl. .85 — — | fancy Philadelphia Springs, 14@15 cents; 
- ~~ 4 YOU ARE SICK, READ iiaiads Grand Bank Cod...........0..00 3 75 @$4 00 | do. prime to choice, 12@13 cents; do. fair, 
vertisement, in another column, 
and it will explain to you the rational method of get: CAS FIXTURES, | Msckcrt Not Masse 15 00 @16 00 | 10@11 cents. Fowls, choice near-by, 12@— 
eee ove See 9 | Mackerel, No. 2, Mass.......... 6 00 @ 6 50 | cents; prime, per pound, 10@11 cents; fair 
specific energy on the Kidneys and Liver, it cures the LAMPS Mackerel, No. 8, Mass.......... 400 @425 | to good, 8@9 cents. Live Poultry.—Spring 
worst diseases caused by their derangement. 9 Herring, Scaled per box.— 18 @— 22 Chickens, per lb., 8 cents for near-by 
yg MVGLUM ++ +e coe . a] 
Tae New Turkish, Russian, and Roman Baths and oO and 7@8 cents for Western. Fowls, State 
Massage, at 32 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, are well CLOCKS and BRONZES SALT. ; and Jersey, per Ib., 8 cents; Western, 
worth a visit. They are most luxurious in their ap —_ Turk’s Islands.......... sper bush. 30@ 35 | 7@8 cents; do. Southern, — cents; Roosters, 
pointments. Mediterranean............e0.00++ 25@ 27 | perlb.,4cents. Turkeys, 7@8cents. Ducks, 
Dr. Brownina’s C. ap C. Corpiat is invaluable to MITCHELL VANGE ¥ C0 Liverpool,Ground(200lbs.)persack 70@ 75 | State and Jersey, per pair, 50@75 cents; 
the consumptive. Taken according to directions, its Fl * | Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s......... — —@g2 50 | Ducks, Western, per pair, 40@45 cents. 
For sale by all drug dag gp ag eee ss ; Geese, State and Jersey, per piir, $1.25@ 
Bnownre, 1 1117 Arch 8t., Philadel hia. Price 50e. . invite attention to their NEW STYLES, which for Liverpool, Fine, Higgins rae reees jog —@ 2 40 $1.624; do. Western Live Geese, per pair, 
= VARIETY, EXCELLENCE OF DESIGN, MATERIALS, | Liverpool, Fine, Washiagton’s....$1 25@ 1 30 | gi @g1_25. 
DIED. and WORKMANSHIP are not excelled. Liverpool, Fine, other brands..... 1 15@ 1 30 POTATOES. 
Te aN bbl. $1 00@81 12% 
BLovGEr.—Hermitage, N. ¥., October 22d, 1880. Bet- | Special and Exclusive Designs, Peerless... inh os 
sey Blodget, of Hermitage, died at her residence in if desired GENERAL MARKET. Early ee . 1 3@ 
Hermitage, on Friday afternoon, October 22d, in the - : ae FRUIT.—DOMESTIC GREEN. 
eighty-fifth year of her age. She was the widow of 836 and 888 BROADWAY, N. Y. ASHES.—We quote 43@5} cents for Pot aisles, paw WB. vkasés100scs6oced $1 00@$1 50 
Sele HSS Se, we Ges 6 Gp. sume ween, and 54@6} for Pearl. Quinces, per bbl...........+-.-0+- 1 50@ 2 50 
ie Blodget. wig Je SY 4, i FLOUR, MEAL, Erc Cranberries, Cape Cod, per bbl., 
Cravath, who came jh Ryd irom Costiond Fioun ’ . ‘ prime..... < pe abeman a nents sap : — ; 4 
un » * e 8 ° rm Marc! sede i r to 00 er 00@ 
~ %, had ag then only teh years of Slay. che wes Sour Extras.............. $4 10 @ $4 45 pa men Soreey, and certen. — -@1% 
In ¢ € : * “ ~ 
per father’s bowsekoeper until bez marria et Mr. Ds Measwstecccexasnewness 310 @ 890 Cranberries, Jersey, prime, 1 87@ 1 50 
w 0 e ay oO ecem 
bernie” She, experienced many ,lneonvenicnces = Broadway ome Sn ree <> DOMESTIC DRIED. 
q vi 01 2} a 
connected with pioneer ite, wales che endured grace “4 ’ — a _ eke rs ro a : bed Apples, Sliced, State...........++.+++ ¢ @ : 
ae patience. She never was NEW YORK e Fancy Brands....... @ ‘ Apples, Western... ......ccccccccccccs @é 
ected wit ° : PI : 
a. devout believer i the Christian faith, gave much FR T N EK Western Spring Wheat Ex 450 @ 4 65 Apples, "7 svewasndeesseees vag @ St 
ous wor ] ‘t4 » Seg | Peaches, reeCiead.....--+ece eeereeroees D 
cepts and teachings of the New Testament, and in all REN +--+ ++ +0 COR 8M) Te ead... oes @ 64 
ee Eas = moral Minnesota Straight........ 550 « 690 MINE eo. Cocnacapan-ca Slat 7% @ 4 
principles ond om upright mind. W I, P PE Minnesota Patents........ ok me eee pera «---14 @I15 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 480 @ 510 SEEDS 
BUSINESS NOTICES. Al, Good tw Choice 8. W. Ex. 465 @ 475 | (rover Western........+. eb.— 8@ 9 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,0., Mich. 5 25 @ 545 | Glover, New York State........ 3@— — 
Qhio, Ind., and [ll. Super. 390 @ 4 25 i err #@ bush. 2 = @ 2 80 
O. Red Hoop Ex. (Ship’g). 480 @ 510 | Camary,---. ooercecererseeees dian 
r Hemp, Foreign ckitcheceemn aamas i -- 
a White Wheat Ex.,0.,Ind. 5 20 @ 545 | Faxtced, American, Rough..... 1 40 @-- +l 


Messrs. SYPHER & CO., No. 741 Broadway, 
invite the public to inspect the objects of Art 
and Household Decoration just received from 
the sale of Prince Demidoff, ut the Palace of 
San Donato, Florence. The c: llection includes 


many interesting articles of furniture having 
— histories, rare specimens of Cabinet 

ork, Sé@vres, old Indian and Vienna Porce- 
lain, Textile Fabrics, and other decorative 
articles from this most famous sale of the 
period, 


SYPHER & CoO., 


741 Broadway, New York. 


NEW YORK BAZAAR, 
No. 16 WEST 14th STREET. 
TOYS 
FANCY GOODS, AND NOVELTIES. 


DOLLS A_SPECIALTY. 
LOWEST PRICES. 


pieie’e Pills.—Great English Gout and Rheumatic 
medy. Oval box, $1; round, 50c. At all Druggists. 














SAMMIS —& HOLTON 


IMPORTING TAILORS, 
152 NASSAU STREET, 
PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE. 
Growearinga. ote. on lower ices than any house in 

the city who sell the same 1: s. 


Our stock is Wa} with aoeal care from the best 
English, Scote mch manufactures. 


CGUARANTEE 
SAMPLES sent on application. D. 


HIRAM SAMMIS., JOHN P. BOLTON. 


Parties Residing in New York or 


VICINITY who desire fine Furniture or Carpets on 
the Installment plan will do well tocall upon 
GEORGE A. CLARKE, 747 Broadway, up-stairs. 

The best goods at moderate prices, 











For NWew Terms for 1881 
see page 26. 





WATCH BUTSRE, ATTENTION. 


ante celebrated Borel and Courvol- 





frees. we refer by ee to 
lealers named who have 





the ¢ below. 
sold them for 3 

A. W. Brant, rt, N, Y. 
Joseph Moulton, Worcester, 





E. B. Booth & Son, Roshentes r, ¥. » ¥. 
T. & E. Dickinson, Buff. a 2. 


4 
. er, Albany. N. Y. 
Wm. L. Hoskins, Owego, N. ¥. 
E. G. Blake, Farmington, Me. 
J. J. Luther, Providence: R. L. 
J. B. Capron, New Milford, Conn. 
8. Silverthaud & Son, ag Haven, Ct. 
ttys, Auburn, N. Y. 
J. A. Clark, tavia, N. y - 


- Hills, Canandaigua, 
H. J. Howe & Co., Syracuse, N, y. 


QUINGI TE & amet i. 
17 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y., Wholesale Agents for the United States, 


+ Amesbury, Mass. 
N. Y. 





Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 5 50 @ 5 60 
St. Louis Single Extras... 5 25 @ 5 40 
St. Louis Double Extras... 550 @ 5 70 
St. Louis Triple Extras.... 590 @ 6 45 
Genessee Extra Brands... 5 25 @ 5 40 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 600 @ 8 25 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 5 25 @ 5 40 
City Mills, for West Indies 5 75 @ 5 85 
City Mills, for Europe.... 450 @ 4 60 

SOUTHERN FLOUR: 
No. 2 


8 SRE ere 3 20 @ $3 85 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 400 @ 600 
DR .ados. cc <endess 580 @ 600 

RyrE FLour 
PE c0ctee scat aes Geet $5 70 (@ $6 00 
Pennsylvania ............. 550 @ 5 80 
Corn MEAL: 
PE, crvveciercoccvess $2 70 @ $3 25 
Brandywine ..........++++ 350 @ 3 60 
rrr 320@ 325 
GRAIN 
WuHeEat 
SS vdinkis erbseeousee®s $1 06 @ s. 18 
(| EDS ie anne S 116@ 117 
pe ere 115 @ 1 22 
Milwaukee, Spring....... 113 @ 118 
DME oc ectec sts0 cccess 112 @ 118 
CoRN: 
SS 6 ng nainginé hon dhieinth — 4 @— 5 
RIUM... ccccccecsceese — 53 @— 57 
SN Gina 3540s ve cateanes — 58 @— 65 
White —_ — 59 @— 61 
Oats: 
WEES cunccse sees eecccccce — 39 @— 453 
erro — 89 @— 40 
ea diss xe — 38 @— 40 
Ungraded......... Seveetoee — 36 @— 44 
BEANS AND PEAS: 
Mediume’........seseeceeeees 150 @155 
MOD. 65.46.0000 yobs 5000-48 170 @1 % 
Pend «+ ov ccddcesessceessns 170 @1 75 
White Kidney dana onghe ceeds i 70 @ 1 80 
are 165 @ 1 70 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork : 
SG OT» Ses cadessioss $15 00 @$17 00 
Extra Prime........-.... 1200 @ 13 00 
Family..... .sscsccrceeee 1550 @ 16 D 





Linseed, Calcutta Syiytyae # 56 Ibs. 2 05 @ 2 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 








PerTon 
Guano, Peruy’ n, rectified, 9.70 p.c. 69 00 @70 00 
8.40 “ 51 00 @52 00 

Guano, Standard or Comere,. 


cy | reer 00 @54 00 
Lister Bros. Standard iieiee 
phate of Lime............ 87 00 @40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone.82 00 (@35 00 
Bone Flour ........36 00 @39 00 
se Bone Meal..........34 00 @36 50 
“ Ground Bone..,..... = 00 @33 50 
- Crescent Bone...... 27 50 @20 00 
Homestead Superphosphate 
(Michigan Carbon W orks) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load, ........0..--s00. 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano...........- 45 00 
Bone, ground fine, »verage...... 28 00 (@30 00 
«* dissolved, high grade...... 2290 @28 00 
German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 8 50 @ 9 00 
Plaster, per ton (2. 000 er 7 7) @ 8 00 
Muriate of Potash (60 p- ¢.), per 
BOD TB 0.00 ec scveeccsccceres 1 75 @ 1 87 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 1001bs, 3 75 @ 4 00 
Dried Blood, per unit........... — @ 28% 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 
Dest Wertaine?......cccccecs- 35 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 35 00 
Baugh’s Twenty-five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per MOO IBS. 655.055 25 00 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 35 00 
Baugh’s Export Bone, per 2,000 
TR. ennai tendensdensudins 81 00@83 Qu 
Quaker City Phosphate......... 35 00@38 00 
Allen’s Phosphate.............. 35 VO@3S 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00@48 00 
ow SO PONE, vee es 











ARLOW'S INDIGO BLUE 
Best quailty WASH a LN inost liberal measure, 


Proprie 
4233 North Second S jreet, rt 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0, 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


Fall Novelties in Flemish, Antique, and 
Persian Tapestries, Turcoman Rideaux, 
Orientul Portierés, Madras and Crete Muse 
lins,-etc., etc. 


BROADWAY & (Sth ST, 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


CHILDREN’S SUITS. 


Owing to the advance in the season, and in 
order to reduce stock, will offer the balance 
of imported and their own manufactured 


CHILDREN’S and MISSES’ SUITS 


in Velvet, Silk, Cheviot, Stockinette, and 
Handkerchief Plaids, 


AT REDUCED PRICES, 


BROADWAY & ISth ST, 





Financial, 


TAXING MUNICIPAL NOTES. 


Some years since the city of Little Rock, 
in Arkansas, issued its notes, in denomina- 
tions ranging from one dollar to one hun- 
dred do'lars 


bank-noie paper and were used in business 


These notes were printed on 


and commercial transactions asmoney. By 


an ordinance of the city, and also by an 
act of the legislature of the state, they were 
ade receivable in payment of city taxes 


and of all dues to the city. 

Section 3413 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, reproducing a law en- 
acted by Congress on the 26th of March, 
1867, declares that ‘‘ every natioual bank- 
ing association, state bank, or banker, or 
association shall pay a tax of ten per cen- 
tum on the amount of any notes of any 
town, city, or municipal corporation paid 
out by them.” 

The United States, under this laws 
brought a suit, in the Circuit Court of the 
United States for the Eastern District of 
Arkansas, for the recovery of $160,000, be. 
ing the ten-per-cent. tax on $1,600,000 of 
the notes of the city of Little Rock, which, 
as alleged, had been paid out by the bank 
during the years 1870, 1871, 1872, and 1873. 
Judgment was given in favor of the United 
States to the amount of $2,000; and there- 
upon the bank sued out a writ of error and 
carried the case to the Supreme Court of 
tha United States. 

This case, in The National Bank v. The 
United States, 11 Otto, 1, was disposed of 
at the last term of the Supreme Court, 
Chief-Justice Waite, in delivering the 
opinion of the Court, said that “the only 
question presented is as to the constitution 
ality of section 3418 of the Revised Statutes, 
the objection being that the tax is virtually 
laid upon an instrumentality of the State of 
Arkansas.” In answer to this objection, he 
further said: 

“The tax thus laid is pot on the obliga- 
tion; but on its use in a particular way. As 
against the United States, a state munici- 
pality has no right to put its notes in circu- 
lation asmoney. It may execute its obliga- 
tions; but cannot, against the will of Con- 
gress, make them money. The tax is on 
the notes paid out; that is, made use of as a 
circulating medium. Such a use is against 





the policy of the United States. There- 
fore, the banker who helps to keep up the 
use by paying them out—that is, employing 
them as the equivalent of money in dis- 
charging his obligations—is taxed for what 
he does. The taxation was, no doubt, in- 
tended to destroy the use; but that, as has 
a been seen, Congress had the power to 
o.* 


Chief-Justice Chase, in the case of Veazie 
Bank v. Fenno, 8 Wall, 583, laid down the 
following doctrine: 

‘* Having thus, in the exercise of undis 
puted constitutional powers, undertaken to 
provide a currency for the whole country, 
it cannot be questioned that Congress may 
constitutionally secure the benefit of it to 
the people by appropriate legislation. To 
this end Congress has denied the quality of 
legal tender to foreign coins and has pro- 
vided by law against the imposition of 
counterfeit and base coin on the community. 
To the same end, Congress may restrain, by 
suitable enactments, the circulation a& 
money of any notes not issued under its 
authority. Without this power, indeed, its 
attempts to secure a sound and uniform 
currency for the country must be futile.” 

There is no doubt that the ten-per cent. 
tax imposed on banks and bankers who pay 
out the notes of state banks or the notes of 
municipalities was intended to prevent the 
use and circulation of such notes as money, 
and thus leave the way open for the intro- 
duction and circulation of the notes of the 
national banks. The tax was designed to 
be prohibitory, and such has been its prac- 
tical effect. The interests of the people 
are best served bya circulating medium 
issued under the authority of Congress 
and having a uniform value in all parts of 
the country. No other system which the 
country ever had will at all compare with 
this in advantages to the general public. 





CENSUS FIGURES. 


"Tne Census Bureau has not yet completed 
its compilation of the figures which repre- 
sent the result, as to population, of the 
last census. The following, however, is an 
approximate statement of that result, as 
compared with the population in 1870: 














STATES. 
1870. 1880. 
B.C nctawinénsaiexewned vein 996,002 1,150,000 
ASROMSEB, ..00000ccccceee co eeeese 481,471 760,000 
California. ....000 ccccccoccoscces 560,247 860,000 
COlOtARO. ..ccccccecsocseccccccces 89,864 195,161 
F Commecticu$........c.scccccesees 537,484 622.166 
DORAWATO. coccicveccoccoscccseces 126,015 145,000 
WISSIER, . ccccscocesccosesesccccece 187.748 300,000 
GRORIIRn ccccccccccessescccnvess ce 1,184,109 1,450,000 
TIROMOES. 2c cvccesoceccococes coesece 2.536,891 3,100,000 
TlAMG. .ccocccccccccccsocecccose 1,680,637 2,056,500 
TOWR. . .ccccccccccccssccscecocesece 1,194,020 1,500,000 
rT $464,398 1,009,000 
ORGS « cccccoscecccesecncsosss 1,321,011 1,734,331 
EQURIRER. 2. cccvccccessccsscoccee 726,915 910,000 
TIRNID so icc cacccsccesevcreccessecs 626,915 642,000 
Maryland..... Sceedooscncososuces 780.894 985.000 
Massachusetts. .......0scsececees 3,457,351 1,783,812 
MICRIGAR. 20.2. cccccccccccscocecers 1,184,059 1,600,000 
MimMOSOUS. .....00 cocccsccccccess 438,706 780,072 
WISSOUTE... coccce coccocceccoccescs 1,721,265 2,300,000 
Bbostastng lo. cocce cccccesvedsces 827,922 1,044,000 
MORTAR. .ccccccsecoccesccococees 122,015 452,542 
I. « ocncciccecesuctonsectuses 42,491 63,000 
New Hampshire..............00 318,300 $47,311 
ROW FOCGSF oc ccovcccccsccsecceces 906,006 1,100,000 
Mew Wea. cccccccescccccccesseve 4,382.75 5,080,000 
North Carolina 1,071,361 1,400,000 
GEES. cocccccescccccces 2,665,260 8,200,000 
GO cacscccosves 99,923 175,535 
Pennsylvania 3,521,951 4,226,099 
Bien MRE, .cccccccccescncttts 217,353 276,710 
South Carolina........0...seeees 705,606 653,410 
TOMMSSSCS. ..cccccoccccosccccccces 1,258,520 1,570,000 
DOREB. cc vecccccesccccesesevcvcsce 808,579 1,600,090 
VRRUIIER, cccccccoccqwecccoeccsess 1,225,163 1,600,000 
Vermont........c000 330,551 834,455 
West Virginia 442,014 708,000 
WERT soc csccccccccccccoisece 1,054,670 1,300,000 
BeOS. .ccccecsevdscoovccsccees 38,162,329 49,302,144 
TERRITORIES. 

BOUARRR cccccccrecesgesccoescsies 21,807 41,500 
hE ED OR 14,181 135,500 
District of Columbia........... 131,700 174,050 
BRAG, oc cccccesecceccesccesocesees 14,990 80,000 
IAAL. 0 o's céncccvntenseenteseds 29,595 88,998 
Wt... cccccccccccscccccccsccccccs 86,786 144.000 
Totals...... paccauieeshbeneian 290,068 563,998 


This gives a total population of 49,866,- 
142 in 1880, against 38,452,397, showing an 
increase of 11,413,745, during the last de- 
eade. The territories of Alaska, New 
Mexico, Washington, and Wyoming are 
not included in this statement. If we add 
the population in these territories, the total 
population of the United States will be 
about 50,000,000. The percentage of in- 
crease since the census of 1870 is a little 
more than thirty per cent. 

The growth of the United States in the 
element of pepulation since the Declara- 
tion of Independence, when the population 
was less than three millions, is one of the 
great marvelsin the history of nations, It 
never had its parallel. This growth is not 
the product of war, adding conquered pop- 





ulations to the country; but rather the pro- 
duct of natural causes. It has arisen from 
native births and the absorption of a large 
foreign immigration, chiefly ffom the couu- 
tries of Europe. The same causes promise 
to continue this growth for a long period to 
come. The day is not distant when the 
United States will contain a larger popula- 
tion than any nation in Europe. Our vast 
public domain, not yet occupied, furnishes 
the most ample opportunity for indefinite 
expansion. The population of no state is 
so dense that it might not be easily doubled, 
without any inconvenience; and in some of 
the states it might be multiplied twenty 
fold. The United States have made a 
splendid record in solving the problem of 
a republican government. 





THE PUBLIC DEBT STATEMENT. 


Tue following is e recapitulation of the 
public debt statement on the 1st of the pres- 
ent month: 

Interest-bearing Debt. 


Bonds at 6 per cent 
Bonds at 5 per cent 


$217,699,550 00 











Bonds at 44% per cent...........cseeees 250,000,000 00 
Bonds at 4 per Cetit........scsseesseeses 735,368,600 00 
Refunding certificates. .....:....+...++- 979,200 00 
Navy pension fund.....:...:..c008. oes 14,000,000 00 
PU sé siticeeiie eaeds desccsda $1,690.698,400 00 
RG isedeckbvnsccksscdndcbocaseaed 17,704,948 21 
Debt on which Interest has Ceased since Maturity. 
are cuth ictsektnvnensncebinnasnen $5,615,635 26 
II 5 iin dnctaatanieitinsessssassensne 751,661 85 
Debt Bearing no Interest. . 
Old demand and legal-tender notes... $346,741,841 00 
Certificates of deposit. ............+++. 8,765,000 00 
Fractional currency. ...........esseeees 7,181,861 37 
Gold and sliver certificates. ............ 34,568,460 00 
as 5 cine is ite Pano 0p ensst $397,257,162 37 
Unclaimed Pacific Railroad interest.. 8,077 038 
Total Debdt. 
PRIOR 0c tnceesb Sibi dedestdccsened $2,093,571,227 63 
BROETOREi.. cc ccdccccccvecccsccsscogscoss e 18,464,687 09 
FO, 0s cnccncscstrececncesviooesencnd $2,112,035,914 72 
Total cash in the Treasury............. 208,545,486 74 
Debt, less Cash in the Treasury. 
Wev. 166, WBBD...ccccccrcscdecccsocccccess 81,908, 400,427 98 
Gak, Tae, BRED o cccccccnsccccccnsseescecss 1,975,594,182 66 
Decrease of debt during month. ... $7,103,754 68 
Decrease of debt since June 30th, 
WDic ccc ccccqvecccccesetnccsesesceds 33,681,867 36 


Current Liabilities. 
Interest due and unpald................ $8,000,826 42 
Debt on which interest has ceased.... 5,615,685 26 
Ds conc de nccccpqvebescsdce 751,661 85 


Gold and silver certificates............. $4,568,460 00 
United States notes held for redemp- 
tion of certificates of deposit........ 8,765,000 00 
Cash balance available Nov. Ist....... 150,813,873 21 
en wacdcacececessncsapsacesceanpene $203,545,486 74 
Available Assets. 
Cagh im the TYGASEET. ....ccccccccscccces 203,545,486 74 


Bonds Issued to the Pacific Railway Companies, In 
terest Payable in Lawful Money. 

Principle outstanding.................. ~ $64,628,512 00 

Interest accrued and not yet paid..... 1,272,470 24 

Interest paid by the United States.... 47,580,861 80 

Interest repaid by companies by 
transportation service................ 

By cash payments, 5-per-cent. earn- 


13,838,862 81 


BB cdc cake dodo odd ecctvarcsbeccohedssene 655,198 87 
Balance of interest paid by the United 
ORE occ cecvocrnscsscwietscbescecasss ee $3,095,799 62 


This shows that during the last month 
the debt was reduced by $7,103,754, and 
that the reduction since June 380th, 1880, 
amounts to $33,545,486. The reduction of 
the debt for the corresponding four months 
of 1873 amounted to only $10,357,710, 
which is less by more than $23,000,000 
than the reduction for the last four months. 
The debt paying policy and the refunding 
policy. that paused only because a Demo- 
cratic Congress refused to legislate for its 
continuance, have greatly relieved the an- 
nual interest burden which the people are 
called upon to bear, bringing it down from 
$150,000,000 at the close of the war to less 
than $80,000,000 in about fifteen years. 
Fortunately for the country, its finances 
have been in wise and careful hands. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—During the last half of the 
week under review the general markets 
have shown increased activity, though 
the volume of transactions has not been 
above the average at this time of year. 
Most of the staple articles of produce and 
merchandise have been steady in value, 
while provisions and wool have shown an 
advancing tendency. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The to- 
tal imports for the week were valued at 
$8,478,350. Of thisamount 7,251,875 con- 
sisted of general merchandise and the re- 
mainder dry goods. 

The exports were $8,324,715, against 
$7,910,906 in 1879 and $5,696,537 in 1878. 





The exports from January 1st to date this 
year were $342,831 ,636, against $286, 195,665 
in 1879 and $281,681,421 in 1878. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS, 
Bank, Liaprrry.—A_ national bank fe- 
ceived, without reward, a number of bondé 
for safe keeping, for the accommodation of 
a customer, and had been accustomed to re- 
ceive such deposits, which custom was 
known and acquiesced in by the directors. 
These bonds were lost through the gross 
carelessness of the bank officials. Held 
that the bank was liable in like manner as 
if the “deposit had been authorized by the 
terms of its charter.—First Nat. Bank of 
Carlisle os. Graham, Sup. Ct. U. 8. 

ALTERATION OF NoTE.—A negotiable 
note for $10 was executed and delivered 
with a blank preceding the amount, and 
another blank to be filled with the name of 
the place of payment Afterward the 
words and figures wete so changed as to 
make the amount $110 and a place of pay: 
ment was inserted. There was nothing in 
the appearance of the note to excite sus- 
picion, and it was taken by plaintiff, after 
alteration, befote maturity, for a valuable 
consideration and without notice of the 
alteration. Held that it could not be recov- 
ered upon.—Knoxville Bank os. Clark. 


THE MONEY MARKET has been more 
active than of late, and at one time the 
rates for call loans reached 5 to 6 per cent. 
The bulk of business was done at 3} 
to 4 per cent. Time loans were higher, 
most transactions beiag at 5 percent. Mer- 
cantile paper remains in rather short sup- 
ply. We quote 60 to 90-days endorsed dry- 
goods bills receivable 48@5; four months 
acceptances, 5@54; and good single names, 
four to six months to run, 5}@6. 

LONDON MARKET.—Consols were 
weak, closing at 99% to 3. United States 
bonds were a fraction lower. American 
railway sectirities were active and firm. 

EXCHANGE. —Forcign was dull at 
4.8114 for sixty days and 4.83} for demand 
bills. New York exchange was quoted on 
Saturday at the places named as follows: 
Savannah, buying 3-16 off, selling 1-16@ to 
par; Charleston, buying 5-16@% dis.. sell- 
ing par; New Orleans, commercial $1.25 
dis., bank par; St. Louis, 1-10 dis. ; Chica- 
go, 60 to 75 dis.; and Boston, shilling dis- 
count. 

GOLD.—The arrivals of gold at the Assay 
Office from Europe during the past week 
amounted to $1,349,800, all foreign coin 
and bars. The total arrivals of gold from 
Europe since August 2d were $42,739,500, 
of which $3,215,000 was American gold 
coin and $39,524,500 foreign coin and bars. 
The arrivals for the same period last year 
were $51,998,750. The payments by the 
Assay Office on account of gold arrivals 
were $3,256,467 for the week and $38,909,- 
984 since the 2d of August. 

SILVER.—During the week ending Nov. 
6th, 1880, there were distri!uted 504,496 
standard silver dollars. During the corre- 
sponding weck of 1879 but 327,282 standard 
silver dollars were distributed. 

The bullion value of the 4124-grain silver 
dollar is $0.87. We quote: 





Selling, 
PN iiininanesacdecomines.sesneceae 113% 
TRO sh écntesccssestctcsdosécccces 3 9954 
Halves and Quarters. .......cccccccceceess par. 
Dimes and Half Dimes par. 


STOCK MARKET. — Speculation has 
been active all the week, though the mar- 
ket was at times unsettled. The fluctua 
tions in prices were frequent and in some 
cases exceptionally wide. Chicago and 
Alton, Western Union, St. Paul, North. 
west, Wabash, Lake Shore, New York 
Central, and the coal stocks were conspic- 
uous in the dealings. At the close on Sat- 
urday the market was strong and buoyant. 

The following will show the course of 
prices during the week: 


Open- High- Low- Clos- 
ing. est. est, ing. 


Albany and Susquehanna... 17 117 117 _ 
American Dist. Tel........... 73% #74 72 73% 
Atl. and Pac. Tel...... a ee 4054 4156 30% 40 
Boston Air Line, pfd.......... 48 45 43 = 
Bur., C. R., and Northern.... 68 68 67 48 
Ganada Southern....... «sees 684 6814 65K «67% 
C., O., O., ANA T.....cerccceee -. 82% 85 8044 81K 
Chicago and Northwestern... 11534 117 ililg 114 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf... 188 13914 134 198% 
Chic., Mil., and St. Paul..... 1053 10734 10244 104% 
Chic., Mil..and St. Paul,pf..120 120 110% 117% 
c.,R.L, and Pacific .......... 122 123) =120% 121 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 146% 150% Lid 158 
Dhicago and Alton............ 188 148% 13144 143 
Chic., St. L., and N.0O........ 80144 4255 «BY 40% 
©.. C., and Ind. Cen.......... 19 «=:195G 18 18H 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh... 125 125i 125 125% 
Ches. & Ohio.........000++ onsee BOG BOLE 1946 10% 
Ches. & Ohio, 1st pf.......... 2634 25 25% 
Ches. & Ohto, 2d pf..........- -- a - 2046 
Caribou M...........+. eoetes _- _ - Q 
Cent. Arizona M..... casséeses SH OH 1% % 
Del., Lack., and Western.... O81g 1004 06% v0 
De}. and Hudson Canal....... 8T4 BOK BBs B8hq 
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a eee mcr eae 
Dubuque and Sioux C........ Wig 4 MWK 7 United States bonds deposited for circu- 
Ror eee neriean gauge oa 6g og | lation during the week, $1,713,900. United 
U. 8., ex-div...... . 56 51g 5 50 States bonds held for circulation with- 
) apy 8 he drawn during the week, $2,026,900. Na- 
78 72% «74 tional bank circulation outstanding: cur- 
de - _ 7 rency notes, $842,555,720; gold notes, 
Han, and St. Joseph ol tex OO 20% ao | $141,965. The receipts of national 
Homestake Minin«........... 20 «380 31 bank-notes for redemption for the week, 


Houston and Tes 
Mlinots Central... .. — 
American Union Tel 

Central Iowa 


q 72 726 
119 «116 
624 61 61 
35 3314 S34 














Deadwood M ae 12 11% 12 
Keokuk and Des Moines..... - = 8 
Keokuk and D.M., pf........ — - — 29 
Col. CoalandI................ 244 2415 241g 24 
P., T., and Buffalo........... 334% 34 3314 331g 
Central Pacific -- TW% 86! 7% SK 
24% 25% 
ous \% 
16814 171 
i 1135¢ 115 
Lake Erie and Western...... 33 BH4 32 823% 
Little Pittsburgh...... .. - &% 23 2% 2 
Michigan Central.. é 108% 
Morris and Essex. 3 4 1164 
M.,K., and Texas............. 391g 401g 3084 37% 
Manhattan Elevated......... 374 «3944 «(853g «= 3874 


Metropolitan Elevated... 
Mobile and Ohio.... 
Mar. and Cin., lst pf. 


0 «6113 108)s«d11 4g 





Mar. and Cin., 2d pfd........ - - ~ 4 
Maryland Coal............... 18% 19 18% -- 
N. Y. Central and H.... ..... 18734 13884 185 130%% 
N. J.Contral.... .....-.ssssees 74 74 © 73 
N. Y., N. H., and Hartford . - _ —- 1% 
Wu atedigs is... 0capss08 120 120) «6119 «119% 
Northern Pactific........ ..... 204% 30% 28 2u 
Northern Pacific, pf........ - 5&8 5534 «52 58 
Nash., Chat., and St. Louis. 60 61% 531g 60 
New Central Coal. 27 27 27 261g 
Ohio and Miss....... 8744 38 3544 35% 
Ohio and Miss., pf......... ae 81 79 7 
Ontario Silver.............-+. 82 32 32 32 
Oregon Nav......... +e» 125% 129 125% 126 
Pacific Mail............ . 47% 48% 46 47 
at extccn~saideres _ - 19549 





- 12446 12414 121% — 
Phila. and Reading. 47% 5495 «44 534 
Quicksilver Mining.... 13 _ 
Quicksilver Mining, pf....... 50 50 50 61 
Rensselaer and Saratoga....128 128 127 125 
St. Louis, Alt., and T.H..... 293 382% 201g 31 
St. Louis, Alt., and T. H., pfd 92 100% 92 105 
St. Louis and iron Mtn....... 517% = 284 4B «18 
8t. Louis and San Fran....... 41 4244 BY «40 
St Louls and San Fran., pf.. 53 54 | 5214 


St. Louis andS. Fran.,!st pf.. 80 82 77 8680 
Sutro Tunpnel................- 1% 14% ™ 1 
St. Paul and Omaha.......... 4544 4614 423% 4414 





St. Paul and Omaha, pf....... 85 864g 8234 8334 
Standard Mininz............. 26% 2% 24 - 
Standard Mining, ex-div..... 22 2446 932 24% 
TN i sccccecs senesced 934g 9544 92 98 
Western Union - 101% 10235 96 9894 
Wabash and Pacifie.. 45 46'4 41%q 4216 






Wabash and Pacific, pf. Ledbed 78% 80% By 77% 
Ob®> Cotttral.......5.....0000. 26% 27 2 2 
Storemont M.........cceeeee0s 34 38% 34 = 
Denver and Rio Grande. 74 74% = 73 6748 
P., Dec., and Evans.......... 27% «7 27 206 
Inter. and Great N.......... 44 44 44 


RAILROAD BONDS were in large de- 
mand. In the late dealings the feature of 
the market was the Texas Pacific mortgage, 
Rio Grande division firsts rising to 928 
under brisk purchases, while the incomes 
sold up to 72}. Erie consolidated seconds, 
in exception to the general list, declined 
from 97% to 97, and do. funded 5s from 924 
to 92. C., ©.,C., and TI. C. supplementa- 
ries advanced to 95%; Lehigh and W. con- 
sols assented to 1014; American Dock Im- 
provement 7s to 115, do. assented to 1154; 
and Central Pacific, 8. J. Branch, firsts to 
106. Metropolitan firsts advanced to 1034. 

STATE BONDS were more active than 
for a long time past. Louisiana consols 
rose from 494 to 51 and South Carolina 6s 
from 3 to 34; but the feature of the market 
was the rise in Tennessee 6s from 42 to 45, 
and do. old from 45 to 50. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were active 
and firm at the close on Saturday, at the 
following quotations: 


Bia. 4 
United States sixes, 1880, registered.. 10284 Ae 


United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 102% 103 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 10414 104% 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 10434 10446 
United States fives, 1881, registered.. 1015¢ 101% 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 1015¢ 101% 
United States 444s, 1891, registered... 109% 110 
United States 41¢s, 1891. coupon....... 111 111% 
Oniied States fours, 1907, registered.. 10934 109% 
Cnited States fours, 1907,coupon..... 10934 110 


Onited States currency sixes, 1895... 126 — 
United States currency sixes, 1896.... 127 _ 
United States currency sixes, 1897... 128 = 
United States currency sixes, 1898... 129 —~ 
United States currency sixes, 1899... 180 


The Secretary of the Treasury declined 
to purchase the bonds offered to the Sinking 
Fund on Wednesday, on account of the high 
figures of the proposals. Thus the 6 per 
cents. due 31st December was offered at 
102.80 to 102.86, whereas the whole 
amount, the bonds can earn by maturity is 
108 per cent. The Sub-Treasury will con- 
tinue to receive offers of sixes of 1880 on 
each Wednesday, as_ heretofore, though for 
the present the offers are to be strictly con- 
fined to the bonds of that class. 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $359,435,950 in United 
Sistes honds to secure bank circulation, 





as compared with the corresponding period 
last year, are as follows: 






1879. 1880. 
i issacnrnsactaceesss $196,000 $229.000 
eNO ong doen osaccecepecsocee 271,000 28,000 
Philade Iphia.. ne hieuabes 54,000 77,000 
Miscellaneous. be4cdeuctas «sss. 314,000 390,000 
a e "$835, one $724,000 
THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 


large expansion of loans and heavy de- 
crease in legal tenders. The loss in reserve 
amounts to $2,011,450, the banks now hold- 
ing $1,782,125 above legal requirements! 
The following is the statement in detail: 


Average Average Net Depos 
Names of Loans of Legal itsother 
Banks. and Dis. Specte. Tenders. than U.S. 


New York. .$10,420,000 $2,042,000 $192,000 $9,536,000 


Manhattan. 6,617,600 1,058,700 232.500 5,273,900 
Merchants’. 7,339,400 1,498,900 397.300 6,487.500 
Mechanics’. 8,181,500 1,226.500 552,000 7,151,100 
Union....... 4,674,700 1,106,600 8,100 38,963.500 
America.... 9,983,500 1,476,300 227,800 7,352,900 
Phenix..... 4,396,000 887,000 150,000 4,386,000 
City......... 8,747,800 2,435,400 212,000 9,287,800 
Tradesmen's 8,420,500 571,400 57,600 2,479,700 
Fulton...... 1,721,000 573.800 80.600 1,242,700 
Chemical. .. 12,893,000 3,182,400 342,700 12,819,100 
Mer. Exch.. 4,628,400 670,400 409.200 4,131,100 
GallatinNa. 4,353,700 491,000 110900 2.521.490 
Bich.& Dro. 1,47:.800 245.200 61,800 1,252,600 
M'chs.&Tra. 1,034,000 189,000 177,000 1,1/9,000 
Greenwich. 1,053,500 25,000 202,200 1,015,400 
Lea. Manuf. 8,295,700 447,800 152.400 2,604,400 
Sev'nth W’d 905.800 150.009 78,200 825,700 
St’teofN.Y. 4,158 100 710,990 121.000 3,588,300 


Amer. Ex... 
Commerce... 


14,359,000 3,122,000 
16,344,500 3,169,000 


275,000 11,284,000 
500,400 11,178,100 








Broadway... 6,014,500 814.200 $82,300 5,001,590 
Mercantile. 3.869.600 803,600 184,400 3,747,200 
Pacific...... 2,344,300 242,400 274,700 2,225.490 
Republic... 5,311,700 613.900 107,909 4,880,809: 
Chatham... 3,884,100 934.000 162.300 4 244,800 
People’s.... 1,497,900 170.600 117,000 1,519,400 
North Am.. 2,489,690 109.000 152,000 2,327,800 
Hanover. 9.684.000 1,622.800 406.600 
trving...... 2,817,600 481.500 235,300 
Metr = 18.888.000 $3,235.009 69009 
Citizens’. 1,918.59) 430,890 117.199 
Nassau..... 2.649.700 848 400 7 800 
Market..... 817.800 686.600 11! Gon 
St.Nicholas 2.467. ose 543.200 8>. 100 
Shoe & Lea. 3,172 00 706.000 = 120,000 
Corn Exch. tN 700 280.4 00 69609 
Continental 6.735.990  2,283.200 ai) 
Grtpatel . 1,762,009 47,000 
Marine..... 9,540,000 _ 773,000 
Imp. 4 Tra... 22.055.600 5,650,900 
Pas...» 002 18.966.300 5,192,000 
Mec. Bkg.As 945,80 § 
North River 912,100 
Fast River.. 954,200 
Fourth Na.. 18,885,500 
Cent. Na,... 10,639,000 
Second N 2,849 090 
Ninth Na 4,553,400 

ret Na.. 398, ONE 
Third Na 7,093,900) 100 
N.Y. N. Ex. 1.414.109 i103 100 
Bowery = 1,889.800 298 090 
N. Y. Co. 1.372.300 403 000 
Ger. Amer.. 2.483 300 i 





31.600 
Chase Na... 3.752.600 118.200 
Fifth Ave... 1,526,500 299,600 91,300 


The following is an analysis of the 
totals of this week, compared with thai 
of last week: 


November Oth. 


Comparisons. 
$324,370,200 


Inc. $6, 499,009 
100 





Specie........ 66.691 700 Ine, Bis 
Legal tenders. 11.989 60 Dec. 1.0 
Total reserve 78 631,300 Dee. 79% 
Deposits..... 807.796.700 Inc. 5,214.6: 
Reserve required 75,949 175 Inc. 1,803 450 
Surplus......... 1,732,125 Dee. 2.611 450 


Cireulation...... “"* 18,691,800 Ine. 45.300 
BANK STOCKS were more e active. The 
latest quotations were as follows 
-= Asked.| Bid, 
e 142 (Mechanics’..... 143 
— ‘Mech. Bke. Ase. 70 
Mereantile...... 
Mere hants. +++ 181 


Asked. 
America.. o~ 
Americ 





can “ah 
Central Nat'l. 121 — 
Chase Na. Bank 13 
Chemical.. 1704 






Continental....118 
Corn Exchange — 
Fourth Nat'l... — 
eee “140 
German Am‘n.. — 
Hanover.... ... 120 














FINANCIAL. 


BROWNBROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain 
Ireland, and France. 

ISSUE 
COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 








WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. 
Bight Per Cent. 


LE eee RSE TEED. 
NATIONAL BANK one COMMERCE, 


Security Large ¢ and Productive. 

In ten years we have made 3,960 loans, without the 
loss of @ dollar. Funds wanted to loan on first. 
class security. lor references, ete. send for pamph- 
let to J, B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, 
Kansas; or HENR ¥ DICKINSON, Manager, 

24° Broadway, New York, 


BUTLER'S SAFES. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF. 
ESTABLISHED (850, 
EXTRA SECURE FRONT DOOR LOOKS, 
WwW. H. BUTLER, 


@ermeriy Valentine & B 
091 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 












INDEPENDENT. 


FISK & HATCH 


BANKERS, 


AND 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BOWES 


AND OTHER 





Desirable fnvsstment Securities, 


No. 5 Nassau St., N. Y. 





Buy and Sell all issues of Government Bonds, in 
large or small amounts, at current market prices, 
and will be pleased to furnish information in refer- 
ence to all matters connected with investments in 


Government Bonds. 


We are prepared to give information in regard to 
first-class Railway Securities and to execute orders 
for the same. 

Buy and Sell all marketable Stocks and Bonds on 
commission, at the Stock Exchange or in the open 


market. 


Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants, 
and others, and allow interest on daily balances; 
and for those keeping accounts with us we collect 
U. S. coupons and registered interest, and other 


coupons, dividends, etc., and credit without charge. 

t=" We give special attention to orders from 
Banks, Bankers, Institutions, and investors out of 
the city, by Muil or Telegraph, to buy or sell 
Government Bonds, State and Railroad 
Bonds, Bank Stocks, Railroad Stocks, and 


other securities. 


FISK & HATCH. 


| First Mortgage, Ma-Pere Cent. 
LAND-GRANT,SINKING FUND 
GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


OREGON PACIFIC R.R. CO. 


THE LINE OF ROAD IS FROM YAQUINA BAY, ON 
the Pacific Ocean, eastwardly via Corvallis and 
Albany, to the east litte of the state. The Land Grant 
covers over 900,000 acres of most valuable selected 
lands. A stock allotment will be made with the 
bonds issued on the first division of the road. 

Subscriptions for the remainder of the bonds now 
offered are invited, and will be received and regis- 
tered up to noon of November 10th, inst. Payments 
on account of subscriptions will be made to the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, and the Trust 
Company will issue negotiable certificates of deposits 
acd rights. 

Prospectus, circulars, and subscription lists will be 
furnished on application. 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine Strect, New York. 





Parties Desi rous of Dealing i in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write 2. = ogi en the old Banking 


HOWES s “COMPANY, 


11 WALL STREET, Ne Y. 
(Formerly HOWES & MACY 
This house transacts a general Stock ‘Commission 
business, with very large experience. 
Interest allowed on eposits at 4 per cent., payable 
on demand. 











SAFE AND ener 
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NHE ALLIED MINES 
PITAL STOCK, $10,000,000. 
SHARES $10 | Fac H, FULL PAID, NON-ASSESSABLE. 
No Personal L sea for C wmpany *s Debts. 
GENERAL OFFICE, 68 ROADW AY, NEW YORK. 


IRE 
GENERAL THOMAS EWING. Onto. 
HON PRESTON B. PLU MB, Kansas. 
HON. O. H. BROWNING ey 
GEO. H. BISSEL i> wow or 6° 
LF NJAMIN F. HAM (of a rothers, Bankers), 


’, New York City. 
§ .L, New Y = City. 
ORRIN SKIN R. New York ¢ 
THOMAS F. WENTWORTH, New ‘York City. 
REGISTRAR : 
FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO., New York. 
GEN L_ MANAGER AND MINING ENGINEER 
WM. WESTON, from the Royal School of ‘Mines, 
London, England. 

The properties v1 the Company are located In the 
Imogene Basin, Sneffels District, Ouray Co., Col., and 
are a part of the great San Juan region. They con- 

sist of five whole mines and one-half and two-thirds, 

resp ec tively, of ore othe rs. The total area of these 
is seventy acres, The Company also owns, in the 
same basin, twoe a ellent mill sites of ten acres each, 
heavily timbered and having abundant water-power, 
which will be used to run the Company's milis. The 
mines are seven miles from Ouray. The Denver and 
South Park Railway will soon be extended to thig 
place, and the Denverand Rio Grande Railroad will 
reach Silverton (sixteen miles southwest) during this 
autumn. A wagon road has been built to the mines 
from Ouray, at a cost of nearly $30, Ample 
cabins, storehouss orehouses, blacksmith shops, 
ete. have been | t 1 for each mine, at a large ex- 
pense. A year plies for 100 men have been put 
in the storehou Ie, $0 t the mines can be worked 
through the entire snowy season. A concentratin 

mill is now bei ing provide d, having a capacity o 

fifty tons per diem. This mill will be the finest in 


























the State of Colorado, and will treat the ore at a cost 
of only 60 cents a ton. Fuil stopping-cround on all 
of the mine 3 will be secures d in about 90 days, when 
the Company, by reliable estimates, will be able to 
produce and market about $150,000 worth of ore, net, 
every month of ‘the year. The mi ines of the consol- 
idation showing best at present are the Gertrude, 


Norma, Hidden Treasure, and Talisman. All of these 

ave 200-0z. ore and are owned entire by the Com- 
pany. The Gertrude is one of the largest veins ever 
discovered. The other mines of the consolidation are 
the Crusader, Emily, and Yellow Rose 

The properties are all true fissure ve ‘Ins, which can- 
not be exhausted in depth: and the Company * 
therefore, free from th e hazard attending ae 
carbonate deposits. The work of development 
been pushed with flattering success. A very large 
sum was paid for the mines; and the development 
buildings, road, and mill involve an expenditure of 
about $109,000 more. To reimburse asmall portion of 
this expenditure, a Ly amount of stock is of- 
fered for salea 1t alow fi gure 

By the charter of the C ‘company, no stockholder can 
be held iis ible for its debts. 

A thoroughly schooled English engineer, commis- 
sioned by the Royal School of Mines, London, 1879, to 
report on the principal mining camps of Ame ye 
after having visited Mexico, New Mexico, Utah, Art- 
zona, Bieck Hills, Leadville, Silver Cliff, and the San 
Juan country, thus speaks of the latter, in his report, 
publishe din Novenfber of that year: 

ynext and last place of examination was the 
jan mining country. This is, without doubt, 
e oie future great mining-c amp of the 
he mountains, for twenty miles square 
ed with great fissure veins, running in all 
“ti ons, that are traced for miles, and the outcrop 
of ore along the surface is wonderful. Jnall my 
travels and observations throughout the world, never 
have I seen sucha richness and display of ores upon 
the sur face Nature has truly m ade these mines the 
-of the nineteenth century.’ 
The following gentlemen, among others, are bona 
laise stockholds of the company : 
Hion. THOMAS EWING, Ohio. 
Iion. PRESTON B. PLUMB, Kansas. 
Hon. 0. H. BROWNING, Illinois. 
Hon. H. W. BLAIR, New Hampshire, 
Hon. A. H. CRAGIN, a Hamshire. 
Hon. JAMES G. BLA ne. 
Hon TOMAS L. TU TOC K, New Hampshire. 
SF. WENTWORTH, New York. 




























ORRIN SKINNER, New York. 
HARVEY M. MU N'SELL, New York. 
BENJAMIN F. HAM, New York. 
JOSIAH D. RIPLEY, New York. 
GEORGE H. BISSE LL, 
Cc. 


New York, 
sa 





LUT 
HEN RY Ww. h 
Peespectacss m: ea Ah)... cheerfully giv- 


“i Subscriptions for stock received at the general office 
of the Company, 63 Broadway, New Y« ork. 





New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St.. New York; 19 Congress 
St., Boston; Union Building, Chicago. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $260,000. 


Offers to investors carefully-selected securities, 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Wili 
act 2s agents In funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, and other corpo- 
rations. Correspondence solicited. 

aEORGE WDE BEVOISE, "Vice-Pres, {New York. 
LUCIUS L. HUBBARD, Ass’t Vice-Pres., Boston 
WILLIAM P. WATSON, Sec. and Treas., Chicago, 








COPPER KNOB MIN ING co. 


MINES, GAP CREEK, ASHE CO., N. C. 
Capital Stock, $500,000. Shares, $1 each. 
Registrars «f Stock, Mining Trust Company. 

G. B. Flint, President; Wm. Prandreth, Vice-Presi- 

dent and Tres ss Kx iwin H. Mulford, Secretary. 
M. Eames, M. E.. Superintendent, 
OFFICE OF COMPANY ° ‘ba BROADWAY, N. Y. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


DIVI DEND NOTICE, 

THE LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RATLROAD 
COMPANY has declared a ‘end upon its capitay 
stock of ONE HUNDR RD. PER CENT., pazanie | in 
stock to the stockholders of record om the 8th of No- 
vember, 1880, and intend to increase the number of 
its shares of capital stock to that extent and for that 
obj ject; and further notice is hereby given that the 

ransfer books of this company will closed on the 
1 Bt h of November and respepes on the Ist day of De- 
cen ber, 1880. W. RANNEY, Secretary. 

vew YorK, Oct. 18th, 1880. 








“INVESTMENTS. 





SEIGHT & NINE PER CENT. GUARANTEEDO 


BY THE 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


LAWRENCE, KAWS.AS. 


First Mortgages upon Improved tiheuetive Farms in the best localities 
in the West. Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. Interest and Principal paid on 


day of maturity in New York. 


The Fall demand for funds is gi 
applications, which affords a Lyd 0} 
guarantee absolute sat! on in 

Send for Gueuleen, references, and sam) 


F. M. PERKINS, President. 


ation. We ta as 


a large surplus of , very choicest piekt,. and Hin. Per Cen 
ty for selection and d riminatt the ee a 
investment of every dollar. We solicit corresponden 

sample documents. 


4M. F. BART, Auditer. 
J.T. WARNE, Vice-President. L. BH. PERKINS, Sec’y. 


C. W. GILLETT, Treasurer, 
J. W. LATHROP, Gen’l Agens 
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Commercial, 


“EXAMINATION OF THE BOOKS.” 


GENERAL Hancock was visited a few 
days before the election by a delegation of 
Bellevue medical students, and among the 
things which he is reported to have said to 
these young gentlemen is the declaration 
‘that one of the highest duties which will 
devolve upon the Democracy, if successful 
next Tuesday, will be an examination of 
the books of the several Government De- 
partments.” 

General Hancock might not have been 
aware of the fact; yet it is a fact that when 
the Democrats got control of the House of 
Representatives, some six years ago, they 
entered upon a most thorough “‘ examina- 
tion of the books of the several Government 
Departments,” hoping to find something 
therein out of which to make political cap- 
ital against the Republican party. For this 
purpose they appointed about forty com- 
mittees of investigation, armed with power 
to send for persons and papers. These 
committees for four years explored all the 
books and accounts of Republican officials, 
at a cost to the Treasury of the United 
States of about $400,000. No obstacle was 
put in their way. They had a full swing 
during this whole period. 

The result was that the Democrats be- 
came disgusted with their own work, and 
gave it up, since, instead of making discov- 
eries of frauds and maladministration, as 
they had hoped, they were actually proving 
that the Republican officials had conducted 
the fiscal affairs of the Government with 
the most exemplary honesty and fidelity to 
the public interests. They abandoned a 
work whose only effect was to demonstrate 
the good conduct of those who had charge 
of the affairs of the Government, and thus 
to commend the Republican party to the 
confidence of the people. If General Han- 
cock had been a wiser and a better-informed 
man, he would not have indulged in this 
silly fling at the Republican party, which 
Ex-Governor Hendricks, of Indiana, first 
invented in the early part of the canvass, 
and which the General adopted as a sharp 
thing to be said in trying te makea political 





specch. The people last week excused the 
Democracy from the burden of undertaking 
this ‘‘ highest” duty. 





CALIFORNIA’S MILLIONAIRES. 


Tne assessor of the City and County of 
San Francisco, in his supplemental roll of 
assessments relating to personal property in 
that city and county, makes an exhibit 
amounting to $190,000,000. The following 
are some of the larger assessments: 





Leland Stanford... .......cccccscccccsccccccccess $19,719,000 
I 00066 canccoceseedesnsxouasose 19,187,000 
GN 0 xnanteneen gepeuneenenl 17,211,900 
Central Pacific Railroad Company.......... 16,120,000 
Be Ry OF DO ccvcccence ctbeuenssoncesensnes 10,600 000 
Bie Ws CET cin ctcccdorccccens-copnrcoeaoanens 10,€89,000 
WOVORR BOER, «cccccvcoceccesescccccececesceses 7,600,000 
I Oe GOIN occcnes cnoceccseconececsces 6,900,000 
GD TOI a a roscascccocucccssscsesenesses 4,470,000 
BOE Gi Faiicnccscccccecccecsss cccnccsscces 4,220 000 
BE ae ee ee ae 8,630,000 
By PI cneccccueed vevevecctacsess ovcennes 8,220,900 
N. Luning 8,170,000 
Haggin & Tevis 8,000,000 
Anglo-Californian Bank... eseceeua 2,877,000 
Pacific Improvement Company.............. 2,600,000 
PE FeO s vescctasceccscncccvcsccessecseses 2,500,000 
POON Taint seccccccinss cescnccescecesnc 2,450,000 
J. C. Flood and J. V. Coleman, executors of 
estate of W. 8S. O'Brien.. 1,872,000 
EB GRRE B Give ceccuscccccsescccccssseccesecs 1,800.0:0 
Seth and Daniel Cook ninbindnctasutedaeanies 1,750,000 
I Se GO cn cdnddadncbducctdneinkaic 1,959,000 
Joseph MacDonough and family............. 1,669,000 
NT San adiccsectocsdssseceneviee 1,759,000 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company........ 1,589,000 
Dr Tn coubacasseneedebes steckecdécenduses 1,500,000 
BD, Fh isn keneedetnbecncecscccecvececceseess 1,500,000 
i Gh Fes anew cobnnencsnscbinescsececedececdas 1,500,000 
Ais niddendéuddasedatasheontaooied Seon 1,400,009 
BNOD B BE, oc cccccccecvecceccsnncescescsecces 1,200,000 
ieee IR cc cnscnoranacche abendnesebatssnsee 1,290,000 
i Pt 1 Ci oc nnceneencaacdendnedahas 1,200,009 
Bis Me Rss cnnsoceecesecessesceccncssesese 1,275,000 
PeGNS BS WOOG oo 0s ccs cceccns cocscceseccs 1,100,000 
Pacific Mill and Mining Company........... 1,001,000 
Hutchinson, Kohl & Co.........cccccccccceecs 1,000,000 
Gn can cvecccetcescncceseccecsaese 1,000,000 


We doubt whether there is any other 
city in the Union, having no larger popula- 
tion, that can show anything like such fig- 
ures. San Francisco is and is destined to 
be the New York of the Pacific Coast, just 
as Chicago is and is destined to be the New 
York of the Northwest. Three such New 
Yorks—one on the Atlantic Coast, one on 
the Pacific Coast, and a third mid-way be- 
tween the two—mean that this country 


is commercially a great country and that 
time will make it still greater. - 








DRY GOODS. 


THe demand during the past week has 
been irregular, though the total transactions 
at first hands were fairly satisfactory. The 
jobbing trade was quiet, except in case of 
some few specialties. 
firm. 

Corton Goops were moderately active 
and prices were firm, with an upward tend- 


ency. The shipments abroad during the 
week consisted of 3,820 packages from this 
port, 160 packages from Boston, and 39 
packages from other ports; in all, 4,019 
packages, and 

Since Jan. 1st, 1880.112,203 p’k’g’s, valued at. 
Same time in 1879.127,868 p'k’g’s, valued at. 
Same time in 1878.112,951 p’k’g's, valued at.. 7,135,500 
Same time in 1877.105,946 p’k’g’s. valued at.. 6,993,222 

Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings were in steady demand and prices 
were very firm. 

Cotton flannels were in steady request at 
both first and second hands, and prices 
ruled firm. 

Corset jeans and satteens were fairly 
active, and leading makes are firm, with an 
upward look. 


Cheviots were in fair request and leading 
makes are well sold up. 

Cettonades were taken in moderate par- 
cels by clothiers and the shirt trade; but 
the general demand was sluggish: Leading 
makes are firmly held by agents. 

Ducks have received a fair share of atten- 
tion from the clothing trade and prices have 
shown an upward tendency. 

Colored cottons were in steady demand at 
first hands for moderate reassortments of 
denims, tickings, plaids, checks, stripes, 
etc., and stocks are in such good shape that 
prices are generally firm. 

Print-cloths were quiet. We quote 4c. 
for 64x64 cloths and 3%c. for 56x60. 

Prints were in small demand, except for 
fancies, which were fairly active. 

Ginghams were quiet. 

Dress Goops.—There was a steady de- 
mand for small reassortments of both worst- 
ed and cotton dress fabrics at first hands, 
and a fair distribution was effected by job- 
bers. 

Wooten Goons continue to show a slight 
improvement. Supplies are comparatively 
light and prices are firmer. 

Fancy Cassimeres.—Low and medium- 
grade spring cassimeres were in rather bet- 
ter request, and a fair aggregate of orders 
are held for many of the leading makes. In 
some cases agents have made fair sales of 
heavy cassimeres at low prices, to close out 
stocks; but the demand has been of a hand- 
to-mouth character. 

Worsted coatings were in moderate de- 
mand. 

Overcoatings were quiet. 

Kentucky jeans were in moderate request 

and firm. 

Satinets have been taken a little more 
freely and both plain and printed effects 
have about equally shared the attention. 

Cloakings were in better demand for 
small lots. 

Flannels and Blankets.—There has been a 
moderate but steady inquiry for small par- 
cels of colored flannels, and, stocks being in 
good shape, values are well maintained. 
Blankets are selling fairly, while several 
leading makes are sold well ahead. 

Foreten Dry Goops.—Business with im- 
porters during the week has been quiet and 
irrecular. The jobbing trade was also less 
active, though at times very fair. consider- 
ing the advanced stage of the season. 
Transactions have been limited to smalt 
lots for supplying the wants of principally 
the near-at-hand trade. Prices of all the 
most staple goods are mostly steady, but 
fabrics of a fancy character, not particularly 
in favor, are irregular, and high novelties, 
of which there are in many cases large sup- 
plies. are very low in price. Fewer im- 
portant offerings have been made at auc- 
tion, but considerable quantities of goods 
are still being disposed of by that means, 
with about average results. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $1,226,976, 
showing a decrease of $37,211 as compared 
with last week, and $48,177 increase as com- 
pared with the corresponding week last 
year. The total of goods marketed for the 
week is $1,436,017, or $109,041 more than 
the — 


WM. ESTER & C0., 


IMPORTERS OF SKINS AND MANUFACTURERS 0) 


FINE FURS. 


SEAL DOLMANS, SACQUES, SILK GARMENTS, Ero. 
NO. 4 WEST 14th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


Values remained 


-$8,257,002 
8,290,266 

















FURS! 


A Superb Assortment of 
SEALSKIN SACQUES, 

FUR-LINED GiAMENTS, 
MUFFS, COLLARS, ROBES, etc., 


Our Own Manufacture, Un- 
surpassed in Style, Quality, 
and Workmanship, 


AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES, 


AT SEAS 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts, 


EHRICHS’ 
FASHION QUARTERLY 


WINTER, 1880, 


Is OouT. 





Price, 15c. per Copy; or, 50c. per Year. 


Contains illustrated descrip- 
tions of all the Winter Fash- 
ions. Complete list of Holiday 
Goods and presentation articles. 
Household Goods, China, Ma- 
jolica Ware, Silver and Glass 
Ware, etc., etc. With complete 
quotations of the latest retail 
prices. Illustrated with hun- 
dreds of excellent engravings. 
Address 


EHRICH BROS., 
285 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 


Wallets MNO 


NO. 245 GRAND 8T., NAER BOWERY. 
INDUCEMENTS AND BARGAINS. 


LADIES’ DOLMANS, ULSTERS, SACQUES, AND 
CIRCULARS. 





OUR “BELLE” DOLMAN, of Diagonal or Beaver, 
BE. MOTIFULLY TRIMMED with Jet t Passementerie, 
SILK, SATIN PIPING, and Pigs, BEADED 
FRINGE, only $10. BEATS THE WORL 


ALSO 


2. $18. and 
EASTED Coaching UistEn 
[OT, in DIFFERENT COLORS, handsomely 
in‘ dnished, at $7; worth $8. ALSO ULSTERS 
at $5. 50. 8, $8, and upward. SA CQuU ES of IMPORTED 
DIAGONAL and BEAVER, RICHLY TRIMMED, at $10 
and $12; worth aa Also SACQUES at $5, 
$9, $14, EST AND CHEAPEST IN rT 
conener s.. and COSTUMES.—CASHMERE 
ELIY at 8: ror ee SIE MK BOITS rele or rorth 
at 3; wort wor 
ades EQUALLY AS CHEAP. InMENS 
Tock fan UST B 
CHILDREN’S CLOAK  piatunecat SUITS. BEST 
STOCK and LOW 'RICES. 
BARGAINS and nore in DRESS GOODS, 
CLOTH and FLANNEL SUITINGS in all desirable 


DOLMANS at $6, $8, 
UL iat -DOUBLE-B 








to 
ALSO BLACK GOODS. 50 pieces I BLAC’ 


86 Inch, at 50c.; worth 75. 
GLOvi Ee OSIERY” U UNDER RWEAR, ete. SHREAT 


uate LAL pAncArs 
cages Pupward. Sie hits 


LS. GOOD wow 
Extra quality, 
ween a NOIRE Epes at 
NNEL, 2bc.; w 


WALLER & ~ MeSORLEY, 


245 GRAND ST., NEAR BOWERY. 


South rie el 


Do your own stam ime ta Rte pela te ng) 
PA RNS =. D 
Each des ineolured 





Ss. W. TILTON & CO Boston, Mase. 








ie ree ReEn 


offer at Retail a special pur- 
chase of 


500 PIECES 


RICH BLACK S470 
BROCADES, 


$2.00, $2.50, and $3.00 per Yard. 


5Oc. and $1.00 
PER YARD LESS THAN USUAL PRICES. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 








DURING THE PAST SEASON WE HAVE MADE AN 
IMMENSE ADDITION TO OUR STORE, AND IT IS 
NOW THE LARGEST OF ITS KIND IN THE CITY, 
OCCUPYING AN ENTIRE BLOCK ON SIXTH 
AVENUE. 


FALL SEASON. 


WE ARE NOW EXHIBITING THE FINEST LINES 
OF GOODS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


HATS AND BONNETS, 

SUITS, CLOAKS, HOSIERY, 
UNDERWEAR, GLOVES, LACES, 
LINENS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
WORSTEDS, LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 
BLACK SILKS, BLACK DRESS GOODS, 
HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, CHINA, 
GLASS, etc., 


AT LOWER PRICES THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 
MAIL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE VERY CAREFUL 
ATTENTION AND BE SHIPPED PROMPTLY. 


R. H, MACY & C0, 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York, 


1880 JONES = 1840 


CHOICE FALL COODS. 
35 Departments at Popular Prices. 
SUITS anv CLOAKS. a Hovuserurn’e Goons. 





BOYS’ SUITS. a V oc SILVERWARE. 
a= o. o _ 
DRESS GOODSs o GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. oa o CROCKERY 
_ o o _— 
SILKS. oa e CHINA. 
— a o 
o o 
>" JONES *. 
_- * 





Eighth Avenue 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. 


Eighth Avenue 


Nineteenth Street. 





x x 
o a 
- JONES | 
o , a 
SHOES, 0 o LACES. 
CARPETS. s o GLOVES. 
_ o o _ 
UPHOLSTERY. © o HOSIERY. 
FURNITURE. e 2S MILLINERY. 
ain o (Un p+ 
DOMESTICS. VGents" Furnich’s Q’ds. 


goonel ons a Seuss its furnished. 
POTN ES T TREE O & ot APPLICATION. 
_Send for New I for oe iow Pall | Catalogue. 


HILL, MOYNAN & CO., 


787 and 789 Broadway, 
NORTHWEST CORNER TENTH STREET, N. Y. 


DRESS GOODS, 
SILKS, SATINS, AND VELVETS, 


DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 
SUITS AND WRAPS, 
LACES, FANCY GOODS, etc. 
MAIL ORDERS A SPECIALTY. OUR 
ILLUSTRATED FALL AND WINTER 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE, ON RECEIPT 
OF ADDRESS. 


LIEIPUTIAN BAZAR 


IN te wake up. 

















band eve thi 
uF che 


vgues furnished on appllention. 


BEST & CO.,3165 Sixth Ave., @. Y~ 
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PRODUCTIVE LABOR. 





Apam Sirs, in his ‘‘ Wealth of Na- 
tions,” regards labor as productive only 
when it “‘ fixes and realizes itself in some 
particular subject or vendible commodity, 
which lasts for some time, at least, after 
that labor is past.” All labor lacking this 
characteristic he treats as unproductive. 
‘‘The sovereign, for example, with all the 
officers, both of justice and war, who serve 
under him, the whole army and navy, are 
unproductive laborers. . In the 
same class must be ranked some of the 
gravest and most important and some of 
the most frivolous professions—churchmen, 
lawyers, physicians, men of letters of all 
kinds, players, buffoons, musicians, opera- 
singers, opera-dancers, etc.” All these, 
and many others, according to Dr. Smith, 
are unproductive; some of them useful and 
all of them living on the products of the 
labor of others, yet none of them doing any- 
thing which entitles them to the appellation 
of productive laborers. Their labor never 
realizes itself ina material product or ‘‘vend- 
ible commodity,” which may be used for 
consumption or for the production of some 
other commodity. 

The test of productive labor selected by 
this theory is incomplete and defective and 
leads to false conclusions. There is a large 
amount of labor performed in human society 
that does not directly result in any vendible 
product, but which, nevertheless, yields an 
income to the laborer, while it indirectly 
contributes important services to those who 
are direct producers. It is admitted by 
Dr. Smith that miners, agriculturists, manu- 
facturers, and merchants are prcductive 
laborers, by producing the vendible material, 
or by changing its form, or by changing its 
locality. Does not the public magistrate, 
who administers justice between these 
parties and preserves the peace and good 
order of society, render a service to them, as 
well as to society, which greatly facilitates 
their production and thereby largely in- 
creases its quantity, even though he cannot 
at the end of the year lay his hand upon 
any ‘‘vendible commodity” as the direct 
fruit of his own labcr? The teacher of 
good morals or the preacher of elevating 
religious truth is in the same category. 
Those who make more secure the results of 
productive labor or who contribute in any 
way to make the laborers more effective are as 
really productive as the laborers themselves. 
The policeman who patrols the streets at 
night has nothing to bring to the market 
the next morning as the product of his 
aight’s labor; yet he has worked all night, 
and but for his labor society in the city 
especially would have been insecure. The 
coachman or the washerwoman of a manu- 
facturer has nothing to show in the way of 
vendible commodities produced; yet a serv- 
ice has been rendered which, if the manu- 
facturer himself had rendered it, would 
have materially reduced the productiveness 
of his labor. 

Society is a complex organism, having a 
great variety of wants and a great many 
varieties of labor. Its aggregate power of 
production is largely increased by the divis- 
ton of labor. Those whose efforts realize 
themselves in the production of vendible 
commodities form but one class of laborers; 
and yet it is just as important that there 
should be other laborers, who perform the 
work of lawmakers, magistrates, lawyers, 
physicians, teachers, preachers, etc., with- 
out whom the direct producers would suffer 
the most serious loss. Whoever does any- 
thing to meet a real want of society is a 
laborer, a productive laborer, whether he 
has anything tangible and materia! to show, 
or not, as the result of what he has done. 
fhe man of letters who supplies the public 
with thought as really belongs to the work- 
ing and productive class as the mechanic 
who pounds an anvil or the farmer who 
digs inthe soil. Theservice of the former is 
as really needed as that of the latter. A 
great many things are to be done in run- 
ning the machinery of social human life; 
and he who turns any wheel of this ma- 
chinery, however humble his function, is, 
either directly or indirectly, a productive 
laborer. 

Sometimes those who style themselves 
workingmen — gencrally mechanics, very 
generally working for wages—assume that 
they are about the only persons who work, 





and that all other people live upon their 
toil. They feed and clothe society and are, 
indeed, the princes of labor. We have no 
disposition to disparage the importance of 
their function; yet they form but one class 
of workers. Moreover, if the other classes 
of workers cannot get along without them, 
it is equally true that they cannot get along 
without these other classes. The whole 
social system, from circumference to center, 
is one of mutual interdependence. Capital 


wants to buy labor, and those who have 
nothing but labor to sell just as much 
want those who have capital with which to 
buy it. The real interests of all classes are 
harmonious. 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 














MonpaY Eventne, November 9th, 1880. 
PRINTS. 

Albion .........000 6 ‘Manchester ........ 7 
American......... .. 64 Merrimack, D...... 7 
Allen’s fancy....... <I 05600640000 7 
py re FT Re co cciccosse 7 
Cocheco........... 7 7 {Pacific dina mae oiiee 7 
Dunnell’s fancy Richmond’s........ 64 
EEE cinsicccceses —|Simpson’s solid blk.. 7 
GOSHOTS <0 0sccc0+ ce 6 'Sprague’s........... 64 
Gloucester.........- 6 |Southbridge........ 64 
Wc sac seseese: 63|Washingtun........ 64 
Hamilton........... 7) 

GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag.......... De MROMOWE o 260s ecsce 9 
Bates ....ccccccesee ee are 12% 
Glasgow ..-..cc.ce- 8$ Cumberland........ 
Gloucester ......... . White M’f’g Co.stpl 9 
Lancaster........... “««  Fanev 9 

BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam, F..... 36 «6 |Laconia rr 10-4 25 
Atlantic, A..... 36 peat 11-4 27% 

a Behes 36 7 |Lyman, T kane 36 «63 

“ H.....86 7}'Massachusetts: 
es 36 (68 
ie ee | pl 33 
«We fl Gt H 
Appleton, A....36 8 | “ Stand..36 7 
” XX..36 63)Medford....... _ 
“ R....86 % Nashua, fineO.. 7 
Augusta....... 360 73 36 % 
clenin’ 33 «64 “ E..40 84 
¢ Bituvar. & om W..48 134 
Broadway......36 6 Newmarket,DD 36 «6 
Bedford, R.....30 5% G..36 64 
Boott, C.......34 63 - N..36 
cove Pacific, Extra...36 7 
wa Toe 30 = Beate 7 
ae ee 39 8 ‘te gues Lsees 74 18% 
Continental, C..36 7} ... 84 Ww 

“ D..40 = 84 - 9-4 224 

Conestoga, D. ..28 - .---104 2 
*" G...30 a . -+--11-4 27} 
. 8...38 - 124 382 
” - 36 74| Pepperell, i Efine39 8 

Dwight, X...... 30 B.... & 


6)“ 0...83 7 


ee eRe 38 7yl 0 N...80 6 
Exeter, A...... 36 ef anol | eee 36 «8 
iiennen 6}: eesond w Y 
Ellerton...... 10-4 | eagboed 45 16 
Harrisburg. A..36 74 Pittsfield, A....36 6 
- B.33 64) Pocasset, e ated 36 7 
Indian Head....36 8 ! O.....33 6% 
+ ve: SE ER ae @ 
" 40 11 ‘Stark, AA......36 8 
. 48 123 Utica’ tee 36 10 
Indian Orchard : heavy....40 105 
 * FR Peeler. .48 1> 
ae OU”) gk ee Reem: 58 20 
% (ede ee? (| cds caawele 78 274 
a eS SRT apeatponian 86 324 
Lawrence. LL ..36 64 Wameutta, 8ST..40 12 
ve a ee | -.59 
“ XX. ..36 8 | os ..79 30 
- XXX.40 9 “ --89 324 
Langley, A ....36 7: ” -.99 35 
amelie 7-8 63! “ -108 37% 
Me Sap om 34 54 | Wachusett..... 360 (74 
Laconia. B...... 36 6} mm.  Sodaee 30 (7% 
7 athens 4 — eel 40 11 
ina te 8-4 20 ee aco 48 124 
are ere 9-4 22h 





BLEACHED SHEZTINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 





ei, «<4: ‘Langdon GB...36 114 
SS a.) Se 3 6«(Y 
a AA..36 105, ‘‘ Cambrie..36 124 
Allendale..... 64 164 Masonville.. 
as ete 19 ‘Nashua, EF... 
8, nwa 84 ry 6s ; 
Bartlett, ¥.... B sa 
‘5-4 15. Newmarket, F. 3 
Ballou & Son... -36 =674\N. Y. Mills 
~ Boi —* ber 36 
Bay Mills bccbape 36 — | 
Blackstone, AA.36 84 ‘ 
Beets, B.....00- — = * 
ail eee 36 74|Pepperell. 
a= ...36 - 
Caboc. 78 
““ 44 
“ 9 
* 5-4 





Canoe. ......- 
Clinton, Al. a 36 
Dwight, Star 8, 36 








Anch — 103 Tuscarora, XX. ~ 113 
Foariess «02.200 8 Uti 10 
Fruit of the Loum: 

“ “oe :- 
“ “a 42 
Forestdale......36 
Green, G.... 36 
Gold Medal | 
a a 387i 
Great Falls,Q..36 9 | 
” 8...81 7 
“s M. 8 it) ox 
“ ad 7 ; 
Hill’s Semp. stom: P [Wenenas ae 14 
. 8. 
se mae of “* shirt cotton 12 
0 4. ag ae 2 | * Bo, 1....%8 01 
‘ 6. 40d ** cambric.... 1 
BOG. o 0 66c6ee08 8% «68 | Whitineville... .) a 
Indian | Orchard... — 8 Williamevills 33 7 
le: 
Laugdon, 76.. ..86 10 Al..36 114 
42 133) 











TICEINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. i7 |Methuen, AA.... 15 
™ © 4-4 20 j “ig ASA... 18 
” Rabon 154: PORE... cccccce 94 
- en 143 Pearl River....... 16 
-" ss g4-- 15 
” | ee sin ‘nm 
“ ee ii ie: Er ~<a 
+ 114 Swift River....... 94 
Cordis, AAA....32 16 | Thorndike, inins 10 
an — ..32 17 Beetas 10 
* Bilan ie Willow Brk.,No.1 — 
Hamilton, BT... A Pees 32 163 
| eee 30 14 
Lewiston, A....36 ; 
DENIMS, 
Amoskeag........ 154 Pearl River....... 154 
Boston........... eee 154 
Col’mb’n oo a 8 « | Warren, _ 4 
- e 
Otis, ce ane au’ 13 i oC. Biictas 12 
CORSET JEANS, 
Amoskeag........ 8 |Kearsarge sateen. 9 
Androscoggin sat. 9 'National.......... _- 
Canoe River...... 7 \N ee sateen 9 
Clarendon........ 7 ‘Pepperell. . 9 
{ndian Orch. Imp. 7% Rockport ........ % 
SOOT. «00 s0000% 8 Manchester ...... - 
BROWN DRILLS, 
Appleton......... 8$ Langley, B....-14 8 
Augusta......... 7 Massachusetts, D. 
Boott ..... an - = 
Lecomle.s:...s0s< 8 |Pepperell......... 83 
Lyman, H $5 Stark, A... .cccccece 8 
CHECKS. 


eee 124 Park Mills, No. 50. 12 


11}/ Park Mills, No. 60. 13 


Economy......... Ps ee 12 
Far & Mnrs, No.5. 12 |York,l........... 1: 
" No.6. 13 | “ AAextra... 15 








BEST “THREAD 


HAND AND MACHINE USE 


PRES 
WAG 
















ON WHITE SPOOLS. 
GEO. A. CLARK, Sole Agent. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Carpeting, 


OIL CLOTHS, 
LINOLEUMS, 
_LIGNUMS, 
UPHOLSTERY COODS, 
174 Falton and 8, 6, and 57 Henry ots,, 
BR OKLYN, ¥. ¥. 


Mattings, Rugs, Stair-Reds, 


Druggets, 
Shades, Mattresses, etc., etc. 





Bargains in Blankets. 
BED COMFORTABLES, QUILTS, SPREADS, AND 
HOUSEKEEPERS' LINEN iy. COTTON 

a 


OO. ENE 

MATTRESSES, SPRING-BEDS, winpow 4 7 
oe CLOTHS, CARPETS, IRON BEDSTEA 
ding-houses, } ened schools, and lnstitation 


PW 
7's WILLIAMS & CO., 
No. 250 Canal Street. 
Y THE HARTFORD 
x WOVEN-WIRE MATTRESS. 
For ELASTICITY, DURABILITY, and CLEANLINESS 
ap nd New York City, 
Agents for New . 
H. P. WILLIAMS & Co., 
No. We Canal Street. 











WILTON, AXMINSTER, MOQUETTE, 
VELVET, BRUSSELS, and INGRAIN 


CARPETS 


Manufactured by Ourselves 


Expressly for this Season’s Retail Trade. 


_—— 


THESE GOODS WILL BE FOUND TO COMBINE 
TO AN UNUSUAL EXTENT 


Elegance in Style and Finish, 
Durability in Wear, and 
Economy in Price. 


WE ALSO OFFER AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 
OF TURKISH, PERSIAN, AND EAST IN- 
DIAN CARPETS, RUGS AND MATS, DOMESTIC 
OIL-CLOTHS, AND OTHER POPULAR FLOOR . 
COVERINGS, AT 


Extremely Moderate Rates. 


J, & J, DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AXD Saat 
40 and 42 WEST 14th STREET, N. Y. 


John Van Gaasbeek, Manager. 


CARPETS 
FLOOR COVERINGS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


W. & J. Sioa 


are now offering a large line of 
NEW and ATTRACTIVE pat- 
terns in 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, 
ENGLISH TAPESTRY, AND 


ENGLISH INGRAIN CARPETS, 
THIS SEASON'S IMPORTATIONS, 


AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 











PARTIES FURNISHING OR REFURNISHING WILL 
FIND THIS A 


Favorable Opportunity to to Purchase. 


649, O51, and 655 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 





For Wew Terms for i8s8t 
see page 26. 





2) FASHION DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 








Price 90 cts.a Yard.| 


$$$ $$$ 


FOR SALE BY . 
A. T. STEWA |62 inches wide; Satin finish both | 7" ™™* '* "00m sr 
ARNOLD,CONST ADL. &.CO, sides; very heavy ; soft as down ; JOURNEAY & BU RNHAM, | 
gees Romer. & 08 jal mode shades; superb to em-|f Loferk« 
BL. SOLoMON'S Sons. _| broider for table or piano covers.) aL name £00 
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Insurance. 
THE MORAL ASPECT OF LIFE IN- 
SURANCE. 


WE are told by an insurance journal that 
a prominent member of the Pittsburgh bar, 
while lately conducting an insurance suit, 
expressed himself as follows: ‘‘ There is no 
morality in a lifeinsurance company. When 
you come down to its principles, it is 
wrong. It is against the teaching of Scrip 
such means to beat God 
Almighty out of his plan of life.” 

We do not know who this gentleman is; 
but we give him the credit of believing him 
to be insincere when he gives the above 
extract as his personal opinion. It is true 
that a century ago life insurance was looked 
upon with unfavorable eyes by dogmatic 
optimists, and for a short time considered a 
species of lottery, in which the chances of 
life were speculated upon in the same man- 
ner that a wager would have been laid con- 
cerning any future event which carried 
with it the element of uncertainty; but with 
the uprooting of prejudice this idea was 
abandoned, and life insurance 
nized 


tures to intervene 


was recog- 
as a great discovery and an exact 
science. 

The tenure of man’s life is both limited 
and uncertain. His efforts are confined to 
a few years, the termination of which may 
come at any moment; but it is his aim to 
practically nullify the effects of death by 
in his life such labors as in 
their fruits will continue after him. The 
accumulation of wealth offered a ready 
means for overcoming the effects of the 
limited tenure of life, and history tells us 
that since the world began to leave a record 
of events this system has been practiced. 
Jt is within the power of the average man 
to accumulate, by deprivation, such wealth, 
that will remain and gather strength after 
his life has ceased, and to a great extent 
the disastrous effects of death to those who 
look to him for support are 


compressing 


overcome; 


but this disposes of but one of the 
two great characteristics of the tenure of 
life—the /Jimitation, lor ages the wuncer- 


tainty of life’s tenure presented an ‘insur- 
mountable barrier to the complete annihila- 
tion of the effects of death. The average 
life of man was known, and in it sufficient 
effort could be made to cause the support- 
ing power to exist after the life had ceased. 
But there came the appalling uncertainty. 
None knew whether their life was among 
those destined to exceed the average limit 


or those which were to cease before reach- 


ing that established goal. Science ad- 
vanced; utility became a great factor in its 
progress; and life insurance was created, 


furnishing the means of removing this 
barvier of uncertainty and giving the fruits 
of labor animmortality. A number of men 
bind themselves by a compact to meet the 
effects of the uncertain tenure of life in con- 
cert, anithus overcme it. Kach possesses an 
equal chance of attaining the average life, 
modified by certain conditions of health and 
surrounding circumstances; and it is mutu- 
ally agi ed that he who is fortunate enough 
to outstrip his fellows ard prolong his life 
beyond this average shall use this extra 
‘ese of life to mitigate the dis tress 3s caused 





a 





j 


by the death of that other, whose life was 
hortened in order that his might be ex- 
tended. So far as his works are concerned, 
every man is, by the science of life insur- 
anee, guaranteed an absolute and unchang- 
able length of life. A fixed limit is drawn, 
beyond which he cannot go, short of which 
he cannot stop; and the fruits of his labors 
continue to flourish for all time. The util- 
ity of a single life is made eternal. 

Life insurance a defiance of the will of 
Almighty God! What has this Pittsburgh 
gentleman to say of hospitals, asylums, and 
charity and benevolence in general? Are 
we displeasing the Almighty when we prac- 
tice the doctrines taught by him; when we 
enter into a compact, which takes effect 
only when we lose that which we hold most 
dear; when we cast all thought of self aside, 
and consider only the wants and necessities 
of those near tous, when our aid and support 
is gone forever? If so, let us forsake every 
kind and charitable act, repress every good 
impulse, and desire to benefit our fellow- 
Let us abandon al! efforts to re- 
lieve pain and mitigate the stings of pov- 
erty. Let the practice of medicine be de- 
clared immoral, since it defies God’s will, by 
softening the afflictions bestowed by Provi- 
dence. Let us abolish the profession to 
which this Pittsburgh gentleman belongs; 
forbid the practice of law, since it aims to 
secure justice and equity for all, which is 
a radical defiance of God's will. 

The principles of life insurance are 
founded upon the principles of humanity 
and civilization. They afford a means for 
gratifying the most righteous and unselfish 
of desires, that of providing for others when 
visible means of support are withdrawn. 
The rascality of officials or the negligence 
of managers militates no more against the 
truth of this statement than does the sin 
and wickedness of one single clergyman 
prove the falsity of the Christian religion. 
Utterances such as we have quoted, tend- 
ing to show life insurance in an immoral 
light, serve but to fill -our minds with con- 
tempt and disgust for the speaker. In the 
case of the gentleman from Pittsburgh, it 
would be charity to call him a fool; but we 
are compelled to think that he resorted to 
this style of forensic morality to strengthen 
a weak case, and furthermore, that he 
knew his remarks were utterly untrue and 
idiotic when they were delivered. 

ema 


creatures. 


CONTRIBUTION AMONG CO-INSUR- 
ERS. 


Av the recent session ion of the Association 
of Fire Underwriters of the Northwest, at 
Chicago, one of the most interesting and 
important addresses delivered before that 
body was that of E. L. Rice, Esq., of the 
Ztna Insurance Company, at Cincin- 
nati, upon the Appropriation of Fire Losses, 
a subject which has occupied many columns 
of the Insurance Times for two or three 
years past, but which seems to have been 
ignored by fire underwriters generally, 
though its importance none can deny. 
When the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers was organized, among its first com 
mittees was one upon ‘‘ appropriation of 
fire losses,” of which George L. Chase, 
pans sident of the Hartford Insurance Com- 








pany, an old adjuster, was made chairman. 
From the day of the appointment of this 
committee to the day of the demise of the 
Board, no report has ever been made; though 
several attempts at their sessions were made 
to bring one out; but the committee re- 
mained obstinately silent. 

Throughout the insurance ¥orld—includ- 
ing England, France, Belgium, and our 
own country—in no matter connected with 
fire insurance is there more diversity of 
opinion and practice and on no point is 
harmony more needful than as to how ap- 
portionment of losses under non-concurrent 
policies shall be made, not oniy between 
the companies and the insured, but between 
the companies themselves; and fire under- 
writers all over the country are under ob- 
ligations to Mr. Rice for his effort to place 
this important matter in such a prominent 
light before them.—Jnsurance Times, 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


GUARANTY insurance is comparatively 
a new thing in this country; and it appears 
even in Great Britain, where it has been 
practiced some time, there have not yet been 
decisions enough concerning its practice to 
render sure the proper methods in conduct> 
ing it. A case recently divided the Court 
of Appeal of Ireland, and has caused the 
House of Lords in England to suspend 
judgment upon a point made in a company’s 
defense. In a word, the point was that no 
insured could hold the company liable un- 
less he had brought an action and exhaust- 
ed all legal remedies at law to collect the 
money lost before demanding the amount 
from the company.—Argus. 





..A new insurance company, under 
the protection and countenance of the Ger- 
man Government, is about to be started for 
Alsace and Lorraine. The insurance busi- 
ness there has been conducted by French 
insurance companies, with whom the sym- 
pathies of the residents are naturally vested. 
The new project—not, of course, uncon- 
nected with political matters—is, doubtless, 
intended to try and alienate some of the in- 
terest displayed by the inhabitants of the 
countries and divert as much influence as 
possible to German interests.— Oesterreich- 
tsche Revie. 


..-A decision was rendered in the Cir- 
cuit Court, at Trenton, on the 12th inst., 
declaring it to be illegal to solicit any busi- 
ness for insurance companies in New Jer- 
sey without first obtaining a state license. 
The decision covers every case where so- 
liciting insurance business is done, whether 
directly or indirectly, and the ignorance of 
an individual that he is violating the law 
affords him no excuse or shield. —Insurance 
World. 


...-From the other side comes news of 
quite a rise in the price of some of the better 
class of fire insurance shares. The largest 
advance has occurred, of course, in the 
shares of those companies whose directors 
have carried the largest proportion of their 
profits to reserve. Among us, just now, 
the tendency is to report less reserve and 
no profits, as the statements appear.—Re- 
Trew, 


...-Mutual fire and co-operative life in- 





surance companies may be able at times to 
make a show of considerable business and en- 
trap the ignorant and unwary ; but the large 
volume of the insurance bisianess of the 
country will be done in the future, as here- 
tofore, by the aid of real capital, available 
at all times and under any emergencies for 
the payment of losses.—Indianapolis Rough 
Notes, 

.--The Insurance Commissioners of 
Ohio, New Jersey, and Massachusetts com- 


menced their examination of the condition 
of the Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co., of 
Newark, N. J., on the 1st inst. 


~ INSURANCE. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. 














PURELY MUTUAL, 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Dospsins, Sec’y. THEO. MACKNET, Treas, 





Assets, Jan. Ist, 1880 (par values)....... $33,804,261 13 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ $1,448,746 03 


Surplus, including dividends of 1880,..., $2,355,515 10 
Surplus on New York Standard . Ba $6,012,528 64 


Market Value of Assets......... 

DIRECTORS, 
Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 
Amzi Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theo. Macknet, 
F.T. Frelinghuysen, William Clark, Edw.H.Wright. 


L. SPENCER GOBLE, State Agent, 
Southern New York and Northern New Jersey, 


No. 137 Broadway, New York, 


ECURITY FROM LOSS BY BUR- 
GLARY, FIRE, ROBBERY, OR ACCIDENT. 


THE 


Fidelity Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit Co, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
in their New Marble Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 327---331 Chestnut Street. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
I rctintsste<eicnseneebevinsal $2,000,000 


The Company also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR BUR- 
SAR. a 














he Yale Time Lock. 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 
INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
charge. & 
The Company act as EXECUTORS, AD 
TORS, and GUARDIANS, and ReceEIvE and E 
Trusts of every description, from th 
ations, and indiv: iduails, 





XECUTB 
© courts, corpor- 


AWILts ee OR an safely kept without 
¢ 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President and fn charge of the 
Trust Departme nt. 

ROBERT a peneret and Secretary. 





Stephen 1 Cc ‘aldwell- William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, John B, Gest, 
emmy Henry, Edward T. Steel, 
Georg RP eas Thomas Drake, 
io ’ ‘G son, eae McKean, 


C. A. G& 


_ NIAGARA - 


Fire Insurance Company, 


201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Cash Capital, é ° . - $500,000 


iteserve for reinsurance, . 1,753 
Reserve for all other Liabilities, euvnap 
Net Surplus, e «i f-qite F 17,542 


Cash value > Jan, 1, ’80. $1,351,777 


. A. HOWE President. 
P. NOTMAN, Viee issekione and Sec’ y. 








For New Terms for 
1881 see page 26. 








HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No, 


119 BROADWAY. 


FIFTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JULY, 1880. 


CASH CAPITAL.......- 


Reserve for Reinsurance.......-.-- 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses .. 


Vet Surplus........... 


SURE MOWING. ..... 5... 55. ccc nccevicesccessacss etnssmesseosesshi yoarsnasieoyeeedeseQUb dane sVenees' 





SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS 


er 


isttsssseeessssse++ $3,000,000 00 


Sere eee Meme ee ewes 


1,856,954 00 
166,391 83 
1,366,888 06 


eee eee ee eee eee eeee 





seetesssstseesees++ $6,390,233 89 


HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE, 


Oe OE ee 
Bounds and Mortgages, being 
$4,144,950)............... 


Total...... 
T. B. CREENE, 


EDW. H. AHERN, | 49°’t Sec's. 


‘First Lien on Real Estate (worth 
United States Stocks (market value)....... 
Bank Stocks and Railroad Stocks (market valme)............-..----+ 
State and Municipal Bonds (market vaine) 


Ce CHR eee RE HHH OHHH HEH HEH 


$329,682 45 | Loans on Stocks, payable oe demand (market a aay er 49).. 
| Interest due on i 
1,852,928 00 | Ba!tance in hands of pee tog 
2. 5724500 00 Real Estate 
339,576 25 Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued ‘at this office......... 
191.350 00 


st July, 1 





J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d V 


ice-Pres. 


see eeeee tee eeeeeeeeee ’ 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 
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Money invested in an INCON- 
TESTABLE Equitable Tontine Sav- 
ings Fund Policy furnishes absolute 
indemnity, and becomes within a 
specified term the source of a profit- 
able income; while premiums paid 
on policies loaded with arduous and 
technical conditions, or paid to 
irresponsible associations, offering 
“cheap” insurance, too often in- 
volve expense, ending with disas- 
trous losses. 

Tontines and all other forms of 
policy are issued by the EQUI- 
TABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI- 
ETY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


120 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 


No. 239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Established 1853. 











JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cer. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 
Pi RecoRin features sof t this Com 


enon aL 
All Forms of np and Dndowment Policies Issued. 
~~ JAMES BUELL, President. 
. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


1850. THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 





AG. GENT ond 


C. P. FRALEIGH, Seorctogy. 





Assets Jan. Ist, 1880..............-...s0e0e $10,049,156 ° 
Surplus over att tae BEE rspnccveses 1,849'660 00 
Amount of insurance in force............ 


in force. 
Ratio of assets, $122 to each $100 of liability. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Non-participati licies issued (at low rates 
ing low unver —~h— ~ t of insurance and cane 
nce—not di 4 
OF NEW YORK. 
ts Wanted. HENRY oronpe Fpestiens. 
c WEMPLE, Vice- L. HALser, Sec 


¥. WEMPLE, » 
H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec ad 


METROPOLE INSURANCE CO., 


RIS. 
Fully Paid Cash Capital, $1,000,000, 
and the additional security to policyholders of 
ogy of poceiony obligations and the rigid 
ws of France. 

UmsiTeD STaTEs OFFices, Boston, Mass., 
JOHN C. PAIGE. Resident Manager. 
TRUSTEES IN BOSTON FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
H. H. HUNNEWELL, Esq., of Messrs. H. H. Hunne- 

well & Sons. 
GEO. M. BARNARD, Esq., of Messrs. Geo. M. Barnard 


Cc. 











WM. P. P. HUNT, President Atlas National Bank 
and President of the South Boston Iron Co. 
1825. 1880. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PUEL ASSESSES. 





Cash Capital................ $100,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

sc ieicny spgatinowen 804,038 88 
MFI. occ ccccccccccccccccces 807,073 23 


—— 
#2,011,112 11 | 


JOHN NDE VEREAUX, President. | 
WM. G. CROWELL, he 1y 
SODN 1. THOMSON, Ase’t Sec. 








HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, New York. 





in 
rves for a liabilities mit HESS i$ 
ET SUKPLUS ee 2 


Total Assets, July ist, 1880. $1,741,941 3 33 
B.S. WALCOTT, President. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEw YorK, January 2ith, 1830. 


The Jrustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1879. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks 
from ist January, 187%, to Slst De- 


cember, 187 3,608,036 58 
Premiums op ae 
January, | 79. 1,671,981 91 








No Policies have been issued upon Life © 


isks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
nee = marked off from las January, 








to 31st December, 187¥........... 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the same period. $1,524,531 04 
Returns of Premiums and Expenser $8 0, 36 77 
The company has the following Assets, Py 
United ‘States and State of New York 
ee =, Bank, and other Stocks.. $8,875,558 00 
Heal ietate- an} Clsim de the Come 0700 
2 lanham od 
Total Amountof Assets............. $12,487,739 51 


Six per Cent. in erest on the outstanding certificate 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
interest on the amount sto redeemable will cease 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Slst December, 187’, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 


J. D. JONES, HORACE GRAY 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIEs, 
W.H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 

LEWIS CUI ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHAKLES it "ROSSE LL, ROBT B. MINTUR 

JAMES Low. JHARLES H MARSHALTs 
DAV GEOR( NE, 

GO x Ww, “RURNHAM, ROBERT L. STUART, 


RDO 
ag I D. MORGAN, JAMES G. DE FORESD, 


WM. STURGIS, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEY yERICH. 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD WILLIAM BRY 
OSIAH 0. LOW. WILLIAM a Fous, 
wee E. DODGE, 


PETER V. KIN 
ROYA Honace | BR cobbixaron, 


PHELYS, 
THOMAS wb. YOUNGS, CE K. fF HU ER, 
Sots D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, HENRY CouLInNs, 
CHARLES P. BURDET!, JOHN L. RIKER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN. 8d Vice-President. 
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(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 
This C y ducts its busi under the New 


York Safety Fund Law. 


ttm, he 
Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 

Continental{ Cor. Courtand Montague Streets 

Buildings, { aud 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


eeedpineite 
Reserve for Keinsurance ot 

Outstanding Risks............ 1,132,518 32 
Reserve, representing all other 

claims and undivided profits..... 
Ges GEIR... «500s cccccsccccccevess 
Unalloted Surplus (reserved for 

IIa 00:02 0.0:00000000s000000 65.000 60 
BE ianennsancccccecescesase 1,040,319 28 
Gross Assets, January, 1880..$3,478,18S 76 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


240,351 16 
1,000,000 00 


Guised § States Bonds at market value..$1,00,810 60 
id other Bonds and Stocks.......... 357,827 00 
r... diepcaegenesberenhsetwieterocnass 240; 18) 58 

tasme (on — and Bonds, 
a= ny Se didieainaiich es <biiename 285,225 00° 

M ay Real Estate, worth 
1,725) ie nabdieiads, ebb aiaiinibase's 673,000 00 

Real Hatt, 7 buildings in New York 
— I a a a le 677,500 00 

Premiums enya and in course of 
itch stk innntiness< xponescasennsys 150,3' 4 58 
Interest and 1 Rents accrued... ............ 42,130 60 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 


H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, Generai Agent. 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, Sec'y Brooklyn Department. 
F. c. ‘MOORE, Agency Manager. 
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ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 

SURPLUS, 
$379,662.61. 
JAS. S. PARSONS, 

President. 

A. 5. WINCHESTER, 
Vice President. 

R. E. beEecHER, 
Secretary. 
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THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


OLD, PROSPEROUS, SAFE, 
LARCE, STRONC, PURELY MUTUAL. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. 


Assets, $39,000,000 
Surplus, 7,600,000 


45,000 POLICIES IN FORCE. 
$127,000,060 INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


TEN FACTS. 
1, A Large and Strong Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has AGE and the STABILITY which age and success brings. 
It has been in operation over thirty-five years, and at the beginning of 1880 had over 45,000 
policies in force, covering over $127,000,000 in insurance. For the security of these poiicies 
the Company held nearly thirty-nine million dollars, being $124.66 for every $100 of liabilities 
by the State Standard. 


2. A Purely Mutual Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE is one of the few purely mutual life companies in this country, a 
company owned and managed by the policyholders themselves, in their own interests, with no 
stockholders to share the profits or interfere in the management, to the prejudice of the insured. 
It affords insurance at current cost with absolute security. 


3. A Liberal and Progressive Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE in 1860 originated and introduced the non-forfeiture system of policies, 
since adopted, in part or in some form, by every life company. It anticipated the New York 
State Law onthe subject, in time by over nineteen years, and in liberality to the insured by giv- 
ing more than the law requires. 


4. A Rapidly Growing Company. 


The last ten years include the six years of depression that followed the panic of 1873; yet 
during these ten years the increase in the Compazy’s assets has been nearly three-fold, and the 
increase in surplus and interest receipts over three-fold. During this time the annual disburse- 
ments to policyholders have risen from $2,588,303 to $4,818,490, and have aggregated the incon- 
ceivable sum of forty million dollars ($40,301,252). Its interest receipts alone have been upward 
of fiteen millions aud have more than paid its death-losses. 


. e . 
5. A Solid and Vigorous Company. 

The NEW YORK LIFE has held its business, in spite of the ‘‘ hard times,’’ better than 
any other prominent company. The falling off among these, from the highest point reached 
since the panic of 1873, has been nearly twenty per cent. on an average, both of income and in- 
surance in force; while in the NEW YORK LIFE the falling off has been only about two per 
cent. of income and less than one-half of one per cent. of insurance in force. 


6. A Wide-Awake Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has issued over 140,000 policies, insuring over $420,000,000. It has 
received over $85,000,000 in premiums and nearly $20,000,000 in interest and rents. It has paid 
over $20,000,000 in death-claims, and returned over $31,000,000 to living policyliolders. The 
amount of its present assets, plus its payments to policyholders and their families, exceeds the sum re- 
ceived from them by nearly siz million dollars. 


7. A Well-Managed Company. 


Its management was never more vigorous, skillful, and prudent than at present. Its report 
for the year ending January Ist, 1880, shows almost unparalleled prosperity—a large increase 
in assets ; a large increase in surplus; a large increase in premium receipts ; a large increase in 
jnterest receipts ; a large increase in policies and insurance, issued and in force; and a decrease 
in death-losses, resulting from a careful selection of lives and consequent low mortality rate. 


8. A Company with A No. 1 Securities. 


The securities of the NEW YORK LIFE are of the very highest order, the interest on which 
is collected when due. The entire amount of its uncollected interest, including the amount ac- 
crued or earned but not yet due, upon its investments January Ist, 1880, was but $317,989.11. 
This was only about eight-tenths of one per cent. of the Company’s entire assets, being the /owest 
ratio of any prominent company and in notable contrast with some. At the date above given its 
bonds and stocks were worth nearly a million dollars more than cost. 


9. A Prudent Company. 


In estimating its liabilities, the Company employs the severest standard used in this coun- 
try. Security being the sine qua non in life insurance, the New York Lire calculates its 
reserve fund on the supposition that it will be able to realize in future but four per cent. 
interest, and thus keeps this fund over four million dollars larger than is required by the law 
by which its solvency is tested. Hence, no unusual losses, no sudden depression in the prices 
of securities, no panic, no hard times, nor all of these combined can 60 reduce its surplus as 
seriously to embarrass the Company. 


10. A Good Company to Insure in. 


The policies of the New York Lire are notable for their freedom from vexatious restr « 
tions; the customs of the Company with respect to payment of premiums, etc., are plain 
stated, and efforts are made to encourage and to enable every honest policyholder to keen ° 
his policy; in the settlement of claims by death the greatest liberality consistent with justice 
is ever shown, as the grateful acknowledgements of hundreds of beneficiaries abundantly 
testify. By its liberal construction of the policy contract in cases that might have been resist- 
ed on technical grounds it has gained the reputation of being 


‘“‘4 Non-Contesting Company.” 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


‘WILLIAM HM, BEERS, Vice-President, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. D. O’DELL, Sup’t of Agencies 
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The Fuilependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 








52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3.00 
26 Ss (6 mos.). in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 “ (aac), * ° 75 
4 oe (!month), “ * 35 
2 ” (2 weeks), “ aad 20 
1 Number (1! week), o = 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, ” 3.50 
52 after ( months, 400 


t2 Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these cap be procured, send the money in a KREGIS- 
TEReD LeTreR. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to 8ote 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 


what is due for the feaing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECKIPY of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted 10 RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the ilitle y: 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change 
made either the first or second week efter the mone 
is received. But when a postage stanp is recetves 
the receipt will be sent Bz mal 4 

Messrs SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 


and advertisements. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-O0, Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N. ¥. City. 








NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1, Any person who takes a pupe: regularly from the 
post-oflice- whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is respunsible 
for the payment, 

2. 1f a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 


whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
Newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 


removirg and te+ving th.m uncalled for,is 
facie evioence of intentional fraud. 


prima 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines w the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. Last Paged Business Not 
BO.: } CIRO. cocccccccccesccces 


BONN Biece co cccccccceqnecoes c. 





4 times (one month)...ivc.| 4 times (one month... .s5e. 
18 “ (threemonths)Se. 13 “ (three months)sic. 
2% “* (six po We.26 “ (six - 158, 
& “ (twelve * e.52 “ (twelve “ ‘oe 

I). LUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 
9 GOED, . coccccsescapqnccsneccbdccooscsesenebecsed $i. 
4 times (one month)..... vc. 
3 ° (three months). -We, 
2% “ (six ™ ° ++ 8G, 
52 (twelve ‘ ) 80¢. 


— eel . ecee e 
PUBLISHER’s NOTICES....ONE DOLLAR PER AGATR 
LINE, EACH TIME. 

FINANCIAL NOTICES....TWO DOLLARS PER AGATR 

NE. 
RrLicious NoTIcEs Frrry CENTs A LINE. 
MAKRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four 
lines, $!. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance, 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. City, 
_— 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


Issl, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THe INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 








the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THz INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


“The foremost religious newspaper af the United 
States.”—Joszra CooxK. 





THE INDEPENDENT appeals to cultivated men 
and women. It discusses current questions of 
religion, poy: and polities. It is wide 
awake. It is not afraid. It sets people to 
thinking. It welcomes fresh truth. It has 
more special departments than any other news- 
paper. It publishes more religious discussions 
than the religious reviews, more poetry and 
stories than the popular monthiies, and gives 
more information than an annual cyclopedia. 
It has a larger corps of the most famous 
writers than any other journal of any sort in 
the country. It makes strong friends of those 
who read it. TRY IT FOR THIS YEAR. 

THE INDEPENDENT seeks the patronage of 
the public on three grounds, as follows: 

Ist. It is the largest religious newspa- 
per published. 

2d. It employs as contributors more 
able writers, at home and abroad, than 
any other weekly newspaper. 

3d. It gives its readers a wider range 
of topics and more and fuller depart. 
ments than they can find elsewhere. 

THE INDEPENDENT consists of 32 pages, 
neatly cut and pasted. It is printed from clear 
type (we stereotype the pages weekly, and, 
hence, every issue is really printed with new 
type) and on good paper and mechanically it is 
unexcelled. 

The list of cur contributors embraces names 
which are known throughout the nation. We 
may mention some of them. 

JOHN GREENLEAF 

Secretary CARL SCHURZ, 

Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., 
Pres. NOAH PORTER. D.D., LL. 











.D. 
', D.D., 
Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D. 
Hon. JAMES A. GARFIELD, M.6., 











REBECCA HARDING DAVIS 
Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LLD., 
A. S PACKA D, 
A ALE, 
Rev. GEORGE F. PEN ; 
Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 
ULTAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
‘on. J. L. RRY, D.D., 
ARGARET J. PRESTON. 
T. L. cuy R, D.D., RY CLEMMER, 
Pres. W.W. PATTON, HENRY J TR. 
R. H. STODDARD, v. 8. W. DUFFIELD, 
F. B. RN SARAH O. JEWETT. 
R. W. D. D.D., LAURA SANDFORD, 
THOMAS MEEHAN, rs. C. H. DALL. 
Prof. C. A: YOUN' ORACE E. SCUDDER, 
Rev. JOSEPH COOK, JOAQUIN MILLER, 
Lo’ M. J ~ C. M. MEAD, 
“GAIL HAMILTON C. P. CRANCH. 
Rv. DAVID SWING J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 
WM. M. BAKER, Mra. 8. M. B. PLATT. 
SCHAFF,D.D.. RACHEL POMEROY 
C.8. ROBINSON, 'D.D.," Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, FRED B. ST : 
“i. H..” JAMES GRANT WILSON. 
JEAN INGELOW. Rev. THOS. K. BEECHER, 
’ J. ¥. HUI . D.D., w Cc. WILKIN N, 
AMES J. , VD., 
TAUSAN COO E,” f. A. H. SAYCE 
B. P. “LABER, Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D:, 
ROSE TERRY COOK, Rev. DAVID M 
RAY PALMER, D.D., E. " 
Hon. NEAL DOW, J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D 
J. J. PIATT. Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D., 
J. T. TRO Prof. JOHN A. PAT 
CELIA THAXTER, DANIEL CURRY, D.D., 
JANE G. Rev. NEWMA 
BRET HARTE, SIDNEY LANTER, 
A. BRONSON A H. W. BELLOWS. D.D., 
JOHN BASCOM, Prof nooner FOX, 
. N. SIMS, D.D. , 
PAUL H. HAYNE, Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
HIRAM RICH. Prof. C. H. TOY. D.D.. 
ELLA FARNAM. Mrs. Gov. LEW WALLACE, 
Prot.J.D.DANA,LLD., T.0.SUMMERS,D.D..LLD; 


There is no question of prominence in relig- 
ion, politics, science, education, finance, or any 
other department of human knowledge which 
THe INDEPENDENT does not discuss. It has 
regular departments devoted to Biblical Re- 
search, Missions, Religious Intelligence, Book 
Reviews and | iterary News, the Sunday-echool, 
Edueation, Science, Sanitary questions, Fine 
Arts. the movements of ministers, Personali- 
ties, News of the Week, Financial and Com- 
mercial matters, Flowers and Farming, and 
Insurance. In its religious department it gives 
news and statistics of all denominations of 
Christians, everywhere. In fullness, accuracy, 
ani comprehensiveness this department is un- 
equaled, Several pages of stories and poems 


week, with a column of Puzzles. 

From time to time sermons by eminent min- 
isters are published. The current topics of the 
day are discussed in our editorial columns 
freely and vigorously. We are not afraid to 
state our opinions. 





OUR NEW TERMS FOR i8ss8!i. 
One subscription one year, in advance. ..63 00 
For 6 months, $1.50; for 3 months.... 0 75 
One subscription two years, in advance. 5 00 
One subscription with one NEw subscrib- 

er, both in advance, in one remittance 5 00 
One subscription with two NEW sub- 

scribers, all three in advance, in one 

FOUMBNGTTO, occ ccccccsactecstsscesccne 
One subscription with three NEW sub- 

scribers, all four in advance, in one 

remittance .......- Recuaeesaeeebek sand 
One subscription with four NEw sub- 
scribers, all five in advance, in one re- 

MBIBLAMES «0c esccce cecdcccccuce socsccos 1 
Any number over five at the same rate, 

invariably with one remittance. 

Sample Copies free upon application. 

These reduced prices ($2 00 for a year’s sub- 
scription in clubs of five) are lower than any of 
the standard religious weeklies, though the 
paper is very mach larger and better, as com- 
parison will show. Subscribe now, with your 
friends, and get the low rate. We offer no 
premiums. Addiess 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York City. 


7 00 


8 50 





Reg. Price, 
Ratatat. gos cc cesccsesctcccs $125 $150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 3800 
Atlantic Monthly........csccccee 8 50 40 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 3 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine... 260 300 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.. 260 800 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 1% 200 
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se Young People(Weekly). 135 1 50 
Home Journal.........-esceescess 1% 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 2 60 300 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 2 40 2% 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 7 50 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 10 1 2& 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 270 300 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 3 50 400 
Weekly Tribune..............000. 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 2 50 8 00 
The BUSS «00 cccnss seccese -se- 130 150 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 250 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newesubs.). 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream............+.- 350 400 
EclecticMagazine. ........0sse0e 450 500 
Waverley Magazine.............. 400 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 7% 100 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 
Christian at Work....... ....... -270 80 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 
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P.<0. Box 3787. 
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Gld and Young. 


RACHEL MAYNE. 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 





No change I see, though seven long years 
In foreign lands away ; 

What struck before the eyes and ears 
I see and hear to-day. 


The blue jay’s harsh and chattering note 
Surmounts the hum of bees; 

The oriole in his flaming coat 
Flits through the apple-trees ; 


The sheep upon the hillside browse, 
The colts in pasture scour; 

In yonder close the patient cows 
Await the milking-hour. 


There is the house where I was born, 
Long past from me and mine ; 

The red barn there to which at morn 
I went to feed the kine. 


There is the sweep above the well ; 
There spread the fields of maize; 
The osiers edge the marshy fell, 
As in my early days. 


The mill is there: the stream flows free, 
Piercing the grassy plain ; 

But where is she who waits for me, 
My darling, Rachel Mayne? 


I loved her in the olden time 
As few have loved before; 

And now, when in my manhood’s prime, 
I love her even more. 


I asked her father for her hand, 
And these the words he said: 
“ Who has not gold, nor herds, nor land 
Should not with maiden wed. 


“For seven long twelvemonths Jacob wrought 
His Rachel to obtain ; 
The wealth seven years to you have brought 
May buy you Rachel Mayne. 


“*Hope of reward, that toil impels, 
Your lagging life may spur; 
Seek other Jands, where Fortune dwells, 
And win both wealth and her.” 


Then here we parted, I and she, 
With many tears and sighs ; 

But ever since has dwelt with me 
Her tender, love-lit eyes. 


Why comes she not? Why stays she now, 
When she has naught to fear ? 

Has she forgot the parting vow 
She made to meet me here ? 


I wrote her, ere my vessel sailed, 
To meet me of her grace, 

If she in truth had never failed, 
At our old trysting-place. 


Why comes she not? The sun is high; 
The hour of noon has passed ; 

Or means she first my love to try, 
To bless me at the last ? 


Perchance my letter missed. Therein 
The reason doubtless lies. 

I’ll seek her, then, her home within, 
And give her glad surprise. 


A strange way, through the churcbyard, this, 
To reach my darling’s side ; 

Through death’s own home to seek for bliss, 
O’er tombs to gain a bride. 


And here a tombstone, gay and tall, 
The marble yet unsoiled. 

The name! She meets me, after all ! 
Was it for this I’ve toiled ? 


She is not dead! She could not die! 
The letters blaze like fire! 

Why, I came here to-day to buy 
My dear one from ber sire. 


I have the price; where is the ware? 
Ah, me! why idly rave ? 

My life is with my Rachel there ; 
My heart is in her grave. 





MISS SMITH’S SILVER WEDDING. 
BY MARY E. HAWKINS. 








Miss SmitH would have been married 
twenty-five years on this day, if she had 
been married at all. But the matrimonial 
plans of her youth had been blighted; and 
she found herself on this anniversary day 
only an old-maid seamstress, living in two 
rented rooms, one drawer in her bureau 
sacred to the keeping of the unused wed- 
ding-dress and ribbons, put away with 
dried-up scented leaves, that sent out an 
odor of dead summers whenever the drawer 
was opened. 

Miss Smith had long dreaded the coming 
of this day, and in the forecasting of the 
thoughts and feelings that it ought to bring 
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she had probably worn off their edge. 
Now that the day had come, she felt a vague 
sense of being cheated in the numbness of 
her heart when sharp aching was expected 
of it, and an old, withered feeling in the 
consciousness of not suffering keenly. 

She washed her ‘‘tea-cup for one,” her 
solitary knife and fork, put them away in 
the cupboard, and shut the door with a lit- 
tle slam, that was not an angry, wicked 
one, but only a little discouraged social 
expression of her feelings. She swept and 
tidied the room; then sat down by the win- 
dow, inclined to have a good cry, in recog- 
nition of the day. But she did not. She 
remembered that it was Sunday morning, 
and that she must not have red eyes for 
church. With this thought a smile came 
into Miss Smith’s face. The dear old maid 
had found something to be thankful for. 
She clasped her hands in the explosive 
prayer that had become habit with her in 
her lonely life: ‘‘Oh! Lord, I do thank 
Thee that Thou hast ordained from the cre- 
ation that this day should be Sunday.” And 
Miss Smith opened her eyes and threw up 
the window. ‘‘Oh! I am so glad,” she 
went on, ‘“‘that I haven’t to just sit and 
sew, as if it were acommon day. I can go 
to the sanctuary and hear the preached 
Gospel. And it wasn’t enough that the 
dear Lord should give mea Sabbath, but 
such a pleasant Sabbath too!” And Miss 
Smith glanced into the clear sky with a 
look of gratitude. ‘‘I do believe [I can 
take this lovely day for my wedding gift— 
my silver-wedding present.” And Miss 
Smith Jaughed a laugh that brought a few 
tears along with it; but the smile staid on 
her lips after the laugh, nevertheless, 

She kept the idea of the wedding gift 
close in mind as she made her toilet for 
church; and, to tell truth, she needed 
something comforting in the ordeal of look- 
ing into her little mirror. It showed her 
to-day not only its legitimate reflection of 
a bony face, with grayish-brown hair 
brushed over sunken temples; but other 
faces that belonged in the locked-up drawer 
with the yellow-white muslin dress kept a 
sort of tantalizingly dim anniversary back 
in its misty depths. But she held her idea 
and her smile close, and would not let them 
go until the bonnet-strings were tied and 
the cotton gloves buttoned; then, after she 
had got to the door, she turned back 
slowly, and, going to the old-fashioned 
bureau, opened the drawer, and the smell of 
the dead summers floated out. As she 
stood there, her hands touching and smooth- 
ing her treasures, the smile entirely faded, 
and one could see what a sad, tired face 
her’s was capable of being. She closed the 
drawer with a quick motion, and, struck 
with remorse, knelt by a chair and asked 
God to forgive her ingratitude and cleanse 
her ungrateful heart. She thanked him for 
the beautiful Sabbath morning, for the 
droppings of the sanctuary under which she 
was to sit this day; and then Miss Smith 
rose from her knees, with the smile and the 
idea made almost holy by the struggle and 
the prayer that had interrupted them. She 
went out into the country road and walked 
to church, taking in long breaths of the 
fresh air, as one who had special right to 
its fullness, while the grasses and yellow 
buttercups by the roadside looked up with 
a bright, nodding appreciation of her pro- 
prietorship in them. When such as she 
turn over their common blessings, trying 
with such like artifices to make them 
weigh heavy, does not God often surprise 
them with some sudden blessing? But 
Miss Smith did not touch at that question. 
As she walked on, the every-day thoughts 
came to her along with the memories that 
weighed upon her and the consolations that 
she consoled herself with. She thought of 
the children in the infant class, and wen- 
dered if they would be interested to-day. in 
the little stories she had been thinking up 
for them; of a small coat she was trying to 
get out with sundry piecings for a certain 
little fellow whose elbows had been appeal- 
ing to her through ragged sleeves for a few 
Sundays past. 

Sunday-school came in the morning, be- 
fore sermon; and Miss Smith went into a 
little class-room, with benches against the 
walls, where the iufant school met. She 
had just gotten the little ones into order 
when there came a tap at the door; and she 
opened it to Miss Nellie Howard, who came 
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from the larger Sunday-school room, bring- | of anxieties, men with stooping shoulders 
ing a little girl with her. and toil-stained hands, all come now to get 


“‘T’ve brought you a new scholar, Miss 
Smith,” and Nellie led the little girl toa 
bench and set her down in the row of chil- 
dren, with whispered words of encourage- 
ment. Then she drew Miss Smith back to 
the door for a private word. 

‘‘T found her in that little tumble-down 
house that has been empty so long, up there 
on the hill, you know. A new family has 
just moved in. A distressed family they 
are, too. Coddle up the poor little thing— 
for she’s bashful—and don’t let the others 
bother her,” 

‘‘That little tumble-down house on the 
hill, you know.” Miss Smith did know. 
She remembered what plans had been made 
at the building of that little house. Thata 
grape-vine was to have climbed over one 
end, and that bee-hives were to have stood 
along the fence under the trees. She knew 
that just twenty-five years ago to-day a 
newly-married couple were to have settled 
down into this bee-buzzing, tree-shaded 
home; but the grape-vine had never been 
planted, nor the bee-hives builded, nor the 
house itself entirely finished. Its owner 
(the handsome, strong-willed young man) 
had gone West before this day twenty-five 
years ago; and his house had remained as 
he left it—rented now and then to transient 
tenants, but for the most part an empty, 
weather-heaten ruin. ; 

Miss Smith stood with her hand on the 
door, when Nellie turned and came back. 

“Oh! Miss Smith, I was going to tell 
you. I want you to go home with Father 
and me this afternoon; and then, after din- 
ner, we'll ride over and see this little girl’s 
mother. She’s very sick and needs looking 
after. You will go, won’t you?”: 

“Yes,” said Miss Smith, hesitatingly. 
“Yes, I guess I’ll go.” 

The invitation was timely, with its drop 
of balm for the memories; for Miss Smith’s 
social privileges were limited, and taking 
dinner at Bro. Howard’s was something 
new and something that smacked of social 
honor. And so, comforted with her fresh 
consolation, she turned into the room, ready 
for duty and with an especial interest in the 
little girl whom Nellie had brought. The 
little girl had a scant, pinched look all 
about her. Her narrow skirts came up 
short in one direction, while her stockings 
came down short in the other. The sleeves 
of her dress were shrunken, and the waist 
had burst off some of the buttons that held 
it together at the back. This look of gen- 
eral scantiness touched Miss Smith, and she 
bestowed upon the little girl attentions that 
had a large heart’s sympathy in them. 

After Sunday-school, preaching. Miss 
Smith settled down in her accustomed seat, 
with her Bible and hymn-book, and looked 
pleasant and meek asever. But, left now 
to herself, her mind would run off into 
back tracks, and she found herself more 
than once losing the thread of discourse. 
Nellie Howard, as she sat in the choir, in 
her light summer suit, with ribbons flutter- 


ing, had « great attraction for Miss Smith. 


to-day. She was obliged to give herself 
several mental reprimands for twisting her 
long neck to get sly glances at Nellie; and 
she checked herself in little easy mazes of 
wondering as to whether she looked any- 
thing half so young and pretty as Nellie in 
those days. 

After preaching, class-meeting in one of 
those little rooms with benches along the 
walls. Miss Smith had come here Sabbath 
after Sabbath for many years; but to-day 
she went down the stairs, feeling somehow 
that it was not just acommon going down 
toclass. Everything was so stained through 
with the melancholy lights of sentiment and 
memory that it seemed new and strange. 

Bro. Howard, Nellie’s father, was clacs 
leader. He sat now upon one of the benches, 
his eyes tightly closed, singing with all his 
might a hymn of praise, while his hands 
tubbed themselves together, and some- 
times gave little ecstatic claps of triumph as 
he sang. Bro. Howard was pre-eminently 
the pillar of the church in this country vil- 
lage. He was an uneducated man, with a 
heart as full of simplicity as that of a child; 
but his religion stood him in good stead in 
seeing and feeling and taking hold of 
things. Ranged round him on the benches 
were the members of his class. Tired 
housekeepers, mothers with their burdens 








their weekly glimpse of the Golden City 
and to encourage each other in the spiritual 
hopes that lay outside of their toiling lives. 
There was Bro. Dorus, with his long Yan- 
kee face, who was constantly affirming that 
he had never been sorry that he “‘ jined 
religion,” and who said last Sunday that 
getting converted wasn’t like a man going 
a-fishing—didn’t know whether he’d catch it 
or not. There was his wife, broad and 
short, who spoke in a shrill, high key, and 
who spoke words of such strong spiritual 
confidence as seemed to belong to the sev- 
enth heaven of their tone. There were 
aged men and women, who trembled as they 
rose, after whose testimonies the class sang, 
softly: ‘‘I’ve almost reached my heavenly 
home.” There were young people and 
children. The class-room was one of those 
little worlds in ages and conditions that the 
walls of such gathering-places close round. 
And when the members of the class, one by 
one, gave in their testimonies, Bro. How- 
ard, in his replies, seemed to touch their 
cases with an insight that came from 
spiritual vision. Miss Smith spoke very 
briefly and nothing but the common class- 
meeting expressions to-day; and Bro. How- 
ard answered her, not entirely with regard 
to the words: 

‘* Well, Sister Smith, you and I are get- 
ting along toward the sun-setting time; 
but after the sun sets, why, then it rises 
again. That’s all. It'll rise on the other 
side of Time. Praise the Lord! Don’t let’s 
get tired of walking in the dust and trial of 
this life. Let’s rub up our faith, so that it 
will be bright enough to bring God down 
to walk right along with us, every step of 
the way, till we go up to walk with him on 
the gold sidewalks of Eternity. Oh! praise 
the Lord! There won’t be anything out of 
fix up there; but it’ll be all slick and clean, 
for Jesus’s smile will light it all up and fill 
the place with glory.” 

After class-meeting and a general hand- 
shaking, Miss Smith stood with Nellie on 
the church’ porch, waiting for Bro. Howard 
to drive up with the handsome span of 
grays. The novelty of waiting for a car- 
riage was very pleasant to Miss Smith, and 
she dropped her ride as apother item in the 
private casket of silver-wedding gifts she 
was getting up. 

Nellie put Miss Smith into a rocking- 
chair; and Miss Smith watched Nellie’s 
quick movements as she got together the 
supper, with a kind of appropriation of Nel- 
lie’s spryness and prettiness and of the 
coziness and comfort of everything about 
her. Nellie brought out old-fashioned 
pieces of silver and set them upon the 
table with a dainty air; and Miss Smith 
smiled slyly to herself as she thought that 
Neilie, without knowing it, was making a 
little silver-wedding feast for her. She 
bowed her head low when Bro. Howard 
asked the blessing at the table, her heart 
giving out its own simple, honest thaaks 
for all these special benefits. 

After supper Bro. Howard brought the 
horses to the door, and, with a basket, 
packed by Nellie, under the seat, they were 
on the road to that house on the hill. It 
was not exactly a pleasant place to visit on 
this day; but Miss Smith took her mixture 
of bitter and sweet without inquiring into 
the number of parts of each. Neither did 
she inquire into the strange coincidence 
that should bring her, on this day of all 
days, into this place of all places. The 
mood of feeling had nothing of wonder- 
ment in it. The day was so stamped upon 
with its own peculiar stamp as a day that 
she did not recognize it in the common run 
of days with things likely or unlikely to 
happen. And so, when Nellie put her 
hand upon Miss Smith’s with a quick mo- 
tion, as they neared the house, Miss Smith 
felt a sort of electric intimation that a reve- 
lation was coming; but she did not wonder 
at receiving it. 

‘‘I must warn you, Miss Smith, so that 
you won't be frightened. There isan old 
man here who will probably be drunk. He 
generally is, they say. I was frightened 
when I saw him, he looked so fierce. But 
his daughter says that he is perfectly harm- 


less.” 
‘“‘An old man?” Miss Smith noticed that 


Bro. Howard looked back at her from the 
front seat with a curious look; but that 








seemed perfectly natural, too. ‘‘ Who are 
these people, Nellie? You haven’t told me 
much about them.” 

“IT don’t know much about them myself. 
The woman is sick with the consumption, 
and coughs dreadfully and spits blood; and 
her husband is dead. The old man is her 
father, and he used to own this place years 
ago and I believe he does now. They 
lived off West somewhere; and drifted back, 
I suppose, because they had a place here to 
cover their heads. The old man manages 
to dig around a little, and he and the little 
girl take some care of the sick woman; but, 
dear me! it will make your heart ache to 
see her.” 

‘‘This old man,” said Miss Smith, quiet- 
ly, ‘‘is he so very old, Nellie?” 





“Yes. Well, no, I guess not. Is he, 
Father?” 
Bro. Howard looked back quickly. 


‘‘Well, not so- very. About my age, I 
guess. If he hadn’t that ere bad habit, 
he’d be just a common, oldish sort of man.” 

Miss Smith pressed her lips together and 
waited for the meeting that she knew was 
coming. How slowly the horse§ moved! 
Was he there? He! She had always 
thought of this little house and of him in 
connection; but never before with this con- 
nection of ruin between them. Bro. How- 
ard lifted her from the carriage in a sort of 
fatherly way, as though she had been 
Nellie herself; and Miss Smith felt the 
comfort of the sympathy, without stopping 
to think whether Bro. Howard meant sym- 
pathy or in what way he knew that she 
needed sympathy. Nellie went on up the 
walk, which had no suggestions of bee- 
hives or roses to her, while Miss Smith fol- 
lowed closely, with humming of bees that 
never were and smell of roses that were to 
have been oppressing her; and Bro. How- 
ard waited behind, to hitch the horses and 
take out the basket. 

Nellie knocked, and the little girl in the 
scant dress came to the door; and Nellie 
and Miss Smith entered, just as a man, with 
red eyes and a bloated face, roused himself 
from a sleeping posture, with his head upon 
the table, and looked up at them. Perhaps 
he knew Miss Smith, for a half-formed ex- 
clamation escaped his lips as he dropped his 
head upon the table again. She knew him 
as their eyes met, and a blush rushed over 
the wrinkled face in her humiliation. Was 
this the man whose memory had had such 
power over her for years and years? From 
him the influence that had sent her on her 
knees before God, praying for strength and 
patience to endure? The blush burned on 
her face as she thought of those prayers. 
Had not God and the angels smiled in deal- 
ing out the strength and grace? 

Nellie turned back from the door of an 
inner room inquiringly, as Miss Smith hesi- 
tated, and Miss Smith hurried on. 

On a rough bed in this inner room lay a 
girlish woman, with great black eyes and 
sunken cheeks and temples. Nellie intro- 
duced her to Miss Smith and drew a chair 
to the bedside; and Miss Smith sat down, 
with almost motherly tenderness coming in 
a rush to her heart for this woman, his 
child, lying so helpless hefore her, and this 
tenderness seemed in some measure to 
sanctify again and make of worth the long 
sorrow of Miss Smith’s life. 

The sick woman felt the sympathy, and 
with the least preliminary of getting 
acquainted they were acquainted; and Miss 
Smith listened to the cough-interrupted out- 
lines of a history of wanderings—of a mother’s 
death, a husband’s death, of disappoint- 
ments and sickness—and then the tears came 
into the girl-woman’s eyes, as she spoke of 
her own death, which she knew must be 
near. ‘‘I wouldn’t care,” she said, ‘‘ if it 
wasn’t for my little girl. I can’t leave her 
with Father. He isn’t capable of taking care 
of her, and there isn’t anybody else.” 

It was not like Miss Smith to adopt a 
child on the spur of the sympathy of a 
moment; for Miss Smith was a sensible 
woman and realized the responsibilities of 
‘her undertakings. It was not like her; but 
she did it on this unique day. ‘‘ Don’t worry 
about her, dear,” she said, as she put the 
hands of the excited mother under the 
quilt soothingly. ‘‘ When you are gone I 
will take her, and she shall have a home 
with me as long as I have one for myself.” 

Nellie was moving about, putting away 
the delicacies from the basket, kindling a 
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fire and warming something for the sick 
woman; while the little girl went from 
bedroom to kitchen, observing and listening 
and keeping very still. Bro. Howard sat in 
the open kitchen door, now and then look- 
ing at the besotted man at the table, then 
bowing his head while his lips moved as if 
in prayer. After a while, he went into the 
sick-room, and as Nellie and Miss Smith 
kneeled with him he put the soul of the 
dying woman into the hands of God with a 
faith and unction that made the transaction 
very real and very comforting to his listen- 
ers. 

‘‘ Wouldn’t you like to ride over into the 
cemetery, Miss Smith?” asked Nellie, as 
they were again in the carriage. ‘‘ Father 
and I go there very often Sunday after- 
noons.” 

And Bro. Howard turned his head to hear 
Miss Smith’s answer. — 

**Just as you choose,” said Miss Smith, 
wearily; and her eyes met Bro. Howard’s, 
full ot sympathy. Did he know, how 
should he know what this day was to her? 
Miss Smith did not try to answer the ques- 
tions. She forgot them almost before they 
were asked, under the pressure of the reali- 
ties that lay upon her thoughts with such a 
weight that they almost numbed her power 
of thinking, 

Under the seat was a basket of flowers. 
Nellie took it out and carried it to her 
mother’s grave. Bro. Howard went for 
water to the river that flowed near by, and 
Nellie arranged the flowers in the vases that 
were sunken into the earth, then wandered 
away, leaving her father with his head 
bowed upon the tombstone. After a while 
he came to where Nellie and Miss Smith 
stood, and beckoned Miss Smith back with 
him to his wife’s grave. 

‘* Sister Smith, I have something to say 
to you that I would rather say here,” he 
said, as they reached it. 

Miss Smith bowed in response. Was 
Bro. Howard taking this method of making 
effective some of those solemn thoughts of 
death and eternity to which he had given 
u'terance in class-meeting many times? 
Miss Smith thought that he was. 

Bro. Howard motioned her to a seat on 
the grass border of the grave; then sat down 
on the other side, the grave between them. 

‘Sister Smith, I never thought I should 
say to any one but the woman who lics 
here—no, she don’t lie here, praise the 
Lord!—what I’m going to say to you. But 
I’ve kinder changed my mind lately. Then 
there’s that ‘ere young fellow that’s tip-toe- 
ing round after Nellie; and I suppose he'll 
have to have her about Christmas. And 
Nellie, she’s been a-recommending me to 
ask you to come and be my wife. Will 
you?” 

‘* Your wife!” repeated Miss Smith, look 
ing sharply at him, then casting her eyes 
down. ‘Why, I never thought of such a 
thing.” 

Dear little woman, she spake truly. In 
all her thoughts of Bro. Howard she had 
only thought of him as a Christian. He 
was to her eyes enveloped in a sort of sacred 
mist of prayers and praises. 

‘‘Didn’t you?” said Bro. Howard, pull- 
ing spears of grassfrom thegrave. ‘ Well, 
I didn’t suppose you ever did. But won't 
you just think about it? If you can find it 
in your heart to say Yes, I will say: Amen! 
Praise the Lord! But, if you can’t, I will 
say a hearty Amen all the same. Just pray 
over it a minute now.” 

Miss Smith plucked spears of grass on 
her side of the grave. The honor of the 
proposal in all its magnitude was before 
her. But there was a little ingredient of 
something mixed with the honor that in- 
tensified her old, withered feeling. Years 
ago she had received a proposal in words 
very differently chosen, and the contrast 
between the two struck her so forcibly that 
she laughed faintly. Then her eyes filled 
with tears. Bro. Howard glanced up at 
her, and forgot the laugh in seeing the tears, 

“I suppose I kind of took you by sur- 
prise,” he said. ‘‘Take a few weeks, if 
you want to, to seek for the leadings of the 
Spirit. Maybe I hadn’t ought to have said 
anything to-day—right after your seeing 
him.” 

‘‘Him?” said Miss Smith, blushing. 
‘Then you did know.” 

‘© Yes,” said Bro. Howard. “I was 





a-going to own up before I got through. 
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You see, when I first thought of taking a 


second wife, my mind turned right to you. 
I remembered your testimonies in class, and 
how there wis the right kind of a ring to 
them. Then somebody told Nellie that 
you was going to be married once, but that 
it was broken off; and then I thought may- 
be you was kind of clinging to the past. 
So it run along till, finally, old Uncle 
Stearns and me got to talking. He has al- 
ways lived round here, you know, and [ 
kind of got him to talk abcut you; for, you 
see, you was on my mind. Then he told 
me that that old fellow we saw to-day 
had just come to town, with his daughter, 
and that he was the one. So I thought, if 
you could see whut a wreck he was, your 
mind would take itself off from him. Then, 
when Nellie sort of providentially spoke up 
about bringing you home to supper, and 
said I ought to be asking you, if I was 
going to, I just laid in this plan, and told 
her we'd ride over to see the sick woman. 
Perhaps I was too rash about it. I kinder 
pitied you all the time.” 

Miss Smith plucked afew more spears of 
grass. Then she looked up, with a smile. 

**Bro. Howard, I suppose you are another 
of my silver-wedding presents.” 

**T don’t get the drift of your meaning,” 
said Bro. Howard 

‘*T mean that I should have been married 
just twenty-five years to-day, if I had mar 
ried him.” 

“* You don’t say so. I didn’t know that. 
If I had, I wouldn’t have brought it all on 
together in a clap. I’m afraid I’ve been 
dreadful rash. You'll have to forgive me.” 

“Oh, yes!” said Miss Smith. ‘‘The 
Lord has been giving me things all day to 
comfort me for being old and kind cf lone- 
some. I have been humbled, too; but now 
I am exalted very high andIam afraid 
my heart will be lifted up.” 

‘The Old Serpent can get a wonderful 
sight of pride through an amazin’ small 
opportunity,” said Bro. Howard, senten- 
tiously. ‘‘ Well, you had a chance to-day 
to see how my house is provided with cup- 
boards and such, and if you think you can 
be comfortable, we'll try and jog along to 
Heaven together.” 

So they talked over the dead wife’s grave, 
arranging things calmly and coolly, as be- 
came man and woman whose youthful loves 
lay behind them, but with such a leaning 
upon God and leaving everything to his 
Providence as made the arranging fresher 
and sweeter than that of youth and ro- 
mance. 

“Oh! Bro. Howard,” exclaimed Miss 
Smith, with a sudden thought, ‘‘I ought 
to have told you that I have adopted that 


little girl. I couldn’t think of giving her 
up.” 

**No,” said Bro. Howard. ‘ Well, I’m 
glad on't. She'll make it kind of noisy 


round the house after Nellie is gone. I'll 
do my prettiest to help you bring her up 
for the Lord.” 


That was settled and Miss Smith was 
content. After a while a rustling sounded; 
and Miss Smith looked up, and saw Nellie 
smiling benignantly upon them. She rose, 


and Nellie put her arms round her neck 
and kissed her. ‘‘ My dear mother that is 
to be,” she whispered. Then, turning to 
her father, she said: ‘‘ Father, don’t you 
think Mother would have loved Miss Smith, 
if she had known her?” 

‘**There isn’t much of any doubt on’t in 
my mind,” said Bro. Howard, solemnly. 

They stood silent for a moment, held by 
the tender, restraining influence of the 
grave. Then Nellie touched her father’s 
arm. 

And s0 they went home, and Bro. How- 
ard lifted Miss Smith out at her door in the 
fatherly way that Miss Smith understood 
now. She went up into her rented rooms, 
bringing her silver-wedding gifts; and, 
kneeling by her bedside, she thanked God 
for them. Then once more on this day she 
opened her bureau-drawer, and looked in 
upon the treasures. Their sacredness was 
gone and they looked common and faded 
and yellow; but this new look of common- 
ness and yellowness touched her heart and 
she cried over them. Then Miss Smith 
shut the drawer with a click that might 
have been the period put toa chapter in 
her life, and the leaf was turned that began 

he new chapter. 

Miss Smith and Nellie took care of the 





sick woman until her death; and when she 
died Miss Smith arranged her for burial in 
the white dress and pale blue ribbon-knots 
that had Jain in the drawer. Atthe funeral 
two persons followed as chief mourners— 
an old man, who looked into the open grave 
with a bewildered stare, and a little girl, 
who sobbed on Nellie Howard’s shoulder 
as Nellie stooped to hold her in her arms. 

A few weeks after the funeral there was 
a wedding, and after the wedding Bro. and 
Sister Howard jogged along toward Heaven 
together, teking the littie motherless girl 
they had adcpted with them; and the quiet 
sun-setting of their lives was richly colored 
with Christian joy and consolation. 

Porspam, N. Y. 
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‘‘On! my goodness gracious!” said pret- 
ty Kate Gray, grasping her left forefinger 
in her right hand, and scowling till she 
ceased to look like herself. 

‘*What is the matter of thee now, Kath- 
arine? Is thy head bursting open again?” 

“Grandma Gray, I just think you’rea 
perfectly cruel and heard-hearted woman!” 
said Kate, dropping into a chair. ‘‘I do 
believe that, if I fell and broke my neck, 
you wouldn’t say you were sorry for me!” 

“I don’t think my pity would do thee 
much good under such circumstances. But 
where is thy ‘ goodness gracious,’ and what 
does ail thee, child?” 

“Why, I’ve run a horrid great needle 
through my finger. Mercy to me, how it 
hurts!” 

‘Am I some cruel executioner, Katha- 
rine, that thee begs for mercy?” 

Kate ran out of the room, without an- 
swering. She had had many such encoun- 
ters with her grandmother, and usually 
got the worst of the argument. It was 
nearly time for her French teacher, too, 
aud she dashed into the finishing of her 
exercise, which had somehow been neglect- 
ed. Luckily, the last word was done before 
she heard the customary greeting: 

“‘Comment vous portez-vous, Mademoi- 
selle ?” 

The lesson went on pretty well till it 
came to the unlucky exercise. and then 
Professor Vaux said, in French: 

‘That is bad!” 

‘*Oh! murder!” said Kate. ‘‘I knew bet- 
ter than that.” 

**How is it,” said the Professor, ‘‘ that 
you say achetir, and not vendu, in this 
place?” 

‘* My conscience! that’s a horrid blunder! 
Horrors! I’ve written it three times over!” 


“And Kate erased and rewrote her sentences; 


but again came the dreaded remark: 

‘* Wrong, Mademoiselle.” 

‘‘Dear mesuz!” sighed Kate. ‘I truly 
think that French is the most perfectly 
awful language that ever—” but she did not 
continue, for the Professor, with a shrug of 
his square shoulders, leaned back in his 
chair, looking intensely amused. 

‘* Why are you laughing at me?” demand- 
ed Kate, who did not relish jokes very well. 

‘‘A thousand pardons! But Mademoiselle 
is very—so very droll this afternoon.” 

‘I’m sure I don’t know what you mean,” 
said Kate, rather stiffly. 

**Excuse me; but it is this. You say so 
many times such very queer words. You 
say ‘horrors’ in your lesson; you say your 
‘conscience’; you say ‘murder’ when I cor- 
rect you; and now you say so droll a thing— 
you say ‘dear mesuz!’ You make me to 
laugh. I do not understand how you mean. 
Have you not interjection in the English?’ 

** Mercy! yes. Acres of interjections in 
the grammar. Nobody ever uses them, 
though, and they are dreadfully tame. Oh! 
and alas! and such words.” 

** And Mademoiselle is right if she thinks 
‘murder’ and ‘horrors’ are wild. Pardon 
me if I say to you that we have in the 
French a proverb like this: ‘A lady is 
known when she opens her mouth.’ And, 
with this parting shot, Monsieur Vaux 
withdrew. 

When Leonard Gray came into his 
mother’s parlor, at twilight, he found Kate 
in the bay window, in her own peculiar at- 
titude for serious thought. 

“Well, Puss-Cat-Mew,” was his saluta- 
tion, ‘‘ what are you settling now?” 

“Nothing: Fm reflecting upon the in- 





terjection—and other things. * I've bad two 
regular broadsides to-day, Len. Grandma 
nearly took my head off because I was— 
well, rather emphatic about hurting my 
finger fearfully; and Prof. Vaux actually 
laughed at me! He just the same as said 
that I wasn’t ladylike. I always thought 
he was a perfect gentleman, until now,” 

‘But Idon’t think Monsieur Vaux was 
at all to blame,” said Leonard, after Kate 
had detailed her grievance. ‘‘ Suppose 
you were giving Nora a recipe for a cake, 
and she put in her comments like this. 
You would begin: 

‘«* Take one cup of sugar’— 

*** Holy Moses!’ 

“ «Three cups of butter’— 

“* «By jingoes!’ 

** «Six cups of milk '— 

*** Soul and body !’ 

*** One pint of raisins '— 

** Lord Jove ye, what 4 cake |" 

**Dear me, that’s just what I think,” 
said Kate, laughing. ‘‘ But, Len, I don’t 
say ‘jingoes,’ and ‘ Holy Moses,’ and those 
things. Inever say vulgar things, as Nora 
does. You know I don’t.” 

**Don’t you suppose that ‘horrors’ and 
‘murder’ sound just as vulgar to Monsieur 
Vaux orto Judge Hart as Nora’s exclama- 
tions do to you?” 

‘* Well, Ican’t help it,” said Kate. ‘I’ve 
got to use words, and if I can’t what I like 
and when I like, I may as well use the mute 
alphabet and done with it. I can’t be 
horribly proper and say pine, prune, and 
prism all the time. It’s horrid of people to 
act so to me.” 

‘‘Nonsense,” her brother rejoined. 
**You’re not s steam-engine. Your intel- 
lectual machinery wouldn’t burst if yeu 
didn't pull the interjectional safety-valve 
quite as often. But cheer up, Puss, We 
shall see Queen Katharine a lady yet, or I 
am no prophet.” And, with a kiss upon 
Kate’s pouting lips, Leonard took up his 


r. 

us very sober and demure maiden spent 
the evening at Mr. Gray’s. The dainty 
crochet-hook she was using flashed in and 
out of the scarlet hood as if it had a will of 
its own; but her tongue was so silent that 
her father thought she must be sick. She 
was as gay as ever the next morning. She 
danced down to breakfast, overtook her 
little grandma, picked her up and put her 
in the arm-chair, set the other chairs up to 
the table in a twinkling, and cried out to 
Nora, as she came in: 

‘Nora, your coffee smells perfectly gor- 
geous this morning.” 

** Yes,” said Leonard, ‘‘it’s almost as gor- 
geous as a butterfly’s wing.” 

Snub Number One, thought Kate. Be- 
lieve I'll keep count to-day. ‘‘ Here, 
Grandma, you must have one of these 
waffies, They’re simply magnificent!” 

‘* That’s about what I should say of the 
Cathedral of Milan,” began Mr. Gray; when 
Kate interrupted him with: 

“Oh! Papa, please don’t make my life a 
burden to me.” 

The next day was Sunday, and Kate went: 
to her class, as usual. 

“‘Isn’t it queer that this lesson, ‘The 
Tongue and the Temper,’ comes to-day?” 
she said to herself, and she entered very 
heartily into the discussion of it, 

‘I sometimes think,” she said, gravely, 
“that we should be better off if we 
couldn't speak. Anyhow, ‘It’s puzzlin’ work, 
talkin’ is,’ as Mrs. Tulliver remarked. I 
know I shouldn’t have many vexations if 
it were not for my tongue. It aggravates 
my temper horribly.” 

Miss Kent said it was no wonder the 
tongue was called the unruly member; but 
she should be very sorry if the tongue could 
not be governed. 

After a few words upon profane swear- 
ing, she passed on to the more common 
ways that people take to secure sufficient 
emphasis to their statements, using just such 
expressions as were in vogue among her 
girls. 

“Why, Miss Kent,” said one, ‘do you 
call such words wrong?” 

“Here are Christ’s own words,” she re- 
plied: ‘‘‘But let your communication be, 
Yea, yea; nay, nay; for whatsoever is more 
than these cometh of evil.’” 

“It’s dreadfully hard to be so very pre- 
cise,” said Lily Sylvester, with a sigh. 

“Yes, bed hwbite are wot easily ever- 





come; but, if there were no words like 
these, it seems to me that no real jady would 
use questionable language. A rough ex- 
pression is like a discord in music to people 
of culture. We judge of a lady by her 
speech, and no amount of fine dressing can 
cover up a coarse or vulgar phrase.” 

“‘No, indeed,” said May Selden. 
““When I was going to New York last 
spring, there was such a lovely lady on the 
cars, dressed so beautifully! I couldn’t keep 
from looking at her. Papa sat with his 
back to her, and, when I wanted him just to 
turn around carelessly and look at her, he 
laughed and made me take his chair. Do 
you know, Miss Kent, she hardly said a 
sentence without putting ‘I vum,’or ‘I 
swan,’ or some such thing init. She was 
perfectly horrid to me after that ” 

“You understand, then, how people feel 
about the words you use, and why your 
friends wish you to speak correctly, truth- 
fully, and elegantly.” 

“ Truthfully!” echoed Kate. 
think we don’t tell the truth?” 

“Do you never get perfectly ravenous or 
completely exhausted? Are you never dead 
with the heat? Do you never study your- 
self olind?” 

“I’m sure, people iow what we mean,” 
said Lily. 

“But I wonder we do not say what we 
mean,” remarked the teacher, with a amile. 

‘*Mamma says I’m in the effervescent 
state,” said May; ‘‘and she hopes the 
froth is almost gone.” 

** Please tell us, Miss Kent, if your tongue 
was ever unruly?” asked Kate, who was 
very grave, indeed. 

“Very unruly. And I had several severe 
mortification: before I set about a thorough 
reformation of my speech.” 

Our friend Kate wore a very preoccupied 
look for several days after this. She made 
frequent use of a certain little note-book; 
she poured over Latin, French, and German 
grammars. When Her researches ended, 
she called a meeting of her particular 
friends, and the secret came out. 

es Young ladies, my most illustrious fellow- 
sufferers,” began the gay little orator, ‘I'll 
tell you ‘what T've made up my mind to. 
I'm going to govern my tongue, instead of 
allowing itto govern me. I’m going to stop 
using slang. I'm going to mean just exact- 
ly what Isay. I’m going to use simple, 
correct, truthful language, if I can. And 
it’s going to be awful (I mean very hard) to 
to do it, unless you girls will help. Now, 
can’t we form a Society for the Promotion 
of Ladylike Language, with initiations, and 
offices, and fines, and al] that? I've got a 
long list of perfectly harmless and proper 
interjections—French, German, and Latin 
—that we oan use when our feelings are 
‘too many for us,’ as Mrs. Cluppins would 
say. I'll hektograph them for you, if you'll 
do it; and all the rules and regulations, too, 
if you'll only help.” 

“Did you say you would never use 
slang?” asked Ida. 

‘** What, never?’ and ‘hardly ever’— 
must we exist without that?” said May. 

‘‘T’m sure, I’ve heard enough of ‘Pina- 
fore,’” said Kate. 

‘And must I part with all my pet words 
—that I made on Barbara Holabird’s plan? 
Some of them were too expressive!” 

“Then it’s time you drop them,” laughed 
Kate. 

And so, with much jesting, but with a 
deal more of earnest talk, the 8. P. L. L. 
was formed, with a constitution, by-laws, 
and all of the usual formalities; but it is a 
very secret society, and, had I not given ear 
to a little bird, how should I have known 
why those nine girls wear such queerly- 
shaped bows of flame-colored ribbon, bearing 
the cabalistic letters “8S. P. L. L.”? 

Famrort, N. Y. 
——— 

A CLERGYMAN sald that he once visited a 
lady of his parish, who had just lost her hus- 
band, in order to offer consolation ; and, upon 
her earnest inquiries as to the reunion of 
familjes in Heaven, he strongly asserted his be- 
Nef in that fact, and-when' she asked with 
anxiety whether any time must elapse before 
friends would be able to @md each other in the 
next world, he emphatically said : ‘No; they 


“Do you 


meditations by. , sadly: “ Well, his 


frat wits bas got him then by this time |” 
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PUZZLEDOM. 
(Communications for thie department should be atdressed “ Pussies," Tax Inv t, New Yorh.) 
——P 
KNIGHT’S MOVE PUZZLE. 
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The stars stand for vowels and the dashes 
for consonants. i. A volume. 2. Sharp. 3. 
Want. 4. Profound. 5. A pond. 6. A noose. 
7. Necessitous. 8. To stagger. 9. A machine. 
10. Disposition. 11. Entrance to a house. 12. 
Part of a sail. 18. Totouch. Begin at the 
left, go down, and then up. M. B. H. 


CROSS PUZZLE. 
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The center perpendicular word is a legis- 
lator; the center horizontal word is a reed. 
The upper arm of the cross: 1,a penurious 
person (5 letters); 2;a number; 3, a conso- 
nant. Lower arm: 1, a month (5 letters); 2, 
inheritance; 8, consonant. Right arm: 1, 
foundation ; 2, to prosecute ; 3, a consonant. 
Left arm: 1, to impair ; 2, a boy’s plaything ; 
3, a consonant. Mortuer D. 

THE DICKENS PRIZE. 

Mary E. Rowell, Waterville, N. Y., will se- 
eure the prize. Bhe discovered Skettles, Nip- 
per, Chick, Carker, Toots, Blimber, John, Cut. 
tle, Pipchin, and Florence, in five minutes. 

“Allen ’’ reminds us that “ Lilian C.,’’ in re- 
ducing the word changes, did not fulfill the 
conditions of the puzzle. The order of the let- 
ters must not be disturbed while the changes 
are going on. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 
SOLUTION TO CHESS PROBLEM NO, VIII. 


White. Black. 
_ P. Q. B. 8 (tev. chk.). K. K. Kt. 3. 
* Q. mates. 


CABIN PUZZLE. 
RAM 
A 


SA 
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A oO R 
R U BAN COD U 
Cc 8 USE ODED 
I SAG T NET DEW I 
8S AIR A T 
8 BAA C [ 
U RAN H Oo 
SHEATHE DUC ATION 


BLANK WORD SYNCOPATIONS. 

‘1. Opera, ape-er. 2. Random, man-rod. 3. 
Animals, man-ails. 4. Jeweler, leer-Jew. 5 
Furnace, fun-race. 

ComwcEaLMENTS.—1. Lover, 2. Hall. 3. Elope. 
4. Dense, 5. Damage. 


_ PUZZLE FOR THE SMALL Bor.—Beaten. 


M. B. H. 








Selections. 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF. 


Ir seems to me that when a man exalts 
the science of things which are seen and 
touched over the science of that which 
sees and touches; when he prefers to mis- 
take a convolution in the brain for that by 
which the convolution becomes able to 
think, feel, and act, nay, by which alone 
it is enabled tomake the mistake; when he 
selects the less for the greater, the lower 
for the loftier, matter for mind, brain for 
soul, he exhibits the presumption of the 
servant, sent by his master to cash a check 
of important value, who struts as if the 
money were his own. 

I object to your claim because, once 
more, I perceive it to be a degrading one. 
It is not necessary to be great ourselves to 
know that the great natures of the earth 
have been believing natures. Even you 
and I can‘ remember that music, poetry, 
art, philosophy, literature, nay, physics 
itself, owe something to faith. It is not 
easy to forget that Beethoven, Mozart, 
Bach, Handel, Haydn, Milton, Dante, 
Wordsworth, Raphael *and Michael Angelo, 
Plato and Immanuel Kant and‘ Leibnitz, 
Goethe and re, Kepler and 
Newton were believers in the existence of 
God and the immaterial nature and immor- 
tal destiny of the human spirit. It might 
be comparatively easy to prove that you 
and I have no souls. To deny one to these 
people I have mentioned were to go as far 
as anything could, perhaps, to prove that 
we are right, and that we, at least, are 

estitue of any. 


Degrading, I say—degrading to the 
deeps below all that is truly fine, all that 
is delicately observant, all that is high] 
reverential, all that is nobly receptive, all 
that is capable of assimilating the -ideal, 
the beautiful, the lofty, and the large in 
human history—is that view of human 
mystery which your claim presents. It may 
be either the cause or the consequence of 
this view that you flippantly ignore the tes- 
timony of the great teachers of human life. 
You decline to sit at the feet of the re 
priests, and kings of the world. You turn 

back upon the hights; on art, on 
nspiration, on intuition, on imagination, 
on aspiration, on song, on the sources of 
all that makes men clear and keen in brain, 
refined and pure in heart. For remember 
that, if you seek to share these things, they 
are no longer properly yours. They are 
not, they never were, they never can be 
the ucts of a materialistic philosophy. 
If this is not clear to you, it seemes to me 
your location, quite as well as —_ 
attitude, puts a finely and simply outlined 
th out of perspective to you. He who 
climbs sees. ‘‘To him, as to Moses,” says 
a French scholar, ‘‘secrets unknown to the 
rabble are revealed upon the mountain-top.” 

You sit, then, and adjust yourself to the 
valiey. You burrow, you dig, descend. 
Choosing the company of the lowest forms 

_p you will ~ that the 

uence 0 r atmosphere fs upen you. 
If poomes mind keeps the exclusive 
society of vegetables and insects and fossils, 
is it to be wondered at that it fails to see 
7 me oa ‘cloud which veils, while 
fining, motions of the eternal sun? 
If a man’s corroding ambition is to be 








quoted as an ‘‘authority on potato- i? 
he may be a sensitive appreciator of Locke’s 





Essay on the Understanding, or the ‘““Excur- 
sion” of the Lake Poet, or the Gospel of 
John; but does it surprise us if he is not? 
Pardon once more my plainness if I tell 
ou that I cannot accept your claim, because 
t seems to me not unlike the scoff of the 
demonstrator in the dissecting-room. His 
business leades him to handle flesh. How, 
then, should God be a spirit?—E.izabeTH 
Stuart PHEtps, in ‘The Atlantic.” 








A MILLIONAIRE CRIMINAL. 


Nor every criminal who incurs the penal 
ty of banishment to Siberia is, on that ac” 
count, to be compassionated, if we may be 
lieve the accounts of Mr. Juchanzeff’s 
sojourn in exile, recently published by a 
St. Petersburg journal. This eminent male- 
factor, known throughout Russia by the 
significant sobriquet of the ‘‘The Stealer of 

illions,” has contrived to retain possession 
of the enormous fortune he acquired by 
high-class swindling. When condemned to 
deportation, he traveled to Krasnojarsk, the 
town selected for his penal residence by the 
imperial authorities, in princely style, at- 
tended by a suite of servants, carriages, and 
horses; and it would appear that he is to 
become the leader of fashion in that Siberian 
city. Tailors, perfumers, and tobacconists 
advertise their wares under his name. He has 
been elected a member of the leading club 
and is about to contract an alliance with a 
young lady belonging to one of the first fam- 
ilies of Krasnojarsk. His dinner parties are 
attended by the chief official personages and 
local notabilites. Ladies of the best society 
flock to his evening receptions and accept 
the splendid presents with which he 
judiciously courts their favor and social 
countenance, It is proposed by a committee 
of Krasnojarsk ‘‘lionnes” to present him 
upon his wedding day with a wreath of 
laurel, oak leaves, and roses. Altogether, 
for a convicted misdemeanant, undergoing 
sentence Of bunishment, he appears to be 
leading an uncommonly pleasant life. Not 
so the thousands of his dupes, who, having 
trusted their fortunes to his keeping, 
suffered total ruin at his hands.— The London 
Telegraph. 


MR. KIMBALL’S SUCCESS. 


Not only in these, but in scores of other 
cases there is no reason to believe that the 
debt could have been lifted without Mr. 
Kimball’s assistance. That he turns the 
screws hard and puts on a pressure nobody 
denies; but desperate cases require a 
desperate remedy, and sometimes nothing 
could be effected without stirring up people 
to see that a great and heroic movement must 
be made, if their church is to be saved. And 
even where a successful effort has been 
made, without calling in Mr. Kimball, it 
cannot be said that he has had nothing to 
do with it; for the surprising results that 
have atcended his efforts in other places 
have inspired a new courage everywhere 
for this kind of work, and we are glad to 
know that the calls forhis assistance have 
never been so numerous as now. But let 
all churches beware how they run into debt 
hereafter, for such as do it with their eyes 
open and after the experience of the past few 
years will deserve and will receive little 
sympathy.—The Congregationalist. 











A Business Man’s Opinion. 

C. B. Dorr, of Toledo, O., sors he has Day's 
Kipney Paps in his family with results so superior 
to all other treatments that he regards them as the 
best Kidney doctor in the world. 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
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ROUP THE BES oecTOPANT Me DY 


ALON YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT 


WEDDING RECEPTIONS 


PARTIES 
FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Ice Creams. Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key, Meottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. 

Also entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, Glass, 
and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 
30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont and Fulton, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


N. B.—Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 
BREECH LOADING UBLEGUNS. 
Ok es Pe eek os 
Sd osc ails tbs, Stearate ed 
JAMES WN & SONS, 


136 and 138 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ENTERPRISE Gun WorkKS, Established 1848. 

















For Wew Terms for 1881 
see page 26. 





DR. CLARK 
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(TRADE MARK. . 


I dyspepsia, Liver 
Diseases, Fever & 
Ague, Rheuma- 
tism, Dropsy, 
Heart Disease, 


Biliousness, Nervous Debility, etc. 
The Best REMEDY KNOWN to Man! 
9,000,000 Bottles 
80LD SINCE 1870. 
CONSTIPATION WITH HEADACHE, 


No. 99 Wrst Houston Sr., Cry. 
Sir :—Your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP bas cured mv 





difficulty of my bowels. I must say that itis tho best 
‘or sick headache. 
ALICE REED. 





DYSPEPSIA, 
DEAR Sik :—I used your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 
Dyepepsia (from which I suffered for five years), with 


the happiest results. 
A tew doses placed my stomach in a condition to 
da t food, thereby relieving me of those distressing 


ns experienced by dyspeptics after eating, and, 
although it at first Caused ¢ occasional dizziness, this 


pS meee disappeared on my continuing its use. My 
igestion is now almost perfect and} feel greatly 
benefited Yo WM. A. PIERMAN 


urs, MAN, 
No. 333 West 32d St., New York City. 


CATARRH CURED, 
No. 44 West 97TH St., NEw YorkK 
DEAR Sir :—Bei troubled with Catarrh, [I com- 
men the use of your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP, and, 
after a fair trial, I find myself entirely cured. 
Cc. F. BISHOP. 


LIVER COMPLAINT AND LUNG DISEASE 
CURED. 


No. 617 9TH AVENUE, CITY. 
DEAR Se :—I do not think I would be doing my duty 
without ha e 


CONSUMERS OF TEA AND COFFEE. 
THE CREAT 
LONDON TEA CO. 


801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass,, 


offer inducements for consumers of Tea and Coffee 
to get up Clubs, and obtain some of the many Premi. 
ums which weoffer. 
uring the past four years that we have been estab. 

lished in Boston we have sent out over seven theu« 
sand of these Club orders. 

Below are a few of the many Premiums offered : 

Witha 35S er we send a Silver Plated Caster. 


Witha Order we send an English China Tea 
aa 45 pieces. 
With a $15 Order we send a Silver-Plated Caster, 


and Butter Dish, or an English China 
Tea Set of 44 pieces. 

With a Order we senda French China Gold 
Band = set of 44 pieces, or an English China Dinner 


of Ces. 
For a Price-List of our Teas and a full list of Premi- 


ums, send us a postal, with address plainly written. 
Mention this paper. 


GREAT LONDON TEA C0., 


801 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
OUR 


ALBERT YPE 
ENGRAVINGS 


are the t and finest reproductions of famous 
Steel-plate Engravings Fas issued in this country. 
They are printed on 22x28 120-1b. Tileston & Hollings- 





worth's best plate paper, and are retailed by the Art 
Stores at the uniform price of 


One Dollar Each. 


2" Catalogues mailed to any address. 
On receipt of 
FIFTY CENTS 
in P.-O. stamps, 


we will forward to any address, postpaid, 2 hand 
Chromos, each 15x21 inches—one a marine subject, 
ertitled The Winning Yacht, the other an attractive 
Fruit Piece. 


Portraits for TOWN HISTORIES, DI- 
PLOMAS, Show Cards, Chromo Work, 
Copies of Drawings, Architect’s Plans, Mapa, 
and Printing of every description by the 


FORBES COMPANY, 


181 Devonshire Street, 
BUSTON. 











Impossible to detect it. Perfectly harm. 
less. Adheres to the Skin. White or Pink 
25c. Get the Genuine. All Druggists 
or by mail on receipt of ten 3c. stamps. 

Theo. Ricksecker, 146 William St., N. ¥ 
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Farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetve any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested. 


FORESTS AND THE ATMOSPHERE, 


BY 8UEL FOSTER. 








I wave long been of opinion that forests 
have a beneficial influence on the atmosphere 
in several essential points. In THe InpEPEND- 
ENT of 14th of October is a paragraph from a 
distinguished scientist, making the following 
statement : “‘In consequence of the difference 
in temperature which is observed underneath 
the foliage and above the summits of the 
trees, a current of air from below upward is 
established in forests; and also lateral cur- 
rents around woods, from the foliage toward 
the open space beyond.”’ 

Ihave for many years planted trees (it has 
been my occupation),and have studied the 
life, growth, character, and influence of trees; 
and now I| think it passing strange that Tuz 
INDEPENDENT should give such a statement 
to the world, without explaining how the 
trees had that peculiar power to raise so 
much win] orto be able to distribute it in ail 
dircctions, 

lo base any calculation or principle upon 
error, either in religion, politics, finance, or 
philosophy, is always detrimental to the cause. 
Our farmers will say ‘“‘ That is book learning” ; 
and so they are cautious about receiving val- 
uable instruction from any book or paper. 

Trees check the wind, and this will be of 
very great benefit to every farm in this prairie 
country, or any other, where the wind blows. 
It prevents the wind from blowing the crops 
down; from tearing, breaking, injuring, and 
drying the sap out of them. It protects the 
soil from the powerful effect of a rushing, dry- 
ing wind, which parches and bakes the soil 
equal to the scorching sun, thus aggravating 
and intensifying a drought. This has been 
practically demonstrated by a wind-break of 
trees in different directions on the large 
farm of Judge Whiting, in Monona County, 
Iowa, for twenty years in use. The crops were 
greatly benefited in every direction by the 
wind-break. Cannot our greeuhouse men 
testify to the injurious effect on their plants 
from open doors and windows, with a drying 
wind on them? 

The groves and forests retain the moisture 
in the soil, feeding it out to the springs and 
streams through the season, prolonging the 
season of sawing and grinding with feeble 
mill-streams. Hence, the superficial philoso- 
pher concludes that, because the forests have 
been cleared and the springs fail and the 
streams dry up, there is less rain; but, if we go 
into the forests and into the fields, and care- 
fully and thoughtfully examine the full con- 
dition of things as they exist, we shall find 
r.ght here under our feet and before our eyes 
that the beneficial influence of trees is plainly 
proved, in preventing the evaporation of mois- 
ture more certainly than that it brings rain from 
the clouds. The rain-gauge is a good evidence of 
the fall of rain, and that is sometimes in favor 
of the forest and sometimes not, as I find by the 
meteorological reports of the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, which in some localities extend back 
into the years of the wilderness in their loca- 
tion. 

Trees are the most beautiful and useful 
things that grow out of the earth. Leaves, 
shade, flowers, and fruit ; modifying the sever- 
ity of the climate, both summer and winter, 
making it more comfortable for both man and 
beast ; so useful for timber and fuel. How 
could we construct ships and railroads, car- 
riages and cars, without timber? The farmer 
has use for it every day; and now, having 
planted Larch groves ten years ago, I find it 
very convenient to go to the grove for poles 
two to five inches in diameter and more than 
twenty feet high. If I were to plant another 
grove, I would plant Hardy Catalpa, the spe- 
cies which grows twice as fast as Larches and 
more durable as a variety. Our farmers are 
beginning to plant trees for posts where they 
want a permanent fence. They should be set 
four to eight feet apart, to answer the double 
purpose of posts and wind-break. 

Muscatine, Ia., Oct. 19th, 1880. 





BULBS FOR SPRING FLOWERING 


WRILE we rely upon annuals to furnish us 
our supply of flowers for the summer and early 
fall, it is to bulbs and herbaceous perennials 
we must Jook for those which make the garden 
gay and brilliant during the early months of 
the year, while plants raised from seed are 
slowly germinating iu the hot-bed or cold 
frame. The earliest blossoms of the year are 
the most grateful to eyes which have been so 
long accustomed to the bleakness and desola- 
tion of winter; and we owe much to the spring- 
flowering buibs, which make gay the flower- 
garden whils hepaticas and anemones are gete 
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ting ready to lift their pale faces in the woods. 
Crocuses, snowdrops, hyacinths, daffodils, and 
tulips, with other less pretending blossoms, 
will give a succession of flowers through the 
opening munths of the season. 

But these early bulbs must not be an after- 
thought. It is too late, when we already see 
the gay clusters of yellow and blue and white 
crocuses, the pure white of suowdrops, and 
the flaunting cups of tulips, to think of plant- 
ing them. It is in October and November we 
“must plan our campaign.’’ Usually our 
autumn weather is delightful, while frequently 
Thomson’s invocation, ‘Come, gentle Spring, 
ethereal mildness, come!’ is an unwitting 
satire on the fogs and wet and general dis- 
comfort we experience throughout April and 
nearly all of May. Much may be done in the 
fall toward preparing for the coming sum- 
mer. Much must be done, if we would 
have our flower-beds gay with bud and 
blossom before May dews and sunshine 
have “‘wrought their perfect work.” The 
crocus and the snowdrop are the earliest har- 
bivgers of spring. They will bloom on the edge 
of a snowbank which 1s leaking its life away; 
and, though they droop, they are not dismayed 
if asudden north wind brings a breath from 
Labrador upon them. They will thrive under 
ordinary circumstances; but prefer a deep, 
rich, sandy soil. They are very cheap, crocus 
bulos selling at $1 per hundred; single 
snuwdrops at $1.50 per hundred, and the 
double variety at a higher price—50 cents per 
dozen. Both the crocus and snowdrop are 
most effective when grown iu masses Where 
flower-beds are permanent, a pretty way is to 
border them with a double row of bulbs, set 
two inches apart, the bulbs in each row having 
a space of four inches between them, and so 
planted that the bulbs in the second row stand 
midway between those of the first. The bulbs 
may remain undisturbed, as the leaves die 
down after flowering. Or, if planted in the 
grass on the lawn, either singly or in groups 
of three or six, they are very beautiful in their 
green setting. Then follow what are gener- 
ally known as daffodils, but which are really 
included in the narcissus family, in which we 
find the well-known Pheasant’s Eye (Narcissus 
poeticus) and the Trumpet Narcissus (N. mazi- 
mus). Itis of the wild species of this flower 
that Herrick writes : 


* Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You fade away so so%n. 
As yet the early rising sun 
Has not attained its noon. 
. 


> . . * 
We die 

As your hours do, and dry 
Away. 


Like to the summer's rain, 
Or as the pearls of morning dew, 
Ne’er to be found again.” 

These are also of very easy culture, as they 
thrive in any soil. The pure white Double 
Narcissus andthe Pheasant’s Eye are favorite 
English flowers, being greatly prized for their 
beauty and great fragrance. They are perfect- 
ly hardy and require but little care to blossom, 
ala Tennyson’s brook, ‘‘on and on forever.” 
The scillas are among the most charming of 
spring flowers, and deserve much more notori- 
ety than they have as yet gained. They are 
very dainty in their habit, growivg only about 
six inches in hight. The colors are blue and 
white, and Scilla Sibericais a little bouquet 
of brightest blue itself. Hyacinths are rather 
more tender, as well as much higher priced, 
single bulbs generally being valued at from 25 
to 50 cents, while by the hundred the un- 
named varieties range from $8 to 312.50. They 
are very beautiful, but except in the gardens 
of professional florists and wealthy people are 
not often seen in any numbers, the bulbs be- 
ing generally reserved for forcing in sand, 
moss, or- water, by those who can afford but 
few of them. 

The Roman hyacinths—pure white and hardy 
as a cast-iron ivy wreath—are neat, com- 
pact little plants, blossoming with the crocus. 
Bulbs are ten cents each. By planting in Sep- 
tember and keeping the bulbs in a cool place, 
these may be made to furnish flowers at 
Christmas. 

** The Tulip is a courtly queen, 
Whom therefore I will shun,” 
says Hood; but no bedding plant which sees 
sunshine from June to October can equal a bed 
of these “courtly’’ flowers in gorgeousness 
and brilliancy of coloring. The colors vary 
from purple, through crimson, scarlet, pink, 
yellow, to purest white, while we also have 
purple, violet, crimson, rose, cerise, and yellow 
stripes op pure white grounds, and crimson, 
scarlet, and maroon flakes and featherings on 
grounds of rich Venetian yellow. Early Single 
Tulips sell at $2.50 per hundred for unnamed 
varieties, as do also bulbs of the Early Double 
and Late Single, while single bulbs of named 
varieties range from five to twenty-five cents, 
During the “tulip mania’’ in Holland fab- 
ulous sums, reaching thousands of dollars, 
were paid for bulbs of the late-flowering clas:; 
and even at present the catalogues of several 





English fanciers contain varieties priced at 





$100 and $150 for asingle root. The Parrot 
Tulips, with their brilliant colors and feath- 
ered edges, are very bizarre in appearance, the 
gayest belles in a coquettish assembly. 

Only the most hardy and easily cultivated 
spring bulbs have been named above ; but a 
small collection of these will be a never-failing 
source of pleasure from the time of the first 
sunny days of spring till the glory of summer 
comes to us. But every class named above 
must be planted now, to give satisfaction in 
the spring. Select a suuny, well-drained spot, 
plant your bulbs firmly and protect with a 
litter of leaves, ‘“‘possess your souls in pa- 
tience,”” and receive your reward next spring. 
—BEatTRIX, in ‘‘ Michigan Farmer.” 





WINTER CARE OF SHEEP. 


It is a great mistake to house sheep in too 
close quarters. Even in dry, cold weather, it 
is best to let them have a good range, with a 
dry, well-protected shed at night. Dry snow 
does not hurt sheep, since they shake this off 
very easily. If possible, sheep should have 
access tu clean, running water. They do not 
like to drink out of a pail or tub, and, rather 
than do so, will go a long time without water. 
In proportion to their size,sheep drink more 
than any of our domestic animals. A sheep 
will leave its food to obtain a drink of water, 
sometimes going two or three times during a 
feeding. 

During the winter the long-wooled or mut- 
ton sheep should have a good supply of roots. 
If store sheep, too much of either oats or 
corn should be avoided. Oats and corn are 
dry, heating foods, just the kind that is not 
required by the nature of the sheep. In many 
cases such food is the cause of their shedding 
their wool. Sheep ought at all times to have 
a soft, moist, pinky skin. Too much grain 
will change this to a dry, hot skin, having a 
reddish appearance, which, if the sheep are 
kept in too warm and close quarters, will be 
aggravated to serious disease. Few farmers, 
however, notice this ; but the intelligent judge 
of wool will detect it in the discoloration of 
the fleece which comes next to the skin. A 
few potatoes occasionally fed to the sheep are 
excellent. Given to the horse, potatoes will 
cleanse bis skin of dandruff, giving a glossy 
appearance to his coat. Sheep do not have 
dandruff; but a yellow, salvy substance, in- 
stead, which is frequently found in the bot- 
tom of the stable. One leading aim of the 
shepherd should be to keep the skin of his 
animals in good condition. Flat turnips are 
an excellent feed for sheep in the early part 
of winter, along with four or five pounds of 
good hay, with not exceeding half a pint of 
corn or, at most, a pint of oats. After flat 
turnips have been fed out, then ruta-bagas 
may follow; while in the spring of the year, 
when the ewes are coming in, mangel wurzels 
are to be recommended. 

The fleece of the merino sheep contains so 
much yolk or grease that it will shed water 
almost as well as a rubber coat, and only long- 
continued, violent rains penetrate to the skin.: 
In the fleece of the long-wooled sheep there 
is little ef the yolk; hence a shower of rain 
will quickly penetrate to its skin, keeping the 
wool wet for a considerable time. In that 
event, the very coat which Nature intended 
to keep the heat in the body of the sheep de- 
feats its own purpose, by absorbing that heat 
in drying the wet fleece. In the North of En- 
gland and Scotland, where the Black-faced 
Heath breed abounds, distinguished by a very 
dry, open wool, the shepherds salve or smear 
the sheep with a certain preparation. This 
silve is commonly made of spoiled butter, 
many tons of which are sent into those sheep- 
grazing sections of Great Britain for that pur- 
pose. This butter is melted with tar and 
poured into a tub. If not at shearing time, 
this operation is generally performed in Octo- 
ber. One operator holds the sheep, while the 
smearer dips his forefinger in salve; next 
opening a shed in the fleece, from the head 
do vn to the rump; then drawing his finger 
down the shed, thus distributing. the salve; 
and cuntinuing until the whole sheep is 
smeared. . 

This class of sheep is rarely housed in En- 
gland ; but folds are built near their quarters, 
which consist of pens thirty. or forty feet 
square. Sometimes forty or fifty of these 
folds may be seen on one farm, separated from 
each other by walls eight to ten feet high. In 
stormy weather these walls afford good shelter 
from wind, snow,’ or rain. These folds com- 
municate with each other by means of square 
openings at the bottom of the walls, through 
which the sheep can pass to and fro: It will 
be readily perceived that the sheep on the lee 
side of these walls will secure a good shelter, 
while the’ animals wil) incline to huddle to- 
gether in such pens as are furthest from thé 
point where the storm strikes. The long- 
wooled sheep require more care. A rough 
shed promotes economy, in preventing that 
wetting of unprotected wool which results 
in abstracting so much heat from the body, 
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requiring extra supplies of food to keep up 
the weight of the body and the quality of the 
wool. Especially when cold, freezing weather 
follows rain, and fleeces soaked with water be- 
come frozen, doesthe sheep lose the heat of 
its body in melting the ice and evaporating 
the water. 

Skill and care are absolutely essential in the 
profitable winter feeding of sheep. A few 
points only can be noticed in this brief article, 
while much must be left to the judgment of 
the sheep-owner himself. If the ewes are fed 
too high when they have lambs, their milk will 
be forced to such an extent that garget may 
be the result. In wintering this class of sheep, 
the flock-master should depend more on his 
roots than on his grain. In England grain is 
seldom fed to fattening sheep, the principal 
food being turnips and in some instances 
cabbages. The latter are not such as we grow 
for the table; but a very large variety, known 
as the ox cabbage, with a great reputation as a 
milk-producer. Clover rowen and, in fact, 
rowen of any kind is excellent winter food for 
sheep. The English flock-master also feeds 
largely of straw to his store sheep, along with 
turnips. The turnips are not pulled in En- 
gland, as with us ; but hurdles are used, or nets 
for dividing the field into small sections, into 
which the sheep are turned until the turnips 
are eaten off, when the net or hurdle is moved. 
Thus the whole field is fed off. Proper feed- 
ing and proper shelter are among the essen- 
tials to profitable sheep husbandry.—American 
Cultivator. 





A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE 
CLEMATIS. 





Ir is hardly fair to give so lovely a plant as 
the clematis a mere passing mention. The 
tender, faint, silvery white of C. Lucy Lemoine, 
the broad, gleaming white of U. Gloire de St. 
Julienne and Henryi, and the rich royal purple 
of U. Thomas Moore, Prince of Wales, patens or 
azurea, and Jackmanni (the latter almost the 
best, after all) come to us as a surprise, almost 
a n.iracle, as we first behold their tender petals 
resting on masses of shining leaves. But I 
want to note two or three important points in 
their culture, whereby increased and prolonged 
pleasure’ may be derived from their peculiar 
beauty. Clematises, as a rule, grow thick and 
low, when compared with other climbers. 
They should, therefore, be trained either to 
coarse wire netting, set against. wall or house, 
or op a pole or dead tree, with parts of the 
branches left unlopped. Thus managed, clem- 
atises display effectively their rich colors and 
delicate grace. Single wires or strings fas- 
tened vertically are frequently used as supports 
for clematis vines; but such a system of train- 
ing fails to display satisfactorily the peculiar 
beauty of the leaves. 

: But some one may say that elematises, with 
all their surprising beauty, are very unsatisfac- 
tory, because they last so short a time. The 
answer to this is: cut off your clematises just 
below the flowers as soon as they have faded, 
and you will find, to your delight, that in 
August and September all kinds in any way re- 
lated to those mentioned above will bloom 
freely a second time. Do not forget, further- 
more, the species C. Virginica—small, white, 
and sweet-scented. It is not related to the 
above list ; but is induced to bloom in a like 
manner a second time by similar pruning. 
People are becoming very enthusiastic about 
clematises nowadays; but they have yet to 
learn half the attractive ways by which their 
charms may be diaplayed. For instance, they 
may be. trained into a thick carpet, sprinkled 
with flowers, or in the form of a border.. They 
may be made to cluster deliciously in the upper 
curves of a Gothic doorway or window, or they 
may be allowed to wauder in. wild, graceful 
abandon over heaps of rocks or roots. Indeed, 
Ican never fancy the distinctly formal mounds, 
columns, and what-not of clematis that the 
books recommend in their latest devised sys- 
tems of training. Very useful clematises for 
creeping over rocks and roots are the species 
C. apifolia and U. Grahami—one yellow, the 
other white, and both possessed of the habit 
(almost peculiar to themselves) of blooming in 
August in the most profuse fashion and, 
therefore, needing no summer pruning. These 
clematises grow very rapidly and thickly and 


“are in every way unsurpassed for covering 


-rock-work with foliage and flowers. 

A rare and most curious clematis has come 
recently into the hands of the planter, under 
the name of Clematis coccinea. The flower is 
unlike the ordinary form of clematis, and it is 
not only curious, but very beautiful. It con- 
sists of a solid, fleshy mass, less than two 
inches long, molded into the similitude of a 
diminutive antique vase, with a very small 
mouth. The color is deep scarlet, which 
flushes the entire surface of the flower, while 
the foliage is much like that of an ordinary 
clematis. It bloomscommonly in July. Alto- 
gether it is one of the most interesting plants 
I have seen in along time, even setting aside 
its unquestionable rarity. Surely, I am doing 
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no plant injustice whem § express regret that 
such gems of hardy nature receive so little 
attention, compared with that bestowed on the 
different forms of coleus and geranium. Fur- 
thermore, in thus speaking of Clematis coccinea, 
I would offer the same plea for all clematises. 
They are in many instances difficult to propa- 
gate, but always choice and ae and very 
frequently rare.—S. Parsons, Jr., in ‘‘ Country 
Gentleman,” 





HYACINTH CULTURE. 


A FEW butbs of hyacinths, well grown, give 
as fine a show in the windows during the 
spring months as any plant grown. Not only 
is it the colorings which are attractive, but a 
few plants in bloom will perfume the whole 
house. 

They can be grown ina good many different 
ways—in glasses filled with water, in pots filled 
with soil, and in moss or sphagnum in a box 
or ornamental pot or vase. The great secret 
in raising hyacinths is getting good roots upon 
the bulbs before the flower-spikes begin to ap~ 
pear. In selecting bulbs, always get such as 
are firm around the bud and well-shaped. If 
such are secured, there is no trouble in getting 
them to start roots soon after being placed in 
the material in which they are tc be grown. 

When potting the’ bulbs, fill the pots nearly 
to the top with soil; then make a small hole, 
into which place the bulb; then add more soil 
and press it firmly around the bulb, for, if this 
is not attended to, as the roots start, they are 
apt to lift the bulb out of the soil. To grow 
them in glasses, fill: with water sufficiently 
high to allow the base of the bulb to touch it; 
and as it evaporates keep supplying, when 
necessary. 

Whether planted in pots or placed in glasses, 
set them away in some dark, col place, which 
induces them to make roots, and do not re- 
move into light until the pots and glasses are 
well filled with them. They can then be 
brought into a warmer room and placed in the 
light, a few at a time, so that a succession of 
blooms can be secured. 

The single hyacinths generally bloom earlier 
than the double and to me appear just as 
pretty. The Roman hyacinths are the most 
useful for florists, as they can be forced into 
bloom much earlier ; and, although the spikes 
are not so large, several of them are usually 
produced from the same bulb. 

The culture of hyacinths in beds is very 
simple. Enrich the soil with well-rotted ma- 
nure, dig deep, and level thetbed on the sur- 
faee ; then plant the bulbs about six inches 


deep. Give the bed a good mulching with 
manure, or any material which will prevent 
frost from getting too deep into the soil. Be- 
fore the bulbs begin to grow in the spring, 
remove the mulch. The flower-spikes soon 
appear, and the labor upon them is repaid with 
beautiful flowers at a season when but few 
flowers are to be seen. 

After they have finished flowering and the 
foliage has’ decayed, lift the bulbs, dry, and 
store away in paper bags, for next fall’s plant- 
ing.—M. MILTON, in *‘ Prairie Farmer.” 





GATHER THE LEAVES. 


THE leaves that fall from the trees in autumn 
may be turned to good account, if they are 
gathered and used for litter in the stables. 
They furnish an excellent absorbent for liquid 
manure and are of themselves a valuable fer- 
tilizer, as they contain a large percentage of 
potash, phosphoric acid, and other essential 
elements of plait-food. To gather the leaves 
rapidly, along-headed rake, provided with stout 
teeth, should be used, and the leaves loaded 
into a cart or wagon and taken to a place 
where they may be kept dry and handy for use. 
Besides the direct value of the leaves, the 
raking of them from the door-yard, for exam- 
ple, gives it a neat appearance, when it would 
otherwise look ill kept.— Zz. 





AGRICULTURAL. 


To Farmers and shippers. 


WANTED 


100 tons DEAD AND LIVE POULTRY, 1,000 
~~ 500 bbis. EGGS. pone 


m7 Me and VENISON as a Specialty. 


BALLARD, | BRANCH & c0., 


General Produce Commission sodhaieee, 
112 Broad Street, New York. 


LS. i. vaabacites TUG LINK. 
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Improved Farmers’ Boilers, | - 





Capacity from 15 to 90 Gallons. 


Fer Boiling Feed for Steck they are 
equaled in every respect and are eee for all boiling 
purposes, and Save Fuel, Time, and Money. 


JOHN SAVERY’S SON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
97 Beekman Street, New York City. 





OF ALE DESCRIPTIONS. 
Works, 9th Master; Store, 528.4th St., Phila. 
New York Otite 91 Liberty Street Street; ;, Pittsburgh Office, 
40 Penn jecen. & CO., Agents, 
St. Louis, Mo.; New Orleans. 
Please send for Price-List, furnished Free. 


$50,000 TO CUSTOMERS. 
ATA 


READY MIXED PAINT, 


for Inland, Marine Use, and Export. Will resist sud- 

den cha Temperature and Climate. Useful for 
In order to give 

excellent article a ae A introduction, we offer 100, 000 

gallons, but no more. per cent. discount from 

regular prices. Send YY Color Cards. Agents wanted. 
CHARLES H. HOWELL & CO., 

Manufacturers of Paints, Colors, Oils, Varnishes. 
212 te 216 Race St., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


NEVER WASTE 


your time or money rent rm en 
i TAR OWN M a 1 and anes, 


Fine 
with the BEST HARKETS. a = Sy your ME, 
300,000 ACRES f gsm aaa 


Long time. low rate of interest. For te’ address 
0. M. BARNES, Lansin ich. 


FERTILIZER . 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A No, 1 FERTILIZER. 


= is AF 5" eotve, and reliable. Twel © Jeers 
has shown it to be of the Very igh 











est © Quality. 

GLIDDEN & CURTIS. Selling Agente, Boston Mase; 
E. N. PHELPS dsor, SHARPLES & 
CARPENTER, 50 South Water Street, Philadelphia; 
or H. D. WOODRUFF, Lansingburg, N.Y. 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 











This is the only wp Ay all the soil 
a found in oe gl ' will aes | 
that they contain a larger mtage o 

lant-tood elements than we Claim for them b; 
he labels placed on each Six years’ ex - 
ence has conclusively establ the above fact. 
Send for Circular. ‘ew good agents 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER CO. 
13 Doane St., Boston, Mass. 


NEVER WASTE 


Fine FARM ' 
300. at ge the Wont ee 


Long me. Low rate of interest. y bomen, address 
0. M. BARNES, pads ich. 


ELGIN WATCHES. 
pith, ot sn aa Se 
Tuamoss Wau Oe. vy Be 


GREAT-WESTERN Sige 


















Send stamp for Catalogue. 





Rifies, Shot Guns, Revolvers, sent c. o. d. for examination 
B. 0. WOODS for 
Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 


USE DEVOE’S 


YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
HAND AND SELF- INKING 
-Brilliant Oile 


Cases, ete. Rend two Soent stamps t 
BRANSO? 
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IN, “05 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 





HOUSEFURNISHING oa | an 


BW. MEARIAM & C0, 


517 Broadway, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING - GLASSES 


MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 
Looking -Glass Plates. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade, at 
prices exceptionally low. 








ESTABLISHED 1870. 





Set Somplets f= Piast’ $00: 
Ro chars toe peas oan Church Fu Farnitare. 
oc or 
ew a BLIN de GO oe Besten. 


“The Largest Furniture Establishment in 
New ¥ York.” 
1880. 


“DE GRAAF & TAYLOR, 
Furniture and Bedding, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
47 and 49 West 14th St., 48 West 15th St., 
OPPOSITE MACY’S. 


Always on hand the largest and most complete stock 
at reasonable Prices. Extension of premises through 
the block now complete. 


KITCHEN FURNISHING. 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
CUTLERY, CROCKERY, 
CHINA AND GLASS. 
EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS, 
BRASS FENDERS AND FIRE SETS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 Sixth Ave.; 
1338 and 1340 Broadway. 


UBY & PEARL 


SurfceDuring (lf Puing 


FURNACES. 


WARREN RANCE, 


“Splendid” Fire-Place Heater. 


HALLETT RANCE, 
“SPLENDID” PARLOR STOVE, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
TROY, N. Y., AND SOLD BY 


G. G. HALLETT, 296 Water St., New York. 
TUBULAR HOT-BLAST 


OIL STOVE. 


Don’t freeze when a $5 STOVE 
will warm your room in a Few Min- 
inches high! No smoke, 

smell, or danger. 


Wonderful Invention. 
Send for Circular. 


R, E. DIETZ, 


54 and 56 Fulton Street, N. Y. 





































APPARATUS. 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LxBOSQUET BROS,, 75 Uaion St., Boston, 
NEW ¥ ORR sf pony N }A se ot, co., 


Besidesa spectal mle a 
many ne new Be FE net variety of 
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For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Cleanliness 
Durability, and Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 


DR. KENNED Y’S 


Prairie Weed 


ited t cure every Steet 
sumption down to the 
This it has done in over . 





from the worst Con- 
tickling in the Throat. 
undred 


own eyes. acts mac! 
oppo cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. It 
Bleed! of and Irritatio: 


Throat. It cures tact and Whooping Cough in 
their worst s I want you to know what it will 
do, because it is uniike any other cough medicine in 
the world. It never upsets the sto: 
land, not used in 


of our own — = a=, pootseine. I 

have carefull ly watched its eff: i ages from 

ge toold age. Sold by all a 4 at $1 a bot 
e. Made by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, = Flour. 


JISTER BROTHER 


New York Office 1 ise Frout Street. 
Factory, Newark, 


| A pene and Dealers are ones to send for 


* CANCER 





Cured by Dr. Kines_ey, who has treated 

Rome, N. Y., nearly 15,000 cases within the 
last 23 years. Doctors, the 
Poor cured free. ad ; 


. Send for De. Kings. 
‘ 8 re ar Specifies na —— Write for 
KINGSLEY. M. D.. itome, N N.Y. 











BELLS. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
poroeton pcipal BELL FOUNDRY. 
tablished in 1826. Bells bo all purposes. War 
iain catletactory e and dura 
MENEELY & CO., ‘West Troy, N. Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


pete of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
Ti Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FUL 
RRANTED. Catalo ue sent Free. 


WVANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for saie the f named fine 8 

ings and the following Dlications: which aH be 
sent, postpaid, pt address upon receipt of the 
very low prices nam 

















ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
T yd Rg acral by Ritchie. Size 


it, an 


The Same, z. ‘Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 





Ritchie, SI cnwin dhoascevescecese so 15 00 
EX. PRESIDENT U. S. GRANT. Size. 16x20 |: 1 0¢ 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 

De te ey a RS Fla 100 

N M. STANTON. "Size, 16x20... 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20........... . 1 00 


AB of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the money. 





The ld i? OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 
360 Lng egy 6 nai i ld alee $1 00 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” 
Cloth. 100 pages 
Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway New York. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Tae INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THE cover has “THE LNDEPENDENT”’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and jJooking in ej respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or cont ( ) on the receipt of one 

and t cents each. The usual 


dollar 
price is $1. 0. A cut of the File or Binder is 
Ww: 
































~ THE INDEPENDENT. 
Ts Maile Male Conqua’s We Manufacture in the LATEST ' STYLES 


SUPERIOR 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
NEW DESIGNS 
FOR FALL OF 1880. 


NOW READY. 
FACTORIES: MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


OFFICES. 

13 John Street, New York. 
) Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

State street, Chicage, Ill. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


A 1G rocers and Provis- 
ion Dealers keep 


HALFORD 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


WHY? 


Because it Gives the 
Best Satisfaction 
and, like Wine, 


IMPROVES BY AGE! 


It gives tone to the Stomach 
and aids digestion. 


WASTE SILK. 








end 30 cents in postage stamps for one ounce of 
Bew ny Silk, Black or Assorted Colors. about 800 
yards in each package, in le ngths from one to ten 
yards each. Waste Embroidery Silk, In Asgorted Col 
ors, 40 cents per ounce, Send for Circular about 
Knitting Silk 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 469 Bre roadway, N N.Y 


for marking any ~ fabric with S 
common pen. Without a pre 
tion. Established 50 years, SS 
now larger than ever. Ask also 
for Fay son's Combination. 
= Sold by all Druggists, Stationers, 
News Agents, and Fancy Goods 
Dealers 
on 80 and © cts., postpaid, 
ents Wanted 
i. ATODDAR D & CO., 
Northampton, Masa. 


Oneida Community! 


Canned Fruits, Vegetables, Jellies, etc. 
Fruits and Vegetables are grown in iarge quantities 
on our own domain, gathered promptly at maturity, 
assorted and prepared with great care and skill, 
are acknowledged as the best. Fruits in Glass an 








a rice par mailed on request. Address, Com 
Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 
MIDDLETOWN,” 
CONN, 




















Branch Warehouses: 
and 87 John St., New York; 
and 107 Lake St., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 

Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street W ashers, 
ete. 

Works Founpep rn 1882. 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris, France, in 
1867; Vienna, Austria, in 
1873; and Centennial Exhi 
bition, 1876. 





Bladder, Liver and Urinary Diseases, 
Dropsy, Gravel and Diabetes are effectu- 
ally cured by 


HUNT'S REMEDY, 


the Great Kidney and Liver Medicine. 


HUNT'S REMEDY 


cures Bright's Disease, Pains in the Back, 
Loins, or Side, General Debility, Female 
Weakness and Excesses. 


HUNT'S REMEDY 


cures Billousness, Headache, Jaundice, 
Dyspepsia, and Piles, 


HUNT'S REMEDY 


ACTS DIRECTLY AND AT ONCE on the 
Kidneys, Liver, and Urinary Organs, re 


storing them speedily to a healthy action, and 
CURES when all other medicines fail. Hun. 
dreds have testified that they have been saved 


after given up to die by friends and physicians. 
Bend for pamphlet to 
WM. E. CLARKE, Providence, R. I. 
Price, 75 cents and $1.25. Large size cheapest, 
SOLD BY ALL DRU IsTS. 


Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
Coupes, etc., @ 


ALL WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CL. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


KILLAM & CO., 


exact size of 2-biade knife, No. 30, ebony or 
Pearl handle, $-biade, same shape. or old 
ore §- 5.000 blade, ! 50e. Illustrated list 


to 
«'lyDEPEN@ ENT " readers are now Using our knives. 


















ae ‘nite Bares Boyhood 
dollar knife of tod © t do; 
At nowadays 


white handle, German 
calls, and every one tested before ‘polishing. Price, by mail, Bi posta 
RS 
strong 2-blade, 75c. Pruners, $1. ; 4 Poiade, ivory “tee.; pearl, 


Will you not us? 





Feonomical. Any 5 











a: 


| ZEEE 


“EET GLT Lik 


‘ 
x 
“ 





ON HAND 


AND 


MADE TO ORDER 
FR. BECK & Co.., 


AT THEIR FACTORY, 
206 West 29th St., Cor. Seventh Ave. 


MATCHING COLORS OF CARPETS AND 
DRAPERIES A SPECIALTY. 


The Entire Work of ‘Interior Decoration 
done under our own Supervision. 


THE MERIDEN SILVER-PLATE CO. 


MANUFACTURE ONLY THE FINEST QUALITY OF 


ELECTRO-PLATED WARE, 


COMPRISING FULL LINES OF 


STAPLE GOODS. 
ALSO 
Large Assortment of Vases, Jowe Card- 
Hee reivers, and other Fancy Axes es, 
in New Desigus and Finish. 
Address all communications 


THE MERID.N SIL‘TER-PLATE 00., 





Meriden, Conn, 





STERLING SILVER WARE. WARRANTED %& 
Consisting of Forks, Spoons, Butter - Knives, Sugar-Shells, etc., etc. 


CLEOPATRA. 


MANUFACTURED BY 








PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH 


pp RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautifal Colors. 
There is no Paint manefactured equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 


FACTORIES AT 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHIC. GO, or ST. LOUIS. 





BURT’S SHOES. 
The Best Shoes 
ARE THOSE MADE BY 
EDWIN C., BURT. 
SEND 
gE. D. BU nT & co., 
287 FULTon Sr., ey N.Y., 


SPECIAL. AGE 
for their I strated 
Jogue and Price-List. 












= 2 oe 
Best in the 
World fer 
Hand or Ma- 
chine Sewing. 
Fine, Strong, 
Smooth. Full 
Length. 


THE MOST RELIABLE 


TRUNKS, BAGS, Ete, 


ARE MALE BY 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD. 
No. 1 CORTLAND ST., Southwest corner of Broadway; 
No. 556 BROADWAY, below Prince 

Branch ; No. 622SIXTH AVE., bet. 96th &87th Sts 


epnnnh!) 








Invauin Reortaine 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 
‘2 
Bre'T 


MAD. 
Send for 


Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR CO. NEW HAVEN, CT 
GENUINE 










A 1 
e nowiedsed by i 


he O NL 
aria, ® ult u... popain. Cc 
dren’s Bpocnses., L ver Compl aint, etc., 


you get the genuine. Not 
Price for Genuine Holman's Pads, Sold by Drug 
gists or mailed, postpaid. Write for treatise. 
HOLMAN PAD CO., 98 WILLIAM 8ST., NEW YORK. 
CONSULTATION OFFICES, 862 BROADWAY. 


, FINE. 


R. WALLACE # SONS MANUFACTURING CO., Watlingford, Conn. 





[November 11, 1880. 








SUPERIOR GARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 





MUSICAL AUTHORITIES AND CRITICS PREFER THE 


and they are rchased 
musical taste end a 


OF TONE and the 
ALLY =o... 


, oA Sy Upright re 


St.. New Yo 
Sheen St., Brook 


WILCOX SULNDR-PLATT C1, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


QUADRUPLE 


Electro- Plate, 


No. 6 MAIDEN LANE. 


FAMILIES and HOTELS WILL FIND A 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SUPERIOR TABLE 
WARE ALWAYS ON HAND. 


NOVELTIES IX 


WEDDINC PRESENTS 


A SPECIALTY. 
FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN, 


White and Decorated 
French China and English Porcelain. 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, St gem $30 - 


Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 
Gold-band Freych China Tea Sets, bree pieces. 8 0 
China Pe = Sots, 


ufacturers ee ou MEE 


Man 
149 10 155 a 11 1 





ye. 





r Sets, 
White lish Porcelain 
Silver-pl Dinner Knives 
ALL HOUS 
New Illustrated _C 
C L Hadle om. Estimates furnished. 


Hadley. Cooper Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
CLE boxed and ced on Car or Steamer, free of 
charge. Sent C. ©. D. or P..O. Money Order. 


7 

BICYCLE. 

The Bicycle has proved 
itself to be a permanent 
practical road vehicle, and 
the number in daily use is 
rapidly increasing. Profes- 
sional and business men, 
seekers after health or pleas- 
ure, all join in bearing wit- 
ness to its merits, Send 
8cent stamp for Catalogue, 


with Pricelist and full in- 
formation. 








‘ae i" 98 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





A Skin of Beaaty is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


removes Tan, 
Free- 
oth- 








prep- 
aration is prop- 
J made Ac- 
pt no coun 
terfett of sim- 
flar name. The 
disti soreness 
Dr. L. A 


(a patient) 
Gouraud’s 


the Skin preparea- 
arg. beet SE, 


faa bees tl or the 
the same. aa 


root of any one 


K ee 1817. * 
Ved. MAGNIN, GUEDINGCO, 


29 Union Square; 
have just received Latest Designs wn 
Watches, Jewelry, 
Bronzes, Clocks, 
Paris and Vienna Novelties. 
AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 


JAMES NARDIN) 














*& WATCH: * 








‘Tex IxverexpextT’”’ Press, Nos. 21 axp 23 Ross Street. 








